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The Lumberman’s Opportunity—How Will He Use It? 


EVER before in the entire history of the lumber 
business have so many forces conspired to pro- 
mote its prosperity as right now. The whole nation 
is aroused to the need of reconstruction, a program 
that involves radical changes and unparalleled ac- 
tivity in all the avenues of life. Labor leaders insist 
that labor must be kept employed, and everybody 
wants to see the returning soldiers put back into: their 
old positions or into better ones, and other war work- 
ers given profitable employment; welfare workers 
and public spirited citizens everywhere are deter- 
mined that housing conditions in the United States 
shall be improved at once; the real estate interests are 
united in their demand that the United States shall 
bcome a nation of home owners, instead of a nation 
of house and flat renters. Agriculture offers a field 
for vast improvement in methods, which includes 
better farm structures; better houses and more of 
them; better granaries, more tool sheds and a silo on 
every farm. 


* * * 


What does all this prospective activity and conse- 
quent increase in business mean to the lumberman? 
Does it mean anything to him? Does not this activity 
stir his blood, until he feels that he must take a part 
in it? Does he want to do something? Will he do 
anything to make sure that his community shall share 
in the general activity and respond in full measure 
to the need for improvement and advancement? 

We think he will. We think he will be quick to 
see and seize upon this unprecedented opportunity 
to swing his own community into the march of prog- 
ress. We think he will look over his community 
with a critical eye, alert to discover the special op- 
portunities it offers him to promote the general wel- 
fare. He will study his field, as a farmer studies his 
fields, to discover methods of applying right at home 
the policy and program of reconstruction. He will 
see that, after all, this great national program of re- 
construction, if it is to amount to anything, must 
consist of a multitude of local or community pro- 
grams of reconstruction. He will thus get a new 
vision of his own community and of his opportuni- 
ties to serve it. 


* + * 


The local lumberman may expect some help from 
the outside, and he will get it; but the major part of 
the work of improvement and expansion in his com- 
munity must of necessity be done from the inside, 
and he ought to be quick to see that he is the one 


man that must lead in the work. Will he turn leader? 
Many a clerk, many a professional man, many_a 
prosaic and plodding business man was a leader 
“over there.”” Those men led because the work to 
be done demanded leadership; they saw the necessity 
of getting things done, and by assuming leadership 
and responsibility they got things done. It is just 
such purpose, just such determination, just such 
willingness—nay, such eagerness—to get things done 
that will put the local retail lumberman at the head 
of the local program of reconstruction, now that the 
war is over. 


Something must be done, something is going to 
be done—in your community, Mr. Retailer, and you 
are the man to do it. Nobody else can do it as you 
can. Others can help you, but you will have to lead 
them. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has done 
something, has offered something in this issue (See 
Section 2) that will make easier your task of com- 
munity reconstruction, will supply you with material 
with which to work. But the use of this material in- 
volves leadership, your leadership. You will need 
the help of your editor, who is in control of the best 
medium of publicity in your community; and pub- 
licity now, as never before, is a force that must be 
enlisted in every undertaking of importance. Your 
problem will be to inject into him the same enthu- 
siasm that possesses you, and enlist his aid in push- 
ing your program. 


= + 


But you and your editor are not the only mem- 
bers of your community that must participate in this 
upbuilding. The-work will be expedited if your com- 
mercial club is back of it. But, above all things, im- 
mediate action is necessary. Today, now, not 
tomorrow or next week, is the time to act. Take 
Section 2 of this number of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN right over to your editor and get your 
campaign started at once. 

The lumber manufacturer is vitally interested and 
should be an industrious promoter of the reconstruc- 
tion program. Thru his salesmen he can have con- 
stant contact with sentiment thruout the country. 
The salesmen as they go from town to town should 
talk to the retailers, help them to develop their plans, 
go with them to interview the local editors and in 
every way possible throw the whole influence of the 
manufacturers into the scale for more homes and 
better communities. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need”. aga’? ha 


But in stocking up a retail yard it is import- ff i, AL PIE | ie 
ant that dealers choose woods of proven |RaPeeaaml | 

merit and for which there is a good demand, 
as for example 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orfor 


The beautiful figure of Douglas Fir makes it an ideal ford Cedar for interior finish, outside frame casings, 
wood for doors, finish, flooring, ceiling, etc. Its porch work, general repair work, etc. The manual 
training department of your schools can also profitably 
use this grade. All of these uses offer you a chance to 
build up a good trade. Carry these woods in stock. 
Interest your customers in the Shop grade of Port Or- They will sell easily and at a good profit. 





strength and durability insure big value when used for 
structural purposes. 


Our facilities for promptly filling orders will interest you. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Own a Home 








To t he Edit OYr—tThe American people were a unit in the prosecution of the war. They subordi- 
nated every personal and private consideration to that end. Now that the conflict is over, as the boys are 
coming back, and “home” is uppermost in their minds, it is significant that the Federal Government, as well 
as numerous trade and social organizations, has directed a large part of its energies to promoting home-build- 
ing. In many communities there are not enough houses; in some there are not enough home-owners—too 
many tenants—and in most there is vast room for improvement in dwelling construction. 


With these facts and conditions in mind, you will welcome, we think, every opportunity to promote 
home-building in your community. Directly, we—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—can reach only one 
class of readers and interest them in home-building. But we realize the need of publicity among the vast 
population of non-home-owners, tenants, and especially among the unthrifty who have not learned the wis- 
dom of saving to buy homes. 


To reach that class the local newspaper is the best, perhaps the only, medium; and the labor and expense 
of reaching it must be performed largely as a duty to the community. We are trying to perform our part of 
that duty by preparing and supplying to the newspapers of the country the material on this sheet, which you 
are at liberty to use without credit, and which we hope you will find it practicable to use freely. 


From work of this kind everybody in the community will benefit, the newspaper with the rest. We 
hope, however, because we believe it is the paper’s due and because it is a good investment for the adver- 
tiser, that the retail lumberman of your community is giving you liberal advertising patronage. For years 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been urging him to use advertising space with his local paper, and we 
have supplied thousands of retail lumbermen with attractive advertising layouts free, and when needed, cuts 
at nominal prices, so as to make easy the preparation of his advertising. If your local lumberman is not ad- 
vertising at all or is not using as much space as you think he should, write us and we will mail you a bulletin 
of advertising suggestions that will aid you to plan a consistent advertising program for him. At any rate, 
we hope you will use the clip-sheet matter freely. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Home is the. chief school of human home. Don’t waste your finest impulses 
virtue-—Channing. on somebody else’s house. 


Br A shareholder in your community— 





| 
MONEY spent for a home is money Buy A HOME, on the instalment plan A ROSE by any name may smell as 
and at the same time money in if need be; your little folks will make sweet, but the rose than blooms in your 
the payments in love for the place, and own home garden is sweetest. 
your home will earn dividends of happin 
ness that exceed those of any other in 
> is the grandest of all institu- vestment you can possibly make. . Our home is still home, be it ever so 
—Spurgeon. homely.—Charles Dibdin. 
Home is the seminary of all other insti 
THE HOME owner is a community asset ; tutions.—Chapin. You CAN’? get your full share of the 
» home renter is more than likely a prosperity of this community 


community liability. buying a home. 


Give your own house all those little 
personal touches that make a house a 


THE HOME is a foundation stone in 
Home—the nursery of the Infinite.— building a character; don’t try a house 
own a home. W. KE. Channing. as a substitute, 


Home makes the man.—Samuel Smiles. 
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The Thrift Habit 
Should Be an Aid 
to Home Building 


In normal times and as a class 
Americans have not been thrifty ; 
in the midst of plenty they have 
been prodigal and_ shortsighted 
economically. But war has shown 
that on occasion they can save; not 
perhaps as some of the older peo- 
ples can, but when they know the 
need of thrift they can practice it, 
as witness the large savings bal- 
ances coincident with the liberal 
purchases of Liberty bonds and 
other war securities. 

But thrift is a habit that is not 
formed quickly; it may be called 
almost a national trait, not yet, un- 
fortunately, an American trait, but 
there seems to have been a very 
great awakening. Reports from 
savings banks in the East show a 
large increase in savings accounts 
over those’ of one year ago. The 
people not only have purchased 
large amounts of Liberty bonds, 
investments in War 
Savings stamps and responded in 


made heavy 
liberal measure to the many ealls 
for welfare funds, but in addition 
have added to their savings ac- 
counts. More and larger accounts 
are reported by bank presidents in 
their annual statements now being 
made to their stockholders. 

These are very hopeful signs and 
should bring comfort to every busi- 
ness man as well as to every other 
American citizen. The thrift stamp 
book and the savings bank book 
may be classified as the first aid to 
the building programs that should 
be in the minds of all their owners. 

In the annual message of Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Llinois a few days 
ago at the convening of the State 
legislature he emphasized the great 
need of better housing conditions 
and requested the legislature to 
pass a bill embodying the best 
thought on this important subject. 
The States are beginning to recog- 
nize their responsibility to the citi- 
zens in preventing epidemics—not 





merely to quarantine against an 
epidemic once started but to pre- 
vent its inception, including pre- 
vention in the way of proper 
housing conditions that may save 
many lives. Proper drainage, plen- 
ty of air and sunshine and many 
other things enter into this big sub- 
ject. All citizens should be alive 
to the necessity of supplying to 
whatever agencies, in any State, are 
charged with the hanfling of this 
subject proper information that 
shall enable them to take wise 
action. 

Our country, as never before, 
now recognizes that the welfare of 
its citizens comes first. Good homes 
make good citizens. The practice 
of thrift is fitting the citizen to 
serve his community better. In or- 
der to be able to serve and later to 
command one first must learn to 
control himself. Turning our ex- 
travagances into economies is splen- 
did discipline along this line. The 
people have learned and are learn- 
ing to save. The thing now to do 
is to see that this new national asset 
does not go to waste, to direct it 
into channels of good.  Publie- 
spirited citizens should take hold 
of this problem with the same zest 
and enthusiasm displayed in han- 
dling the problems of war. 


This question of home owning 
accentuates another problem. 
Among the thousands of non-home 
owners are tenant farmers, a class 
already so numerous as to excite 
public alarm because their interest 
in maintaining soil fertility is not 
identical with that of the farm 
owner and that of the public. 
Legislation is needed providing 
changes in the present system of 
farm leases that will encourage ten- 
ants to improve the soil of leased 
farms. 

As the ordinary farm lease offers 
no inducement to the tenant to in- 
crease the fertility of the land cul- 
tivated he takes no account of the 
public interest in perpetuating ag- 
riculture. Much has been done to 
promote scientific agriculture the 





20d: 


chief end and aim of which is to 
maintain if not to increase soil fer- 
tility. This end can not be achieved 
until the tenant is given such an in- 
terest in the land itself that he is 
assured reimbursement at the ter- 
mination of the lease for the net in- 
crease in fertility due to his efforts. 

In this question all citizens have 
a vital interest and should exert all 
the influence possible to see that 
the reforms suggested are brought 
about. 


‘“THE OLD Homestead’’ is a precious 
memory to all of us; let’s not deprive 
our children of that blessing by bring- 
ing them up in a rented place. Build a 
house and with their mother they ’ll make 
it a home. 


The strength of a nation, especially 
of a republican nation, is in the intelli- 
gent and well ordered homes of the peo- 
ple—Mrs. Sigourney. 


THE HOME is a safe haven in every 
storm, 


A happy home is the single spot of 
rest which a man has upon this earth for 
the cultivation of his noblest sensibili- 
ties.—I’. W. Robertson. 


Buy A HOUSE and make a home, and 
thus identify yourself with your com- 
munity. Do not merely live in the com- 
munity—be a part of it. 


There is a magic in that little word— 
it is a mystie circle that surrounds com- 
fort and virtue never known beyond its 
hallowed limits.—Southey. 


OwNeERSHIP will do more than any 
course in domestic science to transform 
a house into a home. Love finds its most 
congenial soil in the home and there is 
no bond like a home to hold family and 
friends together. 


To be happy at home is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labor tends, and of 
which every desire prompts the execution. 


Johnson, 
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The New House 
Home, Sweet Home 


Now that the din of war has ceased 
and the soldiers are coming out of the 
‘trenches and from the training camps, the 
one word that is oftenest on their lips 
and the ideal to which they look for- 
ward with most pleasant anticipation is 
‘*Home.’’ The time of full employment 
at high wages, with concurrent enforced 
economies, it has been felt, was the time 
to induce people to save with a view to 
building homes after the war. In this 
connection the beautiful description of 
what the new house means, written by 
Winifred Black, a contributor to the 
Newspaper Feature Service, recently pub- 
lished reproduced in the American Build 
ing Association News, for its emphasis 
of a growing need and its wholesome 
timeliness is worth reprinting and spread 
ing broadcast wherever people are inter 
ested in building more homes: 

‘‘The house is almost done. Next 
week we will move into it. Ll wonder if 
I will love it as much as I want to. | 
couldn’t bear not to love my own house, 
that, thru the aid of a friendly building 
and loan association, I have planned with 
my own heart at every stroke of the ham- 
mer. I had a nice, romantic, interesting 
name for the house—the Hearth of the 
Four Winds, it was going to be—and a 
fine name it was, too, for the house stands 
right where the winds from the North 
and the breezes from the South and the 
wild storms from the West and the sharp 
gales from the Kast will go singing round 
the chimney in the wild way I love with 
all my heart. 

‘*There’s a fireplace in the middle of 
the house, and that’s why we named it 
the Hearth, but—what do you think? The 
house has named itself, and that’s what 
it’s going to be called from this day on, 
just as sure,as you live. 

‘“What a nice, soft gray it’s going to 
be when the rains set in and the sea 
winds begin to do their duty! The red 
on the roof really is friendly, isn’t it? 
What shall we put at the pergola?) Some 
thing quick. I never could wait a whole 
summer, after I get used to things, for a 
bit of green. Honeysuckle, of course, 
and ivy and the wild cucumber. Don’t 
you love that, all foaming white in the 
spring and covered with prickly green 
globes in the fall, with nice little lace 
fluffy-doodles for the dolls, inside? 

“‘Glory, I’m glad we built that fire 
place right in the middle of the house, 
too. 

‘What fun we’re going to have in 
that inglenook this winter! Whose seat 
is this on the side? I know, but I’m not 
going to tell. Let’s see if every one who 





knows the house can’t guess without be- 
ing told. 

‘*Little steps for the children to sit 
on. Dear me, they won’t be sitting there 
long. We must measure them by the fire- 
place the very first night the fire is lit. 
We’ll put a little mark on the brick 
and change it every time they change, 
and the first of every month we’ll meas- 
ure them. 

‘“Hurrah! They’ll grow old with the 
house—and so will 1; and how I shall love 
every minute of the growing. 

‘*‘No more moving, no more house- 
hunting, no more new  neighbors—just 
friends all around us, real friends, true 
friends; people we really know and peo- 
ple who really know us. When you really 
know people, you almost always really 
like them. 

‘*Come here, little boy; draw closer, 
sweet girl with the deep eyes full of 
dreams; stand close, dear sister; gather 
near together; come all of us in the little 
family. Let’s make a resolve today be- 
fore we move, 

‘See, here’s the key to the new house, 
the key to home, sweet home. 

‘*Let’s open the door wide when we 
go in and let’s invite in, to sit with us, 
Love and Trust and Fidelity and Honor 
and Good Nature and Tolerance—and 
let’s lock the door tight on Distrust and 
Malice and Envy and Fear. 

‘‘The first song that we sing in the 
new home shall be the old song, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ 

‘< «Here’s a home to all wanderers and 
love to all lonely hearts and kindness to 
all who are in need of friends.’ It’s a 
brave toast. Let’s drink it down together 
by the fireside in our new dear home.’’ 





THIS PRESS BULLETIN is 
part of the public service per- 
formed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the leading lum- 
ber paper of the world, pub- 
lished each week and containing 
regularly “The Community 
Builder,’”’ a department devoted 
wholly to the development of 
the community, along lines cal- 
culated to promote the prosper- 
ity and happiness of all. 

We shall appreciate copies of 
your paper in which you use 
material from this bulletin, and 
we shall welcome requests for 
more material as well as sugges- 
tions regarding methods of ex- 
tending and giving effectiveness 
to this work. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Your neighbors never will know what 
kind of a man you are until you own a 
home; and they will not think worse of 
you then. 


A man who in the struggles of life has 
no home to retire to, in fact or in mem- 
ory, is without life’s best rewards and 
life’s best defenses—J. G. Holland. 


‘*SToNE walls do not a prison make,’’ 
nor do they make a home. It is pride in 
ownership, the loving care growing out 
of long association, the personal history 
of each member of the family as it 1s 
written in the rooms of the home, the 
memory of the joys, the sorrows, the 
hopes and the fears, the efforts and the 
rewards—it is these that make the old 
home the dearest spot on earth. Own a 
home. 


The air of paradise did fan the house, 
and the angels officed all—Shakespeare. 


Ir 1s PRETTY hard to ‘‘keep the home 
>” 


fires burning’’ in a rented house. 


IF IT PAYS others to lend money to you, 
it will pay you to lend money to your 
self. Be a capitalist; lend yourself the 
money to build a home. Pay yourself 
back out of your savings in rent, and take 
your dividends in happiness. 


His home, the spot of earth supremely 
blessed, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the 
rest.— Montgomery. 


The great fight of our ancestors for 
independence in 1776 was successful be 
cause of their love for home. It was the 
greatest home building campaign ever 
launched in any country, and its mo 
mentum is still carrying us along the 
same road because we know that the home 
is the backbone of our nation. In other 
words, it is cur platform regardless of 
party, and because of the sacred feeling 
we have for our homes. The planning 
and building of one give all full red 
blooded Americans a pleasure almost be 
yond expression. 


I value this delicious home feeling as 
one of the choicest gifts a parent can 
hestow.—Washington Irving. 
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New is the Time to 
Build a Home 


With an abundance of employment 
at high wages and the recent stimulus 
to economy provided by the war, there 
is more money in the United States that 
could be utilized for home-building than 
has been available for many years. In 
the face of these facts, building mate 
rials are relatively low in price. The 
advance in cost of materials has not 
kept pace with the increases in wages 
and in other commodities. Henee, now 
is the time to build a home, whether it 
be the modest home of the workman or 
the more pretentious home of the cap 
italist. As a competent writer has lately 
said: i 

‘‘The present moment is favorable to 
the building of homes of all classes, 
from those of the millionaire to those of 
the workingman, The object in build- 
ing a home is comfort. The oppor- 
tunity for home building and owning 
comes with the possession of surplus 
means which can be invested in that 
way. Many persons of wealth have 
largely added to their fortunes through 
the war, even after deduction of income 
and profit taxes. The present is a favor 
able period for the use of such gains in 
the immediate building of new homes, 
so that the desired inerease of comfort 
or of luxury may be enjoyed at an early 
date. Many wage earners, recently 
earning more than ever before, have 
prudently laid aside a part of their 
earnings and have now accumulated, 
either in Liberty bonds or in savings 
banks, considerable sums with which 
they can begin home construction, De 
lay may result in the spending or the 
unwise investment of such savings. It 
is a part of wisdom to begin promptly 
the best form of investment for the 
workingman—a home for himself and 


his family.’’ 


Don rT you expect to stay here? Then 
why not own your home? Owning your 
home will make this town your town in a 
way that merely living in somebody else’s 
house ean not. 


Just the wee cot—the cricket’s chirr— 
Love and the smiling face of  her- 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE HOUSE you build for yourself may 
not be perfect, but it will come a whole 
lot nearer suiting your needs than any 
rented house. 
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And never to his 
That dollar ca 


Another dollar ; 
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More patriotic 
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And never more 
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Next time a do 
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HE SAFEST ‘‘ship’’ on which to sail 
sea of life is ownership. Build a 
ie and get aboard; or rather, get the 
rds and build a home. 


HE SUM OF $2,400,000,000, HERE- 
FORE SPENT ANNUALLY FOR 
JUORS, IS EQUIVALENT TO THE 
3ST OF 800,000 DWELLINGS AT AN 
ERAGE COST OF $3,000 EACH— 
OW OVER A THOUSAND MILES 
NG IF BUILT ON 50-FOOT LOTS. 
iow much of that money will be 
it that way? Wedo not know. The 
wer lies largely in the salesmanship 
che people who are interested in sell- 
houses. 


The Dollar at the 
Door 


day a silver dollar sought 
lodging in the town, 

cheery ring of silver brought, 

utent to settle down. 

» fellow it was first to sight 

Vas one, 1’m sad to say, 

o did not hasten to invite 

he coin in town to stay. 


s most unpatriotic man, 
nstead of being glad 

aid the dollar in the plan 

‘o help the town it had, 
» dollar sent afar to roam 

n other regions then 

1 never to his town or home 
‘hat dollar came again. 

$ $ $ 

ther dollar also came, 
Sut met a man more kind— 
fellow with a diff’rent name, 
fore patriotic mind. 

asked it in, he bade it stay 
nd help the town to grow; 

| never more it roamed away 


yr cared atar to go. 


ym house to house that dollar went 


\nd labored for the good 
ev’ry man to whom ’twas sent 
.nd all the neighborhood. 
helped the farmer’s field to till, 
‘o swing the woodsman’s ax, 
build the church upon the hill 
‘nd pay the village tax. 

$ $ $ 
xt time a dollar comes to town 
set’s greet it with a cheer; 
n’t send it off or turn it down, 
3ut let it settle here— 
y ev’ry dollar come to roost 
n home or farm or store 
one more dollar come to boost 


‘he town a little more! 


Of all worldly interests the making of 
a home should be the first in the mind of 
the head of a family. The home is the 
rallying place for all those of one flesh 
and blood who are united by the strong- 
est of human ties. In the home are in- 
spired all hopes of advancement, all plans 
for progress and all aspirations after 
higher things. 


Kivery one in his own house and God in 
all of them.—Cervantes. 


Iv IS HOME ownership that makes mar- 
riage a real partnership. As time passes 
the home becomes a corporation, and the 
children become stockholders, who pay 
dividends in love, which is more valuable 
than cash. Build a home. 


MONEY spent here is invested in your 
town; spent elsewhere, it builds up some 


hody else’s town, 


Imagine a nation of homeless men, a 
nation deserving the epithet ‘‘the home- 


? what would it have to pre- 


less people; ’ 
serve, what to fight for? And however 
given to peace we all may be, in the last 
analysis the test of a nation’s fitness to 
live is that it will fight for its life. Wipe 
out the home and the whole structure tot- 
ters and falls. 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there is no place 
like home.—J. Howard Payne. 


OWNERSHIP is the Philosopher’s stone 
that can transmute mere wood and brick 
and stone into a home, 


The home is essentially a human insti- 
tution. All human institutions are open 
to improvement. The home is too impor- 
tant a factor in human life to be left be- 
hind in the mareh of events; its influence 
is too wide, too deep, too general for us 
to ignore. 


Home—with all that the sweet word 
means; home for each of us, in its best 
sense; yet shorn of inordinate expenses, 
freed of grinding labors, open to the 
blessed currents of progress that lead and 
list us all—this we may have and keep 
for all time. 
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I have always felt that the best secur- 
ty for civilization is the dwelling, and 
jat upon properly appointed and becom- 
sg dwellings depends more than any- 
ing else the improvement of mankind. 
uch dwellings are the nursery of all 
jmestic virtues and without a becoming 
me the exercise of those virtues is im- 
wssible.— Beaconsfield. 


BETTER a modest cottage ‘‘home’’ than 
; mansion ‘‘house.’’ Better build to 
wit your means and station in life than 
op rent beyond both. Make your house 
our home. 


The people who today own their own 
homes have shown their confidence in the 
wommunity in the past by investing their 
avings in that community. They are the 
substantial citizens of the community. 
The small investments that they began 
lave grown to large and substantial in- 
vestments, and while they were saving 
their investments and had them in homes 
their credit was always good and tided 
them over whenever difficulty arose. Con- 
filence, one of the essentials of success, 
comes from the knowledge of ownership 
pf a home, 


‘‘HomrE’’ has been the inspiration of 
he finest literature of all ages. Hither 
appiness at the home fireside or longing 
ior it has inspired the poet and the ro 
naneer, 


Ir 1s IN middle and old age that the 
mfort and security of home make their 
trongest appeal. Do not be deluded 
rith the thought that you will be as con- 
ited then as now in a rented house. 
piild « home for yourself and thus pro 
ile for comfort, security and happiness 
old age. 


BE A BOOSTER 


Be a booster if you can, 

Booster of your fellowman. 

oost your county, boost your state, 
boost your town at any rate. 

boost it as a place to live, 

boost it—ev’ry boost you give 
lakes the town a better town- 
ost it up, don’t knock it down. 


k a booster—for you can; 

Wosting is the better plan. 

sters always win acclaim, 

ost the knockers to their shame. 

st them when they need your help— 
ke them yell instead of yelp. 

host them till they have to boost; 

st them up, or off the roost. 


[pes not spend too much time look- 
over the automobile catalogs until 
have selected the house plans. When 
k house has been built you’ll know 
Here is the handiest place for the 
rage, 












Will the Environment 
of This Town Keep 
Your Boy Here? 


This town may never be a Chicago or 
a New York, but it can be made to 
grow. If you have the impression that 
those cities grew entirely because of 
their geographical location, you are 
wrong. That helped, but it took con- 
scientious work and _ perseverence to 
make them grow and keep them grow 
ing. There isn’t a man in this town 
who would want to see it become a 
town of tenements. This town is a 
better place in which to live. You get 
the rain, the sunshine and the fresh 
air here, while in these big cities you 
get rain, little sunshine and practically 
no fresh air. If your boy talks of go- 
ing to the city, advise him otherwise. 
Keep him here in his own home, where 
environments are good and pure. If you 
want your children and your grand 
children around to cheer you when shad 
ows of time begin creeping into your 
life, make this town so good your boy 
will want to stay here. Show him the 
old home is preferable to the big city 
as a place in which to live. 


A NEW LEAF 


WHEREAS, Public Sentiment, man- 
ifested in community co-operation, is 
an Invincible Force; 


WHEREAS, Individual Indifference 
forbids healthy Public Sentiment and 
when in control depresses and stifles; 

WHEREAS, The Community is the 
Body of which Individual Citizens are 
Members and the Body can not be 
strong if the members be atrophied; 
and 

WHEREAS, Without action Life is 
Impossible, Death inevitably ensuing; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in the years to 
come, I shall Believe in my Fel- 
low Townsmen and have Faith in My 
Community and shall make known my 
Belief and Faith in season and out of 
season by all my public and private 
acts and utterances; 

WHEREAS, All that I have and all 
that I can hope for in a Material, 
Moral and Social way, are inseparably 
United with my Community’s Fate; be 
it further and finally 

Resolved, That | shall Supplement 
my Faith in my Fellows and my Belief 
in my Community by Giving Freely of 
my Time and my Money in promoting 
my Community’s—therefore My Own 
—Interests. 


Home should be an oratorio of the 
memory, singing to all our after life mel- 
odies and harmonies of old-remembered 


joy —Henry Ward Beecher. 
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The sweetest type of heaven is home— 
nay, heaven is the home for whose acqui- 
sition we are to strive the most strongly. 
Home, in one form and another, is the 
great object of life. It stands at the 


end of every day’s labor and beckons us 
to its bosom; and life would be cheerless 
and meaningless, did we not discern 
across the river that divides from the life 
beyond glimpses of the pleasant mansions 
prepared for us.—J. G@. Holland. 


It’s FUNNY what a ‘‘nut’’ home own- 
ership makes of a fellow; four-leaved 
clovers grow more plentifully on his lot 
than on any other; even the sun shines 
brighter, the grass is greener, the climate 
more hospitable; in fact ownership turns 
an ordinary house and lot into a ‘‘miero- 
cosmus,’’ a little world different from 
all others, a world of the home-owner’s 
own making. 


Cling to thy home! If there the mean 
est shed : 

Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy 
head, 

And some poor plot with vegetables 
stored 

Be all that heaven allots thee for thy 
board, 

Unsavory bread and herbs that scat 
ter’d grow, 

Wild on the river-bank or mountain- 
brow; 

Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall 
provide 

More heart’s repose than all the world 
beside.—Leonidas, 


PUSHERS AND PESSIMISTS 

Pushers are usually in the thick of the 
business fight, producing. 

Pessimists growl on the outskirts, 
waiting to seize the spoils the pushers 
win. 

Pushers build and pessimists tear down. 

Pushers blaze new trails. Pessimists 
travel in ruts. 

Pushers are bright; cheerful, joyous 
and brave. Pessimists are gloomy, dole 
ful, grouchy and weak. 

Pushers boost each other and so, boost 
all. Pessimists knock each other, and 
thus they fall. 

Pushers bring prosperity. Pessimists 
throw blight on all prosperity. 

We’re going to be a Pusher. 

What are you going to be—and do?— 
Ohio Print. 


Home ownership has its influence on 
public affairs of the community. A man 
who does not own property is apt to show 
an influence in public affairs in propor 
tion to his lack of investment. Let a man 
acquire a home, and see the difference in 
his attitude. A real home is an inspira 


tion. It is an incentive to good citizen 
ship, an anchor for the family, and finally 
a cornerstone of the community’s life and 
solidity. 


In no way is the publie spirit of a 
town’s population more accurately dete: 
mined than by the character of its publi: 
buildings, publie works and publie insti 
tutions; and the person who is utterly 
devoid of publie spirit would not know 
ingly invest his money in a community 
composed of citizens like himself. When 
investing his money away from home he 
knows well enough the value of public 
spirit as manifested in the building of 
good churches, good schools, good roads 
and good stores; but he somehow can not 
see its value at home, and he will oppos 
with his vote and influence every public 
improvement that involves expense to 


him, 





THIS PRESS BULLETIN is 
part of the public service per- 
formed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the leading lum- 
ber paper of the world, pub- 
lished each week and containing 
regularly “The Community 
Builder,” a department devoted 
wholly to the development of 
the community, along lines cal- 
culated to promote the prosper- 
ity and happiness of all. 

We shall appreciate copies of 
your paper in which you use 
material from this bulletin, and 
we shall welcome requests for 
more material as well as sugges- 
tions regarding methods of ex- 
tending and giving effectiveness 
to this work. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











BOOST, BROTHERS, BOOST! 
We can not all be president 
And boss the village board, 
We can not all become the gent 
Who wins a mayor’s reward, 
We can not all become the guy 
Who rules the highest roost; 
But one thing we can do, say I 
That’s boost, my brothers, boost! 


This town is just as good a town 
As anywhere you’ll hit; 

There’s naught on earth can keep it dow: 
It we keep boosting it. 

Let’s trade at home, let’s let a yell 
By local pride produced ; 

There’s one thing all ean do as well 
That’s boost, my brothers, boost! 


When any fellow starts to knock 
This town in any way, 

Our dads to dig, our maids to mock, 
Our Government to flay, 

Just take the knocking one aside 
And, ere your hold is loosed, 

Just whisper gently, ‘‘ Darn your hide, 
Now boost, you knocker, boost!’’ 


PUT THIS question to your family te 
night—‘‘Shall we build a home?’’ an 
take a vote. It will be carried una 
imously. 
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BOOST, BROTHERS, BOOST! 
We can not all be president 
And boss the village board, 
We can not all become the gent 
Who wins a mayor’s reward, 
We can not all become the guy 
Who rules the highest roost; 
But one thing we can do, say I 
That’s boost, my brothers, boost! 


This town is just as good a town 
As anywhere you’ll hit; 

There’s naught on earth can keep it down 
It we keep boosting it. 

Let’s trade at home, let’s let a yell 
By local pride produced ; 

There’s one thing all can do as well 
That’s boost, my brothers, boost! 


When any fellow starts to knock 
This town in any way, 

Our dads to dig, our maids to mock, 
Our Government to flay, 

Just take the knocking one aside 
And, ere your hold is loosed, 

Just whisper gently, ‘Darn your hide, 
Now boost, you knocker, boost! ’’ 


PuT THIS question to your family to- 
night— ‘Shall we build a home?’’ and 


take a vote. It will be earried unan- 
imously. 
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fully planned and continuous, does 
actually produce business, and act 
upon that realization by setting 
aside a fixed percentage of his aver- 
age annual sales to be invested in 
advertising during the present 
year. 

In the shoe trade, according to 
figures compiled by the bureau of 
research of the graduate school of 
business administration, Harvard 
University, the percentage varies 
from 1.03 percent on the cheaper 
lines to 2 percent on the higher 
priced shoes. Chain systems of 
shoe stores appropriate an average 
of 2.03 percent of their sales for ad- 
vertising. 

A compilation made by Printers’ 
Ink, relating to eight department 
stores situated in several States, 
whose annual sales ranged from one 
million to four and a half millions 
of dollars, shows a range of 31/, to 
6 percent of their gross sales ex- 
pended for advertising, the average 
being 414 percent. 

At a recent meeting of retailers 
engaged in various lines the sub- 
ject of what proportion of sales 
should be spent for advertising was 
discussed at length, the prevailing 
opinion centering on 2 percent as ¢ 
proper normal basis, to be increased 
under special circumstances. One 
dealer said that his method was to 
appropriate 3 percent of the last 
preceding year’s sales, plus 3 per- 
cent of the expected increase for 
the ensuing year. 

From the foregoing it will be 
seen that in most retail lines 2 per- 
cent of gross sales is regarded as ¢ 
conservative basis of advertising 
expenditure. Probably 214 percent 
would be nearer the average among 
live, aggressive merchants. 

It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to attempt to tell any retailer 
what percentage of his sales he 
should invest in further extending 
his business thru advertising, but 
to point out what the most suecess- 
ful merchants in a wide variety of 
lines are doing, and to suggest the 
advantage of a continuous, sys- 
tematic campaign, based upon a 
fixed percentage of sales, rather 
than spasmodic, haphazard effort 
which ean hardly be expected to 
produce the best results possible. 


The home owning spirit is the spirit 
that develops the community. Failure to 
apply the community development and 
home loving principle means mold and 
cobwebs. It means a superabundance of 
old inhabitants and the constant migra- 
tion of young men and women to newer 
fields where communities are interested in 
the idea that ‘‘our’’ town is the best 
town largely because most of the folks in 
our town own their own homes. 
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Jacob A. Riis says: ‘‘Upon the home 
rests our moral character; our civie and 
political liberties are grounded there; 
virtue, manhood, citizenship grow there. 


American citizenship in the long run will 
be, must be, what the American home 
ig.” 


Home in one form or another is the 
great object of life—Holland. 





The ownership of homes makes for the 
spirit of codperation for the good of the 
community, based upon full appreciation 
of the fact that no man’s real success 
can be built upen the failure of those 
around him, Of the lasting impressions 
that one gains upon going to a new town 
are the character of its inhabitants and 
the character of the houses that they 
live in. One can very quickly tell whether 
the town is a home owning town or not, 
and if it is not a home owning community 
one does not want to make his home in it. 
Rather than invest his money among 
people who are satisfied with the 
poorer conditions such as are always to 
be found in the community where the 
inhabitants do not own their homes the 
chances are that the investor will take an 
early train looking for a more promising 
location. 


~~ Money invested in a home brings a re 


ward that can not be measured in dollars 
and cents. There is a satisfaction in 
knowing that one has a home when pos- 
sibly all other investments fail. It gives 
him a feeling of security and demands 
the recognition of his fellow men, because 
by building he shows his faith in the fu 
ture of the community. 


The first indication of domestic happi 
ness is the love of one’s home.—M. de 
Montlosier. 


‘‘There is no place like home,’’ is a 
well known saying. Home is a good 
place to live. It is a good place to trade. 
The communities that believe in keeping 
their dollars at home are the thriving 
communities. Build a home and thrive. 

Washington Irving said: ‘‘I value this 
delicious home feeling as one of the 
choicest gifts a parent can bestow.’’ 


The first requisite of a family is an 
abiding place, but that place is not nec- 
essarily a home. The word can not be 
applied to quarters temporarily occupied 
whether a house or a hotel. A home must 
have a measure of permanecy. The aver 
age family’ that owns a home will say 
that it will become independent of salary 
and will establish a permanent buying 
power that the renting family seldom has. 
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THE BOOSTER 
Oh, the nightingale is calling 
And the mockingbird may sing 
When the shades of night are falling 
In the Summer and the Spring. 
But the ordinary rooster 
Is a better friend to men 
For the rooster 
Is the booster 
Who awakens us again! 


There are kickers in the city, 
There are knockers in the town, 
Who will tell you it’s a pity 
How the place is running down. 
But the optimistic booster 
Is a better citizen— 
For the booster 
Is the rooster 
Who awakens us again! 
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wholly to the development of 
the community, along lines cal- 
culated to promote the prosper- 
ity and happiness of all. 

We shall appreciate copies of 
your paper in which you use 
material from this bulletin, and 
we shall welcome requests for 
more material as well as sugges- 
tions regarding methods of ex- 
tending and giving effectiveness 
to this work. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











THE MAN WITH A SMILE 
Oh, for a man with a smile— 
When matters are breaking wrong, 
When things have gone bad for a while, 
Oh, for a man with a song! 
For a smile or a song in that kind of a 
case 
Is a greater help than a somber face. 


Oh, for a man with a laugh!— 
When matters are looking blue. 
When you’re getting the daily gaff, 
Oh, for a grin or two! 
At a time like that when a laugh or grin 
Is the thing that will let the sunshine in! 


Oh, for a man with a boost— 

When matters are on a rock. 
Oh, for a word unloosed 

To take the sting from a knock! 
For a boost, or clasp, or a friendly pat, 
Is a certain cure in a time like that. 


Home interprets heaven. Home is 


heaven for beginners.—Parkhurst. 
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Every man ought to have some ambi 


tion. The man who makes good always 
has his share and that ambition ought 
to bend toward good citizenship, which 
means, among other things, the accumu 
lation of enough property to afford rea- 
sonable financial stability. The owner 
ship of a home is the first step in the 


process. 


The sweetest type of heaven is home. 


—J. G. Holland, 


WHEN your friends come to town to 
visit you doesn’t it hurt your self-respeet 
to have the neighbors direct them to your 
home as ‘‘the old Smith, or Jones, or 
Brown place’’? There is nothing like 
making your home a community land- 
mark with your name attached to it. The 
only way to do that is to build a home. 


Better Save Than 
Beg or Borrow 


After the Revolution, when questions 
of National finance were uppermost in 
the minds of all who desired the pros- 
perity and success of the new govern- 
ment, Benjamin Franklin remarked: ‘‘A 
small increase in industry in every Amer- 
ican, male and female, with a small dim 
inution of luxury, would produce a sum 
far superior to all we can hope to beg or 
borrow from all our friends in Europe.’’ 

This observation of Franklin has its 
application to the building of a home. 
A little more industry, a little denial of 
luxuries, and one might add, a little fore- 
sight, will combine to make home owner 
ship a reality. One of the strongest 
inducements to the habit of saving is 
having in mind all the time a definite 
purpose; and of all the definite purposes 
one might have, none is more worthy, 
none sounder economically and none 
more promotive of happiness and seeur- 
ity than the building of a home. 

Many a family struggles throughout 
its whole history without discovering 
that all its troubles are due to the single 
fact that its members will not so limit 
their expenditures as to leave a safe 
margin between income and _ outgo. 
While present necessity does not compel 
them to do so, they lack the foresight to 
see that future necessity that age and 
infirmity will force upon them. The 
man who today saves for buying a home 
does so because he can look a little far 
ther into the future than the man who 
goes on spending all his earnings while 
living in a rented house, and leaves the 
‘*future to take care of itself.’’ He 
lacks the imagination to project himself 
into the future ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, to a period of his life when owner- 
ship of a home would afford him the 
peace and comfort that no other posses- 
sion can give. 


Own a Ho 
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Own a Home 

We believe in the institution calle | 
marriage. We believe no man _ has 
reached the fullness of life until he has 
a household of his own. We _ believe 
man should take unto himself a wife. 

Human tradition and human law re 
quire that, having done so, he shall fur 
nish her with food and shelter. So far 
as shelter is concerned, to rent a room, 
or a few rooms, or a house somewhere, 
fulfills the letter of that tradition and 
law. We doubt very much that it ful- 
fills the spirit of them. 

We believe that a woman may very 
properly demand that the shelter that 
is furnished her by her husband shall 
be theirs in fact as well as in name, 
We believe that, if we were a woman, 
we would demand it. We may be mak 
ing trouble for some prospective bride 
groom in this town, but nevertheless we 
suggest to the bride to be that his abil 
ity or desire to furnish her a home is 
a pretty good test of his character and 
affection, 

We do not mean that no man should 
marry until he has the means with 
which to build. But he should not 
marry until he has the means to begin 
building or to begin buying. 

Having begun to build or to buy, it 
means years, perhaps, of self-denial. It 
means going without this and doing 
without that. But, too, it means more 
than that. It means a bond of common 
sacrifice that will unite man and wife 
closer than could the enjoyment of any 
luxury, 

So, we say to the woman, marry the 
man who is willing to give you a real 
home according to his means. And, we 
say to the man, marry a woman who 
demands it. It is that kind of a mar 


riage that is likely to result: happily. 


Don’ Watt until you are dead to get 
a little plot of your own. Buy a lot and 
build a home, 


There is no sanctuary of virtue like 
home.—Kdward Everett. 


This ‘*Buy a IHome’’ movement. is 
in its broadest sense worthy of the sup 
port of everyone interested in the future 
of this country. Unless we go forward we 
must recede. There is no possibility of 
a town or community remaining in a 
state of arrested development. It will 
either grow or decay. Join in home build 
ing and make it grow. 


Thrift is everywhere regarded as a vir 
tue. In America thrift is not a national 
trait, but it should be. Years of labor 
and saving for a home teach thrift and 
inspire that business sense that many of 
us lack, 


“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ 


NITY BUILDER 


TRADE MARK 


Sora 
=) 


The United States has spent each year 
for liquor $2,400,000,000 which now it 
will have for the purchase of other 
things. Doubtless there are thousands 
of families whose first desire is a com- 
fortable home and much of this money 
should be turned in the direction of 
making it possible to build homes. Each 
community thruout the United States is 
going to share in the redistribution of 
this great sum. To what better use 
could it be put than to build homes 
that are needed and to improve homes 
already built? 


KNOCK KNOCKING 
Yes, there are times you ought to knock, 
You ought to knock with glee, 
Occasions when 
Your fellow men 
With knocking will agree. 
When someone gets his hammer out 
To knock his brother man, 
Get busy too; 
It’s up to you 
Knock knocking all you can. 


When someone else begins to knock 
The other fellow’s game, 
When someone tries 
To criticize 
You’re free to do the same. 
When someone mentions this or that 
lo hurt his fellow man, 
Just say you know 
It isn’t so 
Knock Knocking All You Can, 


Just take the knocker by the hand 
And turn him face about; 
If he persist, 
The pessimist, 
Just make him cut it out. 
You’ll find, in traveling through life, 
This way the better plan 
In ev’ry place, 
In ev’ry case, 
Knock Knocking All You Can, 


You CAN own a home; no man is 80 
poor and none so rich as not to find profit 
in home ownership. 


THERE 1S nothing like paying taxes on 
real estate to give you an interest in the 
expenditure of publie money. You have 
to pay taxes when you rent and interest 
on the owner’s investment too. — Better 
build a home and get the interest on your 
own investment. 


No genuine observer can decide other- 
wise than that the homes of the nation 
are the bulwarks of personal and na 
tional safety and thrift.—J/. G@. Holland. 


Chief among the considerations that 
should present themselves to the average 
family is the influence of a home on ehil- 
dren. The spirit of pride in the home 
and family, one of the strongest elements 
in character building, is fostered and en- 
hanced only when there is a real home, a 
permanent home, one that children ean 
regard as ‘four home.’’ 


The Village Beautiful 


If a single merchant in this town 
were to adopt the permanent policy of 
making his store attractive in all pos- 
sible ways he undoubtedly could hold 
the best trade of his town in the face 
of competition of every other kind. 

What is true of the individual mer- 
chants is true of the entire village. All 
it needs to hold its trade and its popula- 
tion is to be attractive. 

Attractiveness is of many kinds and 
is composed of many elements. Good 
roads, clean streets, low prices and high 
quality will attract to and generally 
hold trade for a village. 

But shaded streets well sprinkled, 
green lawns closely cropped, neatly 
painted and well-kept houses and out- 
buildings reflect a diligence and _ pros- 
perity that are almost as persuasive as 
some of the more tangible and material 
appeals of cost and quality. 

One may imagine, for example, what 
a transformation could be effected in 
this town if every window on its busi- 
ness streets were occupied by a flower 
box filled with beautiful flowering 
plants. Yet the thought need not re- 
main wholly imaginative; for at a com- 
paratively small cost to each individual 
merchant such a transformation could 
be effected. Many of the largest stores 
and hotels of the great cities have deco- 
rated their windows in this way. 

An example thus set by the merchants 
doubtless would be followed by many 
citizens in the decorating of their resi- 
dences, and in a few years our village 
would become known far and wide for 
the beauty of its homes and places of 
business. 


The house of everyone is to him as his 
castle and fortress, as well for his de- 
fense against injury and violence, as for 
his repose.—Sir Hdward Coke. 


One of the safest and biggest profit 
saving investments any young couple 
could make today is u home. Money 
spent that way in a fixed place can al- 
ways be realized, and the comfort de- 
rived therefrom can not be measured in 
dollars and cents. Better decide to 
anchor today and join the ranks of home 
builders and tomorrow your chest will 
measure six inches larger in the posses- 
sion of a home. It works wonders. 


There are dreams we dream in the days 
of youth 
That are wonderful dreams of joy, 
For there comes no dream like the hopes 
that gleam 
Thru the heart and mind of a boy. 


But the dearest dream of the dreams we 
dream 
As the tangled path we roam 
Is the dream appears in later years, 
When we dream our dream of a home. 
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NATIONAL prohibition means more and_ better 
homes, because there will be more money to build 
them with. Dollars spent for booze can’t buy 
lumber. The only line of building work that will 
languish under the new regime will be the erection 
of jails and asylums. 

How mucH of your gross income do you spend in 
advertising, Brother Retailer? One retail company 
reports that it usually spends about 1 pereent and 
it will be more nearly 11% percent during the cur- 
rent year. Nevertheless the company seems to be 
several jumps ahead of the sheriff and still gaining. 





THERE SEEMS to be a general impression 
abroad in the land that the unusual] demand for 
walnut for war uses has practically exhausted that 
wood. The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is, however, placing page advertisements 
in the furniture journals, annvuncing that the 
demand for walnut brought available supplies to 
light in such quantities that there remains a visible 
supply for peace time use which was undreamed of 
a few years ago. The statement is made that man- 
ufacturers are fully stocked with logs and have a 
permanent supply of standing timber in sight. 

A LUMBER wholesaler has devised terms of sale 
that purport to make the order voidable if the 
mill with which the wholesaler places it becomes 
unable to fill it ‘‘in case of fire or other unavoid- 
able misfortune,’’ and also if the buyer sells his 
business, changes his financial rating or suit is 
begun by any other creditor; or if purchaser has 
‘*failed to comply with all the conditions of either 
this or any previous or subsequent order accepted 
by us from said purchaser.’’ Under any of these 


circumstances the wholesaler may at his option ean- 
cel the contract by notice wired or mailed, and no 
time limit is set within which he may do this. It 
is announced that counsel for wholesalers has ap 
proved this form. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would like to have comment on it from some of the 
counsel for retailers or retail associations. It has 
a dim recollection of court decisions regarding con- 
tracts that purport to be binding upon one party 
and not upon the other. The complete terms of 
sale appear on page 44 of this issue. 





THE CusToM of having a community Christmas 
tree is growing. This tree is usually one of large 
size and of course is located out of doors and 
usually brilliantly illuminated. The American For 
estry Association suggests that instead of cutting 
and securing a new tree each year at great expense 
for this purpose a tree should be planted in a 
suitable place and used year after year. The orig 
inal cost of transplanting an evergreen tree of 
large size would, of course, be heavy, but could 
well be afforded in a city like Chicago, where the 
custom of a community Christmas tree has been 
followed for the last few years. The suggestion 
is interesting, and the drain upon the forest repre- 
sented by this custom is not inconsiderable. 





H. Gorpon Hayes, of Yale University, discusses 
‘*Production after the War’’ in the Journal of 
Political Economy, and particularly the assumption 
that a great shortage of commodities exists which 
it will take some time to satisfy. He quotes more 
or less plausible statistics to indicate that the short- 
age has been largely in goods of quick consumption 
and has been therefore largely balanced by the re- 
duced consumption of such goods. He estimates 
that a year should be sufficient to replete the world 
stocks of what he terms durable products, He says 
further: ‘‘Conspicuous among the forms of du- 
rable goods that have suffered in upkeep and ex- 
tension during the war are buildings and roadways. 
But as the total number of persons engaged in the 
building trades in 1910 was less than one and three 
quarter millions, and the number engaged in the 
construction and repair of roadways was less than 
a quarter of a million, it is evident that such work 
can not absorb a proportionately large amount of 
the labor released at the termination of the war. 
Construction work may be expected to represent 
more than a normal proportion of our economic 
output the next few months and should be en- 
couraged as a means of alleviating the unemploy- 
ment that may accompany the shift from war pro- 
duction to peace-time production, but the large 
part of our economic energy now, as before the war, 
will be devoted to the production of consumption 
goods and largely to the production of non-durable 
as compared with durable consumption goods.’’ 


A Movement to Standardize 
Pulley Sizes 


Those who recall Harrington Emerson’s studies 
of belting conditions in the machine shops of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad some years 
ago will remember also the tremendous improve- 
ments that were secured, chiefly by the purchase of 
better grades of belting and a better system of in- 
spection and maintenance repairs. 

The life of belting is, however, shortened by 
overloading it thru improper design of pulley sizes 
and widths and belting speeds to carry a given 
horsepower. There has been and still is very little 
standard practice in this field; but a beginning has 
heen made, as may be noted from the report on 
page 66 of this issue of a conference recently held 
in Cleveland between the standardization commit- 
tee of the International Belting Conference and 
the Electric Power Club. The belting of motors 
is of course only a part of the belting problem, tho 
assuming constantly increasing proportions; yet a 
standard practice introduced here would quickly 
make its influence felt in other fields of power ma- 
chinery design and installation. The theoretical 
relations of belt size and speed to horsepower 
transmission have been defined within fairly accept- 


able limits; what remains to be done is to provide 
pulleys and belts that put these principles into 
actual practice. Slippage loss of power and short- 
ened belting life are two power cost factors that 
will stand a material reduction from present aver- 
age performance results. 
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Economical Land Clearing 
an Engineering Problem 


Altho the University of Wisconsin has for 
four years operated a land clearing special train, 
visiting various sections of the State and giving 
demonstrations of land clearing methods by the 
use of stump pullers, dynamite etc., there is still 
a demand for such demonstrations from sections 
of the State that have not yet been visited. 
Demonstrations thus far have been conducted at 
a number of different points, nineteen having 
been covered in the 1918 trip. The total attend- 
ance at these demonstrations last year, not in- 
cluding children, was 11,225. At fifteen of the 
points visited evening meetings were held, with 
exhibitions of moving pictures showing land 
clearing operations. 

The agricultural engineering department has 
recently issued a mimeographed report of last 
year’s trip, which was merely for demonstra- 
tion, no attempt being made to gather research 
data as the result of the demonstration work. 
Some of the conclusions of the report, however, 
are that there should be a greater standardiza- 
tion of stump pulling machinery, which would 
enable its being sold at a lower cost. There were 
very few breakages during the demonstrations 
last year, showing that manufacturers have im- 
proved and strengthened their machines. 

Another interesting conclusion of this report 
is that while the greater percentage of dynamite 
used for land clearing purposes is of higher and 
more costly grades, the 20 percent grade is 
found to be actually sufficient in nearly all 
instances. The only exceptions are for work in 
mud or very light sand, where a more quick 
acting dynamite may be necessary in order to 
get sufficient lifting power. By the use of 
electric firing the charge can be divided and 
distributed under the larger roots, and by 
simultaneous firing more effective results can be 
secured than thru the use of a single discharge 
fired in the old way. 

Economical land clearing is really an engineer- 
ing problem, and Wisconsin farmers have been 
given very efficient assistance in this direction. 


Useful Criticisms of 
Log Camp Rations 


In its issue of Dec. 28 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
editorially suggested the desirability of applying 
to the feeding of men in the lumber industry some 
of the ideas and practices that have been worked 
out with some regard to scientific principles in the 
feeding of soldiers and sailors. 

The need for some improvement of this sort is 
now shown by a report of Capt. Thearaldsen of 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production, Food Produc- 
tion Board, who has been making an investigation 
of this subject in the fir camps of the Pacifie 
Northwest. He finds that the total amount of 
food purchased includes a waste that ranges from 
20 to 30 percent. 

The first essential to economical use of food- 
stuffs appears to be the employment of an efficient 
cook, This is a matter of some difficulty, and not 
merely because of the limited supply but because 
of the hard requirements. A camp cook is often 
required to work from 4:30 in the morning to 8:30 
in the evening, or later, for seven days of the weck. 
He is on his feet a great deal of the time and it 
is common for his legs to give out. This report 
recommends some system that would give each cook 
a short vacation on pay at regular intervals. 

Another waste is in preparing too great a vari- 
ety and too large quantities of food for each meal. 
A single meat and a single dessert should be suffi- 
cient. If plate service is given only as much should 
be placed upon each plate as the lightest eater will 
consume, others who desire a second helping being 
expected to ask for it. If meats are placed upon 
the table in platters they are often wasted by being 
cut into too large pieces. 

Waste of food at the table appears to be due 
more to overeating than to food left upon the 
plates. There appears to be very little intentional 
waste of food due to taking more than is eaten. 
The over eating of food is considered to be caused 
partly by too rapid eating and the report suggests 
that instead of prohibiting talking at the meals 
the men should be encouraged to converse and to 
take more time in eating than is the practice at 
present. 

Cold storage apparatus of some sort would be 
desirable in every camp of fifty or more men. 
There should, of course, be adequate protection 
against ravages of rats and mice, but this is often 
neglected. The purchasing is often not well con- 
sidered and there is often divided authority. A 
competent cook should be largely permitted to make 
requisition for what is desired, leaving to the pur- 
chasing agent only the problem of filling the requi- 
sition in the lowest available market, 


Left-over meat and vegetables should be reserved 
within twenty-four hours; not in the form of hash 
if it can be avoided, as hash appears to be univer- 
sally unpopular. Stews and meat pies are, how- 
ever, acceptable. While beef ig usually the main 
reliance in meat, it should be varied by pork, mut- 
ton or fish, and monotony should be avoided as far 
as possible in the selection and cooking of other 
foods. 

There is a ‘‘Manual for Army Cooks’’ which 
undoubtedly would be a useful text in many lum 
bering camps. Why should there not, however, be 


a manual for lumber cooks and some effort at — 


standardizing the feeding of men in fhe industry? 
Too often an attractive and unduly expensive table 
is resorted to as an attraction in securing and hold- 
ing labor. An ample and appetizing ration is, of 
course, desirable, but it need not be an unduly ex- 
pensive one to accomplish those ends. 


Good Tenant Houses Will Help 
Solve Farm Labor Problem 


Officials of the Department of Agriculture, as 
well as other qualified authorities, freely express 
the opinion that the farm labor situation this year 
may present quite as serious problems as last year, 
notwithstanding the large number of men _ that 
are being released from military service. It is 
pointed out, for instance, that the increased area 
of winter wheat sown last fall, estimated to be 
about 16 pereent greater than the acreage sown 
in the fall of 1917, calls for a greatly increased 
supply of farm labor to care for that crop alone, as 
three or four men are needed to harvest what one 
man has sown, and there certainly was no surplus 
of labor at sowing time. A large number of our 
soldiers will remain in Europe thruout most, if not 
all, of the present year. Immigration has practi- 
cally been suspended for the last year or two, and 
was materially reduced for a considerable prior 
period, which has affected the supply of farm 
labor, both directly and indirectly. Taking these 
and other factors into consideration it seems prob- 
able that real difficulty will be experienced by 
farmers in securing and holding sufficient labor to 
enable them properly to plant, cultivate and har- 
vest the crops that the world needs as never before. 

The remedy consists, in part, in making farm 
conditions sufficiently attractive, especially to the 
returning soldiers with farm experience, that quali- 
fied men will gravitate to that form of employment 
in preference to hunting precarious city jobs. 
Every job has two sides, wages and living condi- 
tions, and the man seeking work looks at both. 
Good wages are being paid, and will continue to be 
paid, for farm work, but the living conditions for 
the employed men often leave much to be desired. 
Many of the soldiers, including thousands of 
farmer boys, will be getting married soon after 
their return, They would be glad to take up the 
work to which they are accustomed, in preference 
to hunting city jobs, if they could bring their wives 
to comfortable, attractive, and sanitary tenant 
houses where they could establish real homes on 
the farms where they are employed until such time 
as they could branch out for themselves as renters 
or owners of farms. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has many times expressed its conviction that the 
farm labor question will never be satisfactorily 
solved until there is a good tenant house on every 
farm that requires hired help the year around; and 
married men, to a much greater degree than now 
prevails, supplant the irresponsible floater, often 
but little better than a tramp, whose only thought 
is to get all the money he can, perform as little 
labor as possible, and move on to whatever new 
field his roving fancy dictates. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture coincides in this view, and to 
help meet the need for suitable tenant houses has 
prepared plans for what it terms model structures of 
this kind. Probably the average retailer in a farming 
community, unless well provided with plans for 
good farm tenant houses, would do well to write to 
the Department of Agriculture asking for these 
plans and any other information that it may have 
to offer on the subject. 


The existing situation with regard to scarcity 
of farm labor, coupled with the return of large 
numbers of soldiers with actual farm experience 
and of many others who have an inclination for 
farm life under proper conditions, makes the pres- 
ent time especially favorable for agitating this sub- 
ject and endeavoring to make the farmers see 
that it is to their interest to provide good tenant 
houses in order to attract and hold the right kind of 
help. If the custom of employing married men 
for farm work—not, of course, to the exclusion of 
competent single men, who always will be needed 
—becomes thoroly established it will open a big, 
almost new field for the disposal of lumber, and one 
which lies at the door of every retailer in the 
country, except those who serve exclusively urban 
constituencies. 


Sensible Comment on Passenger 
Car Construction 


For a number of years a favorite indoor sport 
of the daily press of the country has been to boost 
steel car construction and on every occasion to 
knock wood. When there has been a train wreck 
with no loss of life the daily paper reports have at- 
tributed this immunity to the steel cars; where 
there has been loss of life these reports have 
pointed out that there would have been greater 
loss but for the steel car. If perchance wood cars 
were in the wrecked train they were singled out 
as the cause of the whole trouble. This is an in- 
sidious form of propaganda that is hard to combat. 
It is refreshing to note, however, an occasional 
instance of a great daily rising above this propa- 
ganda and discussing the question without bias 
in a sensible way. Such an example is the com- 
ment of the New Orleans Times-Picayune on the 
recent deplorable wreck at Batavia, N. Y., that took 
a death toll of twenty-one passengers. That paper, 
disregarding the merits of construction types, 
sensibly attracts attention to the human element 
in train operation and the desirability of care to 
prevent accidents—whether the trains are of wood 
or steel car construction. The editorial comment of 
the Times-Picayune under the caption ‘‘ Modern 
Car Construction’’ was as follows: 

A collision of passenger trains near Batavia, N. Y., 
last Sunday morning caused the death of twenty-one 
passengers, Every person in one Pullman coach was 
killed, the impact driving it into the car ahead with 
such force that both were ‘‘telescoped.” Both of the 
trains in collision were composed, we are told, “of 
all-steel cars of the most modern und strongest con- 
struction.” This latter statement recalls the cam- 
paign waged some years ago to force the railways to 
equip their passenger trains with all-steel coaches. 
It was the fashion then to attribute the casualties 
produced by collisions to the wooden passenger coach, 
And in the published accounts of the occasional train 
accidents—collisions in particular—the wooden coach 
was usually “played up” as a contributing cause, if 
not the chief cause of the resulting deaths or injuries. 

All-steel passenger equipment was generally adopfed. 
Experts approved the change. The sturdier steel con- 
struction probably has contributed to human safety. 
But the rear-end collision at Batavia last Sunday 
morning testifies that steel cars, like wooden cars, 
can be ‘telescoped’ by collision, and that the safety 
of passengers depends in much larger degree upon the 
avoidance or prevention of collisions than upon the 
materials used in construction of the cars. 

In the days of wooden equipment there were im- 
portant railway lines which sometimes operated twelve 
months at a stretch without having to report the 
death of a single passenger by train accidents. In 
the days of steel equipment passenger train fatalities 
still figure in the news from time to time. Staunch 
train construction is eminently desirable, for per- 
fectly obvious reasons, but the prevention of deaths 
and injuries by train accidents must be achieved—if 
it is to be achieved—by prevention of the accidents 
themselves. When one of our modern high speed 
trains runs into another work is usually provided for 
the surgeons or undertakers, or both, no matter what 
the shattered cars are made of. 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN com- 
menting on this editorial a prominent lumber man- 
ufacturer says: ‘‘It seems to us that the conclu- 
sion of all arguments as to the relative merits of 
wood or steel in the construction of modern Pull- 
mans is summed up in the last sentence of this edi- 
torial. That being true, we are wondering if all 
is not said and done insofar as the superiority of 
steel over wood is concerned. Looking beyond the 
terrible cost of life and limb at Batavia, it is our 
thought that a wooden car smashed represents 
broken timber, where an all-steel car smashed repre- 
sents a bent, broken and gnarled steel structure of 
no more use than the wood.’’ 

Of course, the only thing that will bring the pas- 
senger car of wood back into general use will be 
publie sentiment. If the subject were treated by 
a few more great dailies in the same sensible way 
as the Times-Picayune has treated it in the edi- 
torial quoted there might be some hope of a change 
in publie sentiment that would restore to a large 
extent the use of wood in passenger car construc- 
tion. 


For SEVERAL years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
preached the doctrine of standardized book- 
keeping. Later Edward N. Hurley took up the 
idea, and now a number of retail lumber associa- 
tions have developed standard systems for the bene- 
fit of their members. Gone are the ruts of other 
years wherein we jogged peacefully and unpro- 
gressively along. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of a number of strongly 
water-resistant glues in our airplane program 
has given to veneer a much wider range of uses 
than was dreamed of for it a few years ago. 
Panels are now being constructed as large as 88 
inches by 636 inches in size, which are used for 
the bottoms of the peculiar speed boat known as 
the sea sled. An absolute waterproof quality is 
needed for this use, but this quality can now be 
supplied in built up veneer panels. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A STOCK RECORD WANTED 

Can you offer any suggestions as to a suitable form 
for keeping records of stock in our mill yard ?—IN- 
quiry No. 105. 

[On June 19, 1915, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an article on the subject of keeping a 
record of mill stocks by P. E. Gilbert, of the Wis- 
consin Lumber Co., with sales office in Chicago 
and mills at Deering, Mo., and Huttig, Ark. That 
article is accompanied with illustrations of the 
form used by that well known hardwood manu- 
facturer. 

In the issue of April 20, 1917, this subject was 
discussed by Malcolm Miller, who at that time 
was secretary and general manager of the Lenox 
Sawmill Co., of Lenox, Ky. The forms used in 
his accounting system are also shown, including 
a very convenient form of tally record. 

The issues containing these two articles have 
been for some time out of print, but because of 
continued requests for information of this sort 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has now reprinted 
these two articles, and a copy of this reprint can 
be secured by any reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who will ask for it, enclosing 1 cent 
postage. A stamped return envelope should not 
be sent, as the reprint requires an envelope of 
special size.—EpITor. | 


TAPER SILO STAVES UNUSUAL PRODUCT 

Referring to your reply to Inquiry No. 57 in your 
issue of Dec. 28, regarding machinery for manufac- 
turing silo staves, it seems to us that you have not 
given the correct answer to this man’s inquiry. If he 
wants a machine to match straight staves, of course 
an ordinary matcher as made by any of the planing 
mill machinery builders will do the work, but if he 
wishes to match taper staves, say 6 inches at one end 
and 5 inches or 4 inches at the other, he will have to 
get a special machine for this work. So far as we 
know there are only two.—INQuiry No, 57b. 

[The above letter comes from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. What our correspondent says is entirely true 
as regards taper silo staves—but there are 
practically no taper silo staves used in the United 
States, and while the writer has seen hundreds of 
wooden silos he never saw one with a taper. 
Wooden tanks are occasionally constructed that 
way in the United States, but the latest practice 
is to make these also with perfectly straight sides; 
this construction being approved in a report on 
water tanks by the engineer of the Illinois Central 
Railroad at a recent waterworks convention. There 
is no good reason for tapering a wooden silo and 
there are excellent reasons for not doing so. 

If it were necessary to make a taper upon these 
staves a device would be required such as is used 
upon the machinery used for producing the tapered 
rails of ladders, a device that the writer has seen 
in operation.—EDITor. ] 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PRICE BOOK SYSTEM 

If you have any suggestions to offer as to a lumber 
salesman’s price book, or, if you have any to sell, we 
would be glad to hear from you, as we can use three 
or four of these.—INQuinry No, 82. 

[This inquiry comes from Virginia, from a whole- 
saler of both pine and hardwoods. The salesman 
whose efforts are confined to a single wood, such as 
southern pine or Douglas fir, instead of a price 
book needs only a printed base price list and a 
discount sheet. If, however, he represents a whole- 
saler of various woods his collection of price lists 
would become more complicated and inconvenient. 
For a concern in such a line, therefore, the main- 
tenance of a price book system for its traveling 
salesman is desirable. 

The selection of the price book itself is not diffi- 
cult, inasmuch as these are available in the various 
ring book systems in various sizes and in unruled 
sheets or a considerable variety of ruling such as 
single dollars and cents columns, two or four or 
six columns as well as plain line ruling and quad- 
rille ruling. 

The most important feature of a price book for 
a lumber salesman is the index. The plain alpha- 
betical index is not sufficient. The stock list should 
be systematically arranged and a special index 
provided which should be the same in all of the 
salesman’s books as in the office copy. All of the 
books should be originally written up together and 
five or six such books could be provided by the use 
of a typewriter and carbon paper. 

In the arrangement of pages in the book each 
separate page should as far as possible contain 
only those items whose prices when they change 
will probably change all at the same time, if not 
in the same proportion. 

These price books should all be maintained as an 
exact duplication of each other so that when changes 
are necessary the page can be rewritten in dupli- 
cate and supplied to salesmen and also to the office 
copy. It would probably, however, be possible to 


work out the price book itself as a basing list to be 
thereafter undisturbed and take care of all price 
changes by means of discount sheets for which 
only two or three pages in the front of the book 
would probably be required and thereafter changes 
would be required only in these sheets. 

In the selection of a binder the styles that have 
only three rings should be avoided, as those having 
six or seven will hold the individual sheet with less 
liability of wear or tear upon the holes.—Eb1Tor.] 


ACCOUNTING AND INVENTORY SYSTEM 

Would you consider it practical for a retail lumber 
and builders’ supplies concern to run a cost account 
and perpetual inventory system? Could you furnish a 
reference which we might use in putting such a system 
into operation ?—INQuUIRY No. 66. 


[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. 


Cost accounting in its chief development up to 
the present time is usually understood to refer to 
manufacturing operations, and includes such an 
analysis of the cost of production as will properly 
aggregate the cost of any individual lot or kind of 
product. 

There is room for such cost analysis in merchan- 
dising as well as in manufacturing. Some classes 
of merchandise are turned over much more rapidly 
than others, which means that they do not have to 
be carried on hand so long before being disposed 
of. The actual cost of carrying different kinds of 
merchandise for a given period varies considerably, 
as some kinds can be stored out of doors, while 
others require expensive housing. The physical 
cost of handling differs materially between the 
different lines, also the cost of delivery. Some 
lines practically ‘‘sell themselves,’’ while others 
require considerable sales effort. 

Jt would be necessary properly to analyze all of 
these cost factors in relation to the different kinds 
of goods carried in order to determine what the 
actual merchandising profits were from each sort. 
This is obviously difficult, and it would indeed be 
impossible to carry the principle into its ultimate 
refinement. The most that has been attempted in 
the merchandising field, and particularly in retail 
merchandising, has been to separate the business 
into departments and to ascertain these costs sep- 
arately by departments. Where lumber and coal 
are handled together it is possible to keep the cost 
accounts separate to a large degree, and particu- 
larly because lumber and coal are very rarely de- 
livered together in the same load. In a business 
handling lumber and also miscellaneous building 
supplies it would be possible to divide the business 
into several departments and to enter to some ex- 
tent into separate cost analysis for each depart- 
ment. The value of the results obtained by such a 
plan would depend largely upon the judgment used 
in establishing the departments and to a consider- 
able extent upon discretion in deciding not to at- 
tempt too much. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not recall any available description of a bookkeep- 
ing system applied to the retail lumber business 
which has made any particular effort to separate 
into departments other than simple division between 
lumber and planing mill operation or between lum- 
ber and coal. There are available, however, gen- 
eral bookkeeping manuals descriptive of depart- 
ment store accounting, which would offer some use- 
ful suggestion in this direction. 

As to the maintenance of a perpetual inventory 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recently reprinted 
two articles descriptive of systems applicable to 
the sawmill or wholesale yard, and has sent this 
inquirer a copy of the reprint. A reprint booklet 
on retail bookkeeping methods can also be supplied 
for 35 cents which contains descriptions of how 
several different retailers are actually keeping up 
a perpetual inventory.—Ep1Tor.] 





WANTS HEATER FOR TRUCK ENGINE 

Enclosed please find clipping cut from your issue 
of Jan. 4. Can you give us the names of concerns 
manufacturing a practical electric device for heating 
engine housing ?—INnquiry No, 102, 


[The Presto heater, manufactured in Chicago, 
is a device about the size of a large electric light 
bulb with six or eight feet of cable and a plug, 
and contains the heating element inside of a perf- 
orated metal outer casing. It consumes about two 
amperes of current on 110 volts, which is four times 
that of an ordinary 16 candle power carbon bulb, 
and has therefore four times the heating effect. 
The engine housing should be blanketed, and espe- 
cially the front of the radiator, and the device 
should be installed inside the hood in as intimate 
contact with the inside of the radiator as possible. 
The device costs $4.50 and can be secured thru al- 
most any automobile supply dealer or electric 
supply house. A similar device we believe is also 
furnished by some other manufacturers.—EpITor. } 


INFORMATION UPON STRENGTH OF WOODS 
We would like to secure a book containing a table of 

the strength of different kinds of timbers. Can you 

advise us where we can secure it ?—INquiRyY No. 73. 

[If our inquirer will send 10 cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for bulletin No. 556 of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, he will receive a booklet entitled 
‘*Mechanical Properties of Wood Grown in the 
United States,’’ which gives the relative strengths 
of the different woods in the units of measurement 
familiar to engineers. 

In order to determine from this information 
just what the strength would be of a beam of a 
given size in a given wood, it would be necessary 
to resort to a somewhat complicated caleulation. 
The actual working stress taken is usually one- 
fifth of the extreme stress figure, allowing what is 
known as a factor of safety. 

If our inquirer desires a hand book that will give 
the amount of distributed loads, or concentrated 
loads, which a beam of a given size will support, 
he can secure a hand book of this sort limited to 
southern pine or a hand book that gives these 
figures for Douglas fir. These hand books are 
published respectively by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; New Orleans, La., and West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash.—EDITor. } 


WANTS A STOVE DRY KILN 

I am a subscriber to the LUMBERMAN and seeking 
information. I am thinking of putting in a small head- 
ing factory, but this heading has to be dried before it 
can be worked up. Can you give me any information 
in regard to a small dry kiln that would hold about a 
carload of heading, to be dried out with hot air from 
either a stove or furnace with wood for fuel ?—InN- 
quiry No, 56. 

[The above inquiry comes from New York State. 
The inquirer does not say why he can not use steam 
from the heading factory for dry kiln purposes. 
The steam kiln has largely replaced the old stove 
or smoke kiln, but apparently there is still some 
slight demand in that direction. If any of our 
readers offer any useful suggestions to this inquirer 
or refer to manufacturers who can supply him the 
information will be appreciated.—Eb1Tor.] 


ANOTHER TELECODE WANTED 

As you inform us that the “American Lumberman 
Telecode” is now out of print, can you advise us how 
to secure a second-hand copy in passable condition ?— 
Inquiry No. 65. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published 
in this department an inquiry of this sort, which 
resulted in offers of half dozen copies of the book, 
but orders have come in which have taken all of 
these copies and there are still further inquiries. 
If there are any other readers who have copies of 
the ‘‘American Lumberman Telecode’’ in fairly 
passable condition which they are willing to dis- 
pose of, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased 
to take up such second hand copies at $3 a copy. 
Books that are so worn that they are about to fall 
to pieces are, of course, not in mind in making this 
offer: Do not, however, send the book in without 
at first writing about it—Eprror.] 


WE HAVE JUST WHAT HE WANTS 

We are looking for a “Ready Reckoner” that will 
give us the contents of core stock when the width and 
length is cut on the 44-inch that will cover stock from 
1 inch wide up to 1,000 inches wide and from 1 inch 
long up to 1,000 inches long. For example: we would 
like to know at a glance the contents of 23144x34%- 
inch in feet, board measure, on a basis of 1 inch thick, 
and so on down thru the various sizes, taking in the 
Y%, % and the 1 inch. 

We have your “Ready Reckoner” in our office and 
thought that perhaps you might have such a table as 
stated above and, if not, you might know who does 
publish such a table. We await with interest your re- 
ply, and thank you in advance for your attention.— 
Inquiry No. 108. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Philadelphia 
lumber concern. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hag 
in stock exactly the sort of reckoner desired, a new 
production by James M. Leaver, entitled ‘‘The 
Surface Measure Estimator.’’ It does not go to 
quite 1,000 inches in width and length, but this is 
several times larger than the width or length of any 
ordinary piece. The tables in the book run in one 
direction to 47% inches and in the other direction 
to 59% inches, which will take care of any ordi- 
nary pieces of veneer. The tables run by quarter 
inch fractions and there is an additional table of 
fractions by 64ths of an inch. This calculator 
costs $5 a copy in leather.—EDbITor. } 


OPPBPB PDP PLLA 


A HousE and a home are the most real of all 
real estates. There is nothing real about a home 
in somebody else’s house. Get a real home; build 
it. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


A review of conditions thruout the country indi- 
cates that two outstanding features claim the at- 
tention of the entire industrial world and of the 
lumber industry in particular. Backed by the 
Department of Labor and other Government agen- 
cies, the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, various housing associations, State and 
national, and the lumber industry thru its regional 
and national associations, a great movement is un- 
der way with the purpose of a revival thruout the 
nation of the building industry. This is looked 
to more than any other agency to provide the 
meang for transferring the country from a war to 
a peace time basis with less disturbance to general 
business and economic conditions that would be 
possible in any other way. Gradually industries 
that have been devoting their entire energies’ to 
the production of war materials are shifting back 
to a peace time basis and taking up their normal 
channels of trade. Cancelations of war contracts 
and consequent reduction of activity in many in- 
dustries, of course, are making it necessary to trans- 
fer labor to other lines. This is being done in many 
cases without friction or trouble of any kind, but 
it has not been possible as yet to assimilate into 
normal activities all of the labor thus released from 
war work. Many organizations are engaged in this 
laudable effort to transfer labor into normal chan- 
nels with as little disturbance of trade conditions 
as possible. Demobilization of the army proceeds 
with increasing rapidity and many thousands of 
soldiers have been released and these, too, are go- 
ing back into the commercial and industrial world, 
many to take places that have been held for them, 
others to seek new lines of work. Naturally not all 
of this labor has yet found permanent place, but 
notwithstanding this fact there has been no ap- 
parent movement looking to any material reduction 
in current scales of wages. In order to prevent any 
surplus of idle labor and to assist the country in 
getting back to a normal basis this great building 
program is under way. Public work of various 
kinds that had been held up during the war is now 
being put into motion again and it is hoped that 
public buildings, improvements of waterways, high- 
way construction and other public improvements 
soon to be under way, added to railroad improve- 
ments held up under war restrictions that are now 
released, will go far toward giving employment to 
labor, putting money into circulation and giving 
vitality to all lines of commerce and industry. 


* * * 


In this great reconstruction program the lumber 
industry has a vital part. Insofar as home build- 
ing is concerned considerable effort by the lumber 
industry will be necessary to overcome not only the 
inertia brought about by war time restrictions but 
also the fallacy that if building is postponed for 
a time longer building materials of all kinds, in- 
cluding lumber, will become cheaper. Of course, 
students of the situation are well aware that as 
compared to other commodities lumber has shown 
the smallest increase in price during the war, but 
has kept pace with other commodities in increased 
cost of production. With no possible chance to 
make any material decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion at any time soon there is hardly a possibility 
that lumber as a rule is to be sold at less than 
present prevailing prices. To make this clear to 
the consuming public now becomes the duty of lum- 
bermen in every branch of the industry. That the 
work if undertaken along this line will be success- 
ful there can be no doubt and the lumber industry 
may confidently look forward to an early revival of 
demand in all lines that will tax the ability of 
the producers to supply. Stocks at producing 
points are much below normal and in many cases 
assortments are badly broken. Labor conditions in 
many sections still are far from satisfactory—in 
some places because of a lack of supply and in 
others because of sickness as a result of the in- 
fluenza epidemic that has swept the entire country 
—and production can not possibly become normal 
again for some time. 


* * * 


Conditions are so similar that what applies to 
one section will in large measure apply to all. As 
may be seen from news and market reports in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, demand slowly 
is gaining in momentum, but it has not yet at- 


tained the velocity that had been hoped for by 
some who perhaps may have been over sanguine as 
to the early revival of this demand. That it is 
increasing, however, there can be no doubt, and as 
the demand grows in volume the confidence of those 
who have lumber to sell grows in like measure and 
there is in evidence in all lines a stiffening of the 
market that should be an indication to the buyer 
that golden opportunities are passing, and that 
lumber purchased on the present market will prove 
to be a good investment. 


* * * 


There is evident, however, a spirit that can 
only lead one to a characterization of the present 
situation as a question of endurance. Fortified by 
a statistical position better than in years, the pro- 
ducer as a rule is holding firm, knowing that his 
product is going to be worth more money later in 
the year than it is today and believing that the 
time is near at hand when the great building boom 
that is in prospect will force heavy buying of lum- 
ber. On the other hand, in many cases buyers are 
standing aloof, believing that if they but hold off 
long enough the producer must weaken and the 
market decline. Speaking of this situation recently 
an observer remarked that ‘‘ both sides may hold off 
until the spring building season is at hand and an 
opportunity will have been lost.’’ However, dur- 
ing this waiting period much good work is being 
done in the way of creating sentiment for more 
homes and better homes, and this reviewer can see 
only a tremendous business in prospect for all 
branches of the lumber industry. 


* * * 


The other great phase that is occupying the 
attention of the lumber industry is that of prepara 
tion to care for the great export demand that is as 
certain as death and taxes. Slowly from the wreck 
of war and strife are emerging and crystallizing 
plans for the reconstruction of HKurope and the re- 
sumption in all countries of commercial trade and 
industrial activity, and as these plans crystallize 
they indicate with absolute certainty that the lum- 
ber industry of the United States is to be called 
upon to supply in greater measure than ever before 
in its history the products of its forests to supply 
this great foreign demand. As may be noted by 
reference to the foreign department of this week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Great Britain 
alone will be a tremendous buyer of American lum 
ber for several years. Already she has arranged 
for the purchase in Canada of 1,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber to be delivered within one year, but this is 
only a small part of her needs. The Timber Sup- 
plies Department, which supervises the production 
of home growing woods, in a recent report advised 
that the Government demand alone irrespective of 
commercial and trade demand is expected to be 
198,000,000 feet a month during the coming year, 
and that Great Britain will require from 600,000,- 
000 to 700,000,000 feet for reconstruction purposes 
during the next twelve months. Reports from 
trade commissioners indicate that Italy must buy 
within the near future billions of feet of lumber, 
the bulk of which can come only from the United 
States. Already shipments are going forward to 
Australia, to Hawaii and to Peru from the West 
Coast mills, and among other trade delegations 
that are going abroad is one from Tacoma, Wash., 
on which the lumber industry is represented, that 
will soon take its departure for the Orient to inves- 
gate especially the trade opportunities with 
Japan. 

* * * 

There seems to be no limit to the amount of 
lumber that will be required to supply this export 
demand, and this movement will begin just as soon 
as arrangements can be completed for securing 
transportation facilities and for financing this ex- 
port trade. As yet ocean freights are almost pro- 
hibitive, but some reductions have been made and 
it is quite certain that as more and more vessels 
are released from Government control rates will 
continue to ease off until they reach a point that 
will permit the free movement of lumber to foreign 
ports. 

* ” * 

Among the agencies that are going to be large 
factors in the handling of the lumber export trade 
are the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 


which already has actively engaged in exporting 
lumber from the west Coast with every indication 
of largely increasing its activities during the pres- 
ent year; the American Pitch Pine Export Corpo- 
ration, which is now in process of organization as a 
result of a meeting of southern pine producers 
held at Memphis during the current week, and the 
American National Wholesale Lumber Distribu- 
ters’ Export Corporation, recently organized at a 
meeting of wholesalers in Philadelphia, all three of 
which organizations are going to be active and 
permanent factors in handling the lumber export 
trade of the United States. In addition to these 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, an 
old organization whose members have an established 
trade in foreign countries, is preparing to widen 
its sphere of influence, and there are other export 
agencies that will exploit the lumber field. 


* * * 


With the large production that is sure to be 
absorbed by the export trade, mills in other 
branches of the industry that do not cut for that 
trade will be in a commanding position with regard 
to the domestic trade, and many such mills will 
actively assist in the promotion of export trade 
for the very good business reason that the more 
lumber that is shipped abroad the less likelihood 
there will be of an over supply for the domestic 
trade and the more certainty there will be of an 
active demand for domestic business at prices that 
will give reasonable hope for a satisfactory profit. 


* * * 


A question that bade fair for a while to become 
a serious problem with possibly disastrous effects 
on the market now has been disposed of and no 
longer exists as a menace to the lumber industry. 
This was the disposition of surplus lumber owned 
by the Government. Various estimates have been 
made from time to time as to the probable amount 
of surplus lumber held by the Government for 
which disposition would have to be found and the 
consensus was that this would amount to approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 feet. According to telegraphic 
advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as printed in 
this issue, the latest figures received at the War 
Department indicate that the surplus lumber owned 
by the Government probably will not exceed 150,- 
000,000 feet. If this a fact this surplus lumber no 
longer offers a serious menace, as this quantity is 
not large enough to have any depressing effect upon 
the market, especially as it is to be sold under an 
agreement between representatives of the lumber 
industry and the Government at going market 
prices. In the conference at Washington officials 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
took a prominent part and were instrumental in 
securing a modification of the original plan that 
contemplated marketing by the Government of par- 
eels of lumber amounting to not more than 3,000,- 
000 feet. Under the new arrangement as suggested 
by the retailers, amounts in excess of 1,000,000 
feet are to be marketed by the manufacturers and 
wholesalers and the Government will undertake to 
market only quantities less than that amount. This 
agreement that settles the question of disposition 
of this surplus lumber removes a stumbling block 
that stood in the way of the rapid development of 
lumber demand, inasmuch as retailers have been 
fearful that large blocks of lumber might be 
dumped in their communities to consumers, while 
manufacturers, on the other hand, have been fear- 
ful that even larger quantities might possibly be 
sold by the Government to retailers at prices that 
would demoralize the market. However, these 
troubles now seem to have been safely passed. 





ONE or the weaknesses of the building and loan 
plan as at present limited by statute in many 
States is that the association in an old community 
often gathers more funds than it has building loan 
calls for, while that in a new or growing commu- 
nity has more calls for funds than are supplied by 
the volume of its investment members. Frank J. 
Pollay, an economist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in a talk before a retail convention 
suggests that associations should be able to take 
their mortgages to the Federal Reserve Board and 
reliquidate them for further loans. Something like 
that is needed. 
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AMERICAN: INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While business continues active there are evi- 
dences that the country is passing thru a stage of 
orderly liquidation. Whether this is a temporary 
development, as many believe; or a more far 
reaching reaction is difficult to determine at this 
time. Probably much depends upon what takes 
place in the immediate future of a legislative 
character and what will be the effect of the peace 
terms on the various ‘countries of the world, es- 
pecially those of Europe. 

When the armistice was signed this country 
was in a comparatively sound position. Business 
fundamentally was sound, credit extensions as a 
rule were of a liquid character and whatever ex- 
pansion had taken place had been of a kind that 
would readily respond to a let down in the vol- 
ume of business and in industrial activity. In 
other words, our credit expansion has been predi- 
cated upon the most liquid form of business assets 
available. That there had been some inflation 
goes without saying, for it is impossible for a 
great nation to conduct a war of the proportions 
of that just ended without experiencing some de- 
gree of inflation. 

The question, therefore, is not one of the 
amount of inflation so much as it is the echar- 
acter of inflation and the ability to deflate with- 
out upsetting the credit machinery of the coun- 
try. Had we been dependent entirely upon the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve System and 
utilized only the commercial assets the process of 
deflation would have been largely automatic. We 
were still operating, however, with a large volume 
of bond secured circulation, which is perfeetly 
good but does not respond quickly to a change 
in business conditions. We absorbed a tremen- 
dous amount of the world’s stock of gold during 
the days of our neutrality and permitted this 
gold to go into ordinary banking channels in the 
form of credit rather than in our reserves and 
this probably contributed to a much greater ex- 
pansion than we would otherwise have experi- 
enced. 

Nevertheless there is nothing in the banking 
situation in America to justify any apprehension. 
The only result of such expansion probably will 
be that a little more time will be required for the 
readjustment and also that we may not return to 
a prewar level, which in itself is not a disturb- 
ing feature. We are, however, too closely inter 
linked with the European situation to be able to 
proceed with our ordinary business regardless of 
what takes place abroad, and herein lies our 
problem. 

Until the situation abroad can be clearly diag- 
nosed—and it is evident that until the terms and 
conditions of peace are determined this can not 
be done—it is impossible to make definite plans 
on a big scale for the future. All that ean be 
done is to estimate our own domestic needs and 
feel our way along with reference to foreign 
commerce. This will require time. Meanwhile, 
we have problems of a financial character to 
solve. The United States Government is making 
plans for an after-war expenditure in the fiscal 
year 1920 aggregating $10,000,000,000. If the 
policy of the Treasury of providing for at least 
35 percent of this by direct taxation is adhered 
to it will readily be seen that not only has the 
Treasury but the business man a serious problem 
to solve. 

It is comparatively easy to see where $4,000,- 
000,000 may be raised thru Federal war taxes, 
not only on ordinary business profits but 
on war profits with an inereasing rate on 
excess income resulting from the war. But the 
question of raising upward of $3,000,000,000 when 
there are no excess war profits is a far more difli- 
cult one. Business can stand just so much taxa- 
tion and any attempt to go beyond that limit 
heretofore has proved disappointing and fre- 
quently disastrous. 

So far the readjustment to a peace basis has 
been orderly. Uncertainty as to what the level 
of prices, when stabilized on a peace basis, will 
be naturally causes the exercise of conservatism 
by manufacturers and merchants. It is obvious 
that no man is going to contract for raw material 
to manufacture or for merchandise to sell unless 
he can feel reasonably assured that he will be 
able to dispose of his products at a profit. In 
a declining market business always hesitates. 
This accounfed for the dullness experienced in 
1913 and the early part of 1914, when a revi- 
sion of the tariff contributed to a decline in many 
commodity markets. 

This hesitancy now being experienced in busi 
ness is resulting in a hand-to-mouth policy of 
buying. Meantime merchants and manufacturers 
are liquidating their stocks of merchandise on 
hand. As far as can be learned stocks of mer- 
chandise are conservative in most lines of busi- 
ness. About the only instance of excessive stocks 


for immediate requirements is the war materials 
in possession of the Government, and there is 
every assurance that these will not be permitted 
to come into competition with those of the man- 
ufacturers in this country and thus contribute 
to a serious break in the market. 

This liquidating process is tending to strength- 
en the business position in this country in two 
ways. First, it is reducing inventories and clear- 
ing the way for the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant to enter the market on a large seale the 
moment the price level gives evidence of being 
stabilized or of having reached the low level; 
second, it is permitting of the reduction of loans 
at the banks. The repaying of loans and the 
accumulating of funds in the form of deposits in 
the banks necessarily will contribute toward the 
reduction of the volume of accommodations which 
the Federal Reserve banks have extended to 
member banks in the form of rediscounts and 
loans. 

In the natural course of events this will stimu- 
late the process of deflation by withdrawing from 
circulation Federal Reserve notes and thus re- 
duee the supply of money in excess of the actual 
requirements for general business. Naturally the 
contraction of circulation is a slow process, even 
under our modern banking system, but it is far 
more rapid than could have been expected under 
the old national banking system without the as- 
sistance of Federal Reserve. The liquidation of 
business in an orderly way is contributing to an 
easier money situation. Interest rates have soft- 
ened some, altho the change in the quotable rates 
is not marked as yet. 

What the effect of pending public finaneing 
will be in offsetting this easier tendeney in money 
is difficult to determine. So far there seems to 
be a return flow of money disbursed by the Treas- 
ury of sufficient size to offset the withdrawals 
by the Government for the purpose of making 
payments on Government contracts. Whether this 
will continue or not remains to be seen, but it is 
likely that the middle West, which has participated 
in the manufacturing prosperity resulting from the 


war—altho late in getting into war production— 
as well as in the agricultural prosperity of the 
country in consequence of the enormous output of 
food products, will continue to reflect the increased 
buying power after the East has readjusted to a 
peace basis. 

This should stimulate the financing of the many 
deferred activities such as building construction. 
It is necessary that these deferred operations be 
encouraged as fast as our financial position will 
permit in order that employment be given to the 
inereasing supply of labor. Obviously any letdown 
in the volume of labor employed curtails the buying 
power of the country and adds to business depres- 
sion. To the extent, therefore, that this ean be 
averted to that extent will the readjustment be 
accomplished without serious business disturbance. 

Almost every day brings fresh evidence of a 
determined and combined effort to secure foreign 
markets which will permit the manufacturing activ- 
ities of the country to continue in peace channels 
at a capacity equal to that experienced in the four 
years war period. Naturally the problem of ship- 
ping enters into this development. A vast empire 
with accumulated demands for our products lies in 
Central and South America and across the Pacifie. 
Europe will require much from this country in the 
way of material, but Europe is seriously handi- 
capped by the credit situation existing there and 
whatever is accomplished in the way of developing 
markets for American products in Europe will in- 
volve problems of extending credit. 

In the Orient and in South and Central America, 
however, the war has resulted in strengthening 
the financial conditions of the prospective buyer. 
These countries to a very considerable extent have 
not been compelled to borrow for war expenditures; 
in fact, about all of their financing has been con- 
fined to refunding operations, owing to the clos- 
ing of the capital markets of the world to other 
than war purposes. They have been compelled 
to defer their purchases until after the war, and 
now comes America’s opportunity to supply them 
with their needs if we can find the means of 
doing so. 


AGREE ON SALE OF GOVERNMENT LUMBER — 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The latest figures 
received at the War Department indicate that the 
surplus lumber owned by the Government and to be 
sold at the going market price under the agree 
ment reached at the conference Jan, 20 probably 
will not exceed 150,000,000 feet. 

That facet, according to lumbermen here, re- 
duees the problem to a point where it can no longer 
be called a menace to the market and the industry. 
The same view is held by Richard L. Humphrey, 
chairman of the conference, and other officials who 
have been working on the surplus building mate- 
rials problem. 

Mr. Humphrey today issued a brief statement 
regarding the conference and the agreement ar- 
rived at. After giving the names of those present, 
including Government officials, lumbermen and 
other building material men, the statement says: 


The conference was called to order by its chairman, 
Richard lL. Humphrey, director of building materials, 
War Industries Board, who announced the various 
industries had. signified their approval of the plan of 
procedure that had been outlined at the conference on 
Jan. &, 

The disposal of the Government surplus stocks of 
building materials was further considered and the es 
sential features of the proposed form of contract were 
outlined by which lumber producers representing the 
industry would purchase this surplus stock in various 
parts of the United States at the market price less a 
reasonable percentage to cover the cost of marketing 
this contract to apply to lumber at any given point in 
amount of 2,000,000 feet and upward and the purchase 
to be completed on or before Aug. 1, 1919-——with a 
further option to purchase lumber as offered by the 
Government in amounts less than 2,000,000 feet at any 
given point on or before May 1, 1919. 

A committee representing the lumber industry was 

appointed to confer with the chairman of the confer 
ence for further consideration of the details of this 
plan. 
The conference developed the fact that the prelimi 
nary figures of the Government inventory of its surplus 
stock of building materials seem to indicate that the 
amount of lumber of the several species owned by it in 
various parts of the United States in excess of its re 
— would probably not exceed 150,000,000 
eet. 

Originally the surplus lumber on hand estimated by 
the several departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment aggregated 500,000,000 feet. This included about 
70,000,000 feet the Shipping Board expected to sell. 
At that time it was thought the War Department 
would have something like 400,000,000 feet and the 
Ifousing Corporation a large quantity. The Shipping 
Board has no lumber to sell except a little housing 
stuff which is said not to be in sufficient quantity to 
make any difference. Some of the projects of the 
Housing Corporation which were to have been aban- 
doned will now be finished, which will reduce the quan 
tity of the surplus which Jan. 8 was said to be less 
than 8,000,000 feet. 


The contract under which the manufacturers will 


take the lumber off the Government’s hands, which 
merely means they will sell it for Uncle Sam, has 
not yet been drafted. Until the stock lists are all 
in so that both sides know exactly what the Gov- 
ernment has it can not be formally executed. Most 
of the information will be in by Feb. 1. All of 
the big lots of lumber, it is expected, will probably 
have been listed by that date. It may be that 
two separate contracts will be made, one covering 
the larger stocks, 2,000,000 feet and more, which 
are to be disposed of by Aug. 1, and the other 
stocks under 2,000,000 feet. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—Unless some hiteh, 
not now anticipated, arises in connection with 
legal questions, the various associations of lumber 
manufacturers will handle the sale of all surplus 
lumber owned by the Government on the basis of 
12 percent commission to cover inspection, re- 
handling and selling costs. 

This decision was arrived at today when rep- 
resentatives of the Southern Pine Association, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, North Car- 
olima Pine Association, the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers met in the office 
of Richard L. Humphrey, chairman of the Build- 
ing Materials Section, War Industries Board, and 
threshed over the matter finally with representa- 
tives of the War Department and other interested 
Government branches. 

There was a frank, open, man-to-man dis- 
cussion, the lumber spokesman, Mr. Humphrey 
and other Government representatives not mincing 
words but all hands striking from the shoulder. 

At the outset, the suggestion of the National 
retailers that the minimum not to be handled by 
the manufacturers be reduced from 3,000,000 feet 
to 1,000,000 feet was adopted. The expectation is 
that even the smaller quantities will be handled 
more or less directly by the manufacturers’ selling 
agency, but the Government may dispose of quan- 
tities under 1,000,000 feet if officials so desire. 
Some of the Government representatives wanted the 
figure made higher and wanted it definitely agreed 
that Uncle Sam would handle those quantities. 

Under the terms of the agreement, every effort 
is to be made to dispose of the smaller quantities 
on different Government jobs by May 1. The en- 
tire deal is to be cleaned up within six months 
after the stock sheets are in the hands of the manu- 
facturers, which will not be before Feb. 1. Some 
of them probably will not be completed by that 


(Concluded on page 76.) 
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LOYAL LEGION CONTINUES ITS ORGANIZATION 


Representatives Pledge Harmony with Employers 
—lIrresponsible Labor Di t d 





PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 18.—In a statement issued 
Tuesday of this week by the twenty-four delegates 
representing employers and employees in the lum- 
ber industry in the Pacific Northwest and organ- 
ized as the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men the two interests have agreed to go ‘‘fifty- 
fifty.’ The 8-hour day and no reduction in 
wages will prevail, as is seen from the following 
statement: 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, composed of 
twelve employees who are chairmen of their district 
committees and twelve employers from the same dis- 
tricts, both the employees and employers were unani- 
mous in their intention to continue the organization 
on a “50-50” basis. 

As the legion was organized a little more than a 
year ago by Gen. Brice P. Disque, every member 
pledged himself to be loyal and patriotic and thru the 
efforts of his labor endeavor to meet the requirements 
of the Government for the period of the war. The 
employer and employee alike have been successful in 
meeting these requirements and have been el com- 
mended by the army officers and officials of the United 
States Government. 

Now that the war is over it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the employees representing over 100,000 mem- 
bers that we continue on the same lines, working 
hand in hand with the employers, on a codperative 
plan and with a firm determination to insure in- 
dustrial peace, avert strikes, to keep Bolshevik and 
I. W. W. ideas out of our ranks, to educate and elevate 
our members to that true spirit of Americanism and 
patriotism which is necessary. 

We have two conditions existing between employer 
and employee which are instrumental in encouraging 
prosperity and they are the 8-hour day and no 
reduction of wages below our minimum and a square 
deal to all. We are optimistic in our views and as 
employees feel it is our duty as Americans to further 
the prosperity of our great nation thru our efforts 
and coéperation, 

The above statement was adopted and signed by 
the following delegates of the employees: 

J. B. Riordan, Marshfield, Ore.; W. D. Smith, Hullt, 
Ore.; W. A. Pratt, Knappton, Wash.; L. 8. Dalton, 
Raymond, Wash.; EH. M, Bailey, Aberdeen, Wash.; W. 
P. Doyle, Tacoma, Wash.; A. D. Chisholm, Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash.; C. R. Gregory, Edgecomb, Wash.; Z. La 
Voy, Dalkena, Wash.; L. G. Wellington, Harrison, 
Idaho; Charles A. Hughes, Bend, Ore., and Charles 
B. Watkins, La Grande, Ore, 


WEST NEEDS LOWER SHIP RATES TO ATLANTIC 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 20.—In the opinion 
of President J. H. Bloedel of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills a good business with the Atlantic 
coast could be obtained by Northwestern lumber- 
men if a substantial reduction were to be made in 
the charter rates to the Eastern seaboard, but with 
charters at $22, the price demanded by the Ship- 
ping Board, he sees no possibility of such a realiza- 
tion. Tho speaking optimistically of the future of 
lumber, Mr. Bloedel stated his belief that the pros- 
pects for trade with the Atlantic coast would 
brighten considerably if shipping rates were rea- 
sonable. It is not so much a question of ship sup- 
ply, he said, as one of reasonable charter rates, 
for he has been given to understand that the Ship- 
ping Board has vessels tied up at Seattle, Tacoma 
and on the Columbia River, but that there is little 
or no demand for them because the lumber trade 
cannot afford to pay $22 carriage charges. 

Four years ago western mills enjoyed a lot of 
business with the Atlantic coast via the Panama 
Canal, but they paid only about $12 a thousand. 
Mr. Bloedel believes that the trade would stand $15 
or $16. His observation is that the Shipping 
Board does not seem to have a definite policy at 
this time, hence the tying up of many of its craft 
when lumbermen would be glad to charter them. 








* DISMANTLE HISTORIC LUMBER MILL 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 20.—After having stood 
idle for years, the Tacoma Mill Co. plant at Old 
Town is now being dismantled and with it will 
pass one of the landmarks of Tacoma and the 
lumber industry on Puget Sound. The machinery 
of the plant has been sold to Henry and Vaughn 
Morrill, of Tacoma, who are marketing it piecemeal 
to other plants with good financial results, they say. 
The mill began operations in 1869 and made its 
last cut just four years ago. In pioneer days it 
was the Hanson, Ackerson & Co. mill, the site of 
eighty-five acres being purchased for $700 by Ack- 
ersoi on recommendation of Samuel Hadlock after 
whom Port Hadlock was named. In December, 
1869, the mill sent out its first cargo of lumber, 
which went to San Francisco in the old bark Samo- 
set. From that time until the mill closed in 1915 
it was one of the big cargo shippers of Puget Sound. 
It is asserted that from the time the mill started 
in 1869 until it shut down in January, 1915, a total 
of 2,500,416,590 feet of lumber was cut and 65,000 
acres of timber land were gone over to obtain the 
logs. The greatest 10-hour cut was in July, 1889, 


when 467,866 feet of lumber was run thru the 
saws. Originally the mill was intended to cut about 
40,000 feet a day, but this was later increased. 
Shortly before the death of the late William E. 
Hanson about $50,000 was spent in new equipment 
and a shingle mill was also put in. During the 
slump in the market in the winter of 1914-15 when 
the mill shut down for an indefinite period, it was 
intended to reopen when the market righted itself. 
The death of some of the principal owners, includ- 
ing the late William E. Hanson himself, whose 
father was one of the original owners, prevented 
the opening, however. Then it was finally decided 
to dispose of the machinery and it is expected the 
now valuable waterfront site will go next. Charles 
E. Hill, of Tacoma, was for many years resident 
manager of the company. 


SOUTHERN MILL INCREASES ITS CAPACITY 


Deemer, Miss., Jan, 20.—The board of directors 
of the New Deemer Manufacturing Co., after mak- 
ing a thoro inspection of the entire operation last 
week, decided to institute many improvements and 
additions to the plant and logging equipment, dou- 
bling the present output. It is expected to attain 
a capacity of considerably over 100,000 feet a day. 
The timber supply, consisting principally of oak 
and gum, with a small percentage of pine and some 
miscellaneous hardwoods, is estimated to be suffi- 
cient to run twenty-five years. F. H. Stamford, 
the newly appointed sales manager, has already as- 
sumed the duties of that position. 


INLAND EMPIRE PLANT CHANGES HANDS 


SPOKANE, WasH., Jan. 18.—The entire holdings 
of the Libby Lumber Co., including the mill at 
Libby, Mont., all timber, finished lumber and real 
estate, have been sold to Julius Neils of Cass Lake, 
Minn. The deal was made to take effect Jan. 1 
and the property has been operated by Mr. Neils 
since then, but the transfer was not announced 
until this week by T. A. McCann, general manager 
of the Libby Lumber Co. The amount involved is 
said to be $3,000,000. 

Walter Neils, son of Julius Neils, arrived in 
Libby Jan. 16 to take charge of the property. It 
has not been announced when nor under what con- 
ditions the mill, which has been closed for several 
months, will reopen. 

Julius Neils was tne first operator of the pres- 
ent mill at Libby, but he withdrew from the com- 
pany in 1915 and the property passed into the 
hands of Thomas Shevlin. 











PRICE OF LAND TO SOLDIERS FIXES TAX VALUE 


New Or.EANS, LA., Jan. 20.—According to a 
press telegram from Washington, published here 
yesterday, some of the southern -lumber com- 
panies are confronted by a rather troublesome 
complication as an indirect result of the farms- 
for-returning-soldiers movement. As the Wash- 
ington story goes, the companies involved, in 
making their income tax returns under the Fed- 
eral law, placed the entire value of. their land 
holdings on the stumpage carried, carrying the 
land itself on their books as ‘‘worthless for 
agricultural purposes.’’ 

The Department of the Interior began the 
preliminary survey of lands available for farm 
settlement by soldiers and sent questionnaires to 
the land owners, asking for descriptions of their 
available holdings and the price at which they 
held the lands. The tracts were then inspected 
and classified by Government inspectors. There- 
after, options were sought on the lands selected 
as available for soldier colonies. About that 
time, it is said, owners who had returned their 
holdings under the income tax law as agricul- 
turally valueless discovered that, no matter to 
whom they sold the lands, they would run against 
the excess profits tax, which would take a large 
part of the proceeds of the sale. This is said to 
explain in part the suddenly developed difficulty 
in obtaining options on the cut-over lands for 
submission to the Government. It is peinted out, 
however, that a sale to private purchasers would 
not release the owners from their predicament. 

Various ways out have been suggested, accord- 
ing to the Washington story. One plan is to 
have the internal revenue bureau consent to the 
relisting of lands as far back as 1913, when the 
income tax became effective, and pay the back 
taxes to date. Another plan is to permit the 
sale of the lands on long-term contracts, with 
annual part payments, and permit the payments 
to be reported with the regular business of the 
companies, thus minimizing the excess profits 
tax to the point where it would not be burden- 
some. It is added that requests for an early 
ruling on the matter have come to the Interior 
department from Arkansas, Louisiana and other 
southern states, but no ruling has been forth- 
coming thus far. 


COAST EXPORT TRADE TO BE REVIVED 


Shortage of Tonnage a Great Drawback—Ori- 
ental Traffic Promising 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The extent of export 
lumber business, which has gone to the demnition 
bow-wows during the progress of the war, this week 
seems to be summed up in a tip from authoritative 
source that a ‘‘ China inquiry is floating around for 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 feet.’’ The price, if this 
inquiry should expand into an order, would be $26 
H list net f. 0. b. mill wharf. There is a shortage 
of tonnage adapted to the lumber trade, and it is 
recognized that the release by the Shipping Board 
of 408 vessels totalling 2,622,550 tons will not 
have much effect, if any, on the lumber trade of 
the Pacific. For the same reason the recent reduc- 
tion of freight rates is of no especial moment. 
Private firms have met the cut made by the Ship- 
ping Board and are offering to handle shipments to 
China and Japan for $35 and $40 a ton. Export 
inquiry is affected adversely from the fact that 
Australia and South America are about to enter the 
winter season, and buyers figure that by delaying 
their orders for a month or so they will be able 
to secure more favorable charters. 

A movement of considerable magnitude to the 
Panama Canal Zone will soon be started in the de- 
livery of the first consignment of an order for 
5,100,000 feet, for use in buildings by the canal 
commission, Arrangements for the first shipment 
of 2,000,000 feet have been completed by W. R. 
Grace & Co. It will go to Balboa by steamship 
Anyoz and barge Baroda, of the Coastwise Steam- 
ship & Barge Co. The vessels will load late in 
February at the mills of the Portland Lumber Co. 
and the Peninsular Lumber Co. of Portland. The 
initial shipment will go from the Columbia River 
lumber district. 

A tremendous increase in the movement of 
freight of all kinds from Seattle to the Orient is 
predicted by Baron Rempei Kondo, president and 
managing director of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
who is here on his way to attend the peace confer- 
ence at Versailles as advisory delegate. Baron 
Kondo urges the ort to build larger wharves and 
harbor improvements at once. He says: 

Whenever I cross the Pacific I am impressed with 
the fact that the natural resources of the Coast are 
so great. As industry develops in the West the trade 
with the Orient will increase. I expect to see Ameri- 
can capital abundantly invested in Siberia and the 
Orient after the peace treaty is signed, and the re- 
sultant trade is certain to make Seattle one of the 
world’s greatest ports, as the huge shipments must 
pass over the wharves here. With this wonderful 
opportunity in mind, I hope the accommodations in 
the harbor here will be so improved that large steamers 


may call, load and unload with all the facilities that 
are available in other modern ports. 


Baron Kondo will be in Seattle for five days. 
During that time he will be the guest of Samuel 
Hill, who has been touring the Orient since October 
in the interest of good roads. Mr. Hill accompa- 
nied the Kondo party across the Pacific. 





NEW BRUNSWICK PROTECTS FORESTS 


Sr. JouN, N. B., Jan. 20.—The New Brunswick 
Government is carrying on a vigorous campaign of 
education in regard to fire protection. Over 15,000 
attractive and warning posters were placed thruout 
the province last year. The press was also largely 
used. Circulars on fire protection were read in 
1,500 country schools. Five hundred fire protec- 
tion posters were placed in railway smoking cars. 
Over 100 slides on fire protection were shown in 
most of the picture houses in the province. Enve- 
lopes for all correspondence of the department 
carried fire protection data during the fire season. 
Several thousand pocket whetstones carrying sim- 
ilar data were distributed to woodsmen. A course 
of ten lectures was given to the students of the 
Provincial Normal School. A thousand copies of 
the fire act were distributed. 

The need of this education is shown by the fact 
that while only a few of the fires occurring last 
year were officially reported yet the department 
learned of more than one hundred. Of these all but 
twenty-five were put out before they reached se- 
rious proportions. The loss in such fires last year 
amounted to over $70,000, nearly all of which was 
due to the carelessness of fishermen, campers and 
hunters. 


WEYERHAEUSER FORCES HOLD CONFERENCE 


St. Pau, MINN., Jan. 20.—Merchandizing prob- 
lems in the lumber trade for the coming year were 
the theme of a 3-day informal conference of offi- 
cials and salesmen of the various Weyerhaeuser 
companies at the Saint Paul Hotel in this city 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week. The 
gathering was attended by about 125, including 
heads of companies, sales managers and salesmen, 
representing markets all the way from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific coast. There was no set program, 
but all phases of the situation were discussed in- 
formally. Officials of the companies said that the 
gathering is the first of the kind and that its as- 
sembling is evidence that heads of the Weyer- 
haeuser companies are confident of a great year 
ahead for the lumber business. 


Thursday evening the sales managers and the 
field salesmen had an informal dinner at the St. 
Paul Athletic Club, while the principals and man- 
agers of the companies dined together at the 
Minnesota Club. On Friday evening all attending 
the conference dined together at the Minnesota 
Club. The meeting was voted to be highly enjoy- 
able as well as beneficial. 





RAINS HAMPER LUMBER OPERATIONS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 18.—Storms have done 
considerable damage to mill property along the 
coast of Oregon and Washington this week, and 
exceptionally heavy rains the last three days will 
probably compel some mills temporarily to suspend 
operations. At Wauna on the lower Columbia 
River the wind tore off the roof of a large shed and 
started a fire that caused damage to the extent 
of about $5,000. The employees of the mill, well 
organized, fought the blaze. 

At Reedsport in the Coos Bay country the high 
water of the Umpqua River flooded the lowlands 
and the lumber mill was forced to close because 
the water came up over the roadways. Telegraph 
and telephone lines thruout western Oregon have 
been demoralized for several days. 





WHOLESALERS ORGANIZE FOR EXPORT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 21.—The American Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Distributers’ Export Cor- 
poration recently came into being at a meeting held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel by about fifty 
members of the National Association of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers, who met for that purpose. A 
temporary organization was effected and a charter 
will be secured, but no permanent organization will 
be formed until the return of a committee of five 
who will go abroad early in February and be 
away probably six weeks. 

Louis Germain, president of the Distributers, 
acted as chairman until a temporary executive com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of J. W. Turnbull, 
chairman; Frederick S. Underhill, treasurer; Rob- 
ert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, Ben C. Currie, 
of Currie & Campbell, all of Philadelphia; C. W. 
Caley, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York, and 
I. A. Niles, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. It was thought best to 
make this temporary committee of men within easy 
reach of each other, as they are charged with the 
duty of incorporating, issuing prospectuses, fram- 
ing constitution and by-laws, and other work that 
will require frequent meetings. Practically all of 
those present subscribed to a membership, eleven 
of the firms being from this city. 

The committee to go abroad, which consists of 
Louis Germain, Attorney Joseph E. Davies and 
three others (not appointed yet), will sound out 
the foreign market and report on the advisability 
of proceeding along the lines suggested immediately 
on their return. It is believed that in the mean- 
time from one to two hundred members will have 
been secured. One of the conditions of member- 
ship in the export corporation is membership in 
the Distributers, and this new organization may 
largely increase the membership in the older. A 
number of foreign inquiries of such a nature that 
no existing organization can handle them, but 
which could be handled by the new organization, 
are said to be already in hand. One of the radical 
features of the organization will be the handling 
of worked forest products as well as lumber. If a 
foreign government, with whom most of the busi- 
ness will be done for some time, wants wooden 
truck bodies, wheels, furniture or any other wooden 
articles as well as lumber, this organization will be 
in position to fill the orders to the advantage of all 
concerned. A sales organization of world scope will 
be maintained. 


No arrangements have been made as to head 
quarters, but the local contingent are going to see 
that the claims of this city, with its wonderful port 
and its unexcelled banking facilities, is not over- 

.looked. For the present the headquarters will be 
at the office of the temporary executive chairman, 


J. W. Turnbull, 807 Stock Exchange Building, 


Philadelphia. 

The committee which will go abroad will be 
armed with authority to appoint representatives 
and to enter into sales agreements if they find con- 
ditions warrant the final organization. For the 
present, the activities of the organization will be 
confined largely to the devastated countries, but 
eventually it is the design to cover the whole civ- 
ilized world. 


TIMBER CARGO TO BE ITS OWN VESSEL 


Unique Method of Floating Timber from Forest 
to Mill 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of Jan. 
4 on page 50B shows an illustration of a large 
lumber raft as built and launched on the coast 
of Sweden after it had been safely anchored in 
its destination port of Copenhagen. This raft 
was built in the general shape of a vessel hull 
and anchored together with steel rods. 

Thru the courtesy of the Mercantile Transport 
Corporation, of New York City, the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN has received an album of twenty- 
three photographs showing successive steps in 
the building of such rafts by what is known 
as the Bayley method, which has been patented 
in the United States, Canada and foreign coun- 
tries. This is similar to the one previously 

















LOG RAFT WHEN AT 20-FOOT LEVEL 


illustrated, altho the bow is given much 
sharper lines and is planked with 2-inech plank 
for 50 feet in order to cut the water more 
smoothly. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repro- 
duces herewith Photograph No. 15 which shows 
the deck after the raft has been built up to a 
height of 20 feet. At every 5-foot level of height 
there is a series of cross tie rods placed 5 feet 
apart and also longitudinal rods upon the same 
spacing. Vertical tie rods are also set 5 feet 
apart each way thruout the construction, all 
these rods being securely fastened at all cross- 
ings. The other illustration reproduced shows 
the finished deck of the log-raft looking toward 
the bow. The bow has in addition to its plank- 
ing a framework carrying the rings for towing 
the raft, altho in some instances such rafts are 
intended to be supplied with a power plant. 

This form of raft is an amplification and ex- 
tension of the huge rafts which have been for 
some years constructed on the Pacific Coast. 











FINISHED DECK OF SEA-GOING LOG RAFT 


Those rafts were not entirely rigid, but the Bay- 
ley system makes a thoroly staunch hull com- 
posed of solid layers of logs. The steel reinfore- 
ing is all of %-inch diameter and of 60,000 
pounds tensile strength. Such rafts will carry 
from 2,000 to 8,000 standards of material, refer- 
ence here being made to the usual standard of 
1,980 board feet. 

The same system is available for the transpor- 
tation of lumber instead of logs, in which case, 
however, the square timbers are used for the 
outer shell and the interior lumber is protected 
against the entrance of the water. 

A sloping beach is used for the construction, 
the bottom being laid upon a planking at the 
shore and gradually pushed out upon the high 
tide as work on it progresses. The raft shown 
in the accompanying illustrations was built at 
Bonne Bay, Newfoundland, in 1927. 





INAUGURATED IN LUMBERMAN’S SILK HAT 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., Jan. 20.—In the effects of the 
late John N. Seatcherd, former Buffalo lumber- 
man, is a silk hat which was loaned to Theodore 
Roosevelt when he was sworn in as President of 
the United States. A Buffalo man who tells the 
story is Timothy J. Lanahan, formerly secretary 


‘to Mr. Seatcherd: 


“T came across the hat in appraising Mr. Scatcherd’s 
estate last spring. It was tagged as the one Mr. Roose- 
velt wore on the historic occasion and I recognized it 
as a style of about 1901. It was a high, straight shiny 
topper. 

“Mr. Roosevelt had been summoned to Buffalo from 
a hunting trip in the Adirondacks. He hastened directly 
here and had only his hunting togs along with him. 
When President McKinley died and it was decided to 
have Mr. Roosevelt take the oath of office in this city, 
the conventional clothes had to be borrowed. 

“It was found that Ansley Wilcox’s frock coat would 
fit perfectly and Mr. Scatcherd’s silk hat was found 
to be the right size. In this borrowed plumage he took 
the oath of office.” 


The silk-faced black frock coat now reposes in a 
case at the Buffalo Historical Society Building, 
while the high hat is the property of Mrs. J. New 
ton Scatcherd, 841 Auburn Avenue. 





STUMPS MAY HELP PAY FOR CLEARING 


HATTIESBURG, MiIss., Jan. 21.—The Hercules 
Powder Co, has purchased a tract of land and built 
a small plant at Nugent, eight miles north of Gulf- 
port, to test the value of the by-products of pine 
stumps in the manufacture of explosives. The 
experiments have not proceeded far enough to 
ascertain whether they will be successful. 

One of the objects of the Hereules company is 
to find out if cut-over pine lands can be cleared 
of stumps by the use of explosives and at the same 
time the by-products of the stumps utilized. If 
the tests are satisfactory, clearing of land will be 
cheapened and the pine stumps become a source of 
revenue, 


AMERICANS MAY BUY SEIZED ENEMY LAND 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 22.—German owned timber 
land in the vicinity of St. Andrews’ Bay, Fla., 
seized by the Government, soon will be sold to 
Americans, A, Mitchell Palmer, custodian of enemy 
alien property, told members of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon meeting at 
Hotel Statler today. 

Mr. Palmer said that lumber from this tract of 
300,000 aeres of timber land was used to build 
American barges during the war and that their 
building was financed by money taken over by the 
custodian from the treasuries of the companies 
whose properties were seized. He explained that 
these German owned interests held enough territory 
in the St. Andrews’ Bay section to control the 
bay, the closest harbor of the United States to the 
Panama Canal when America entered the war. 
He said that where the companies had been unable 
to buy land straight thru to the coast they had 
bought rights of way from adjacent land owners. 

This situation was revealed, the custodian said, 
by agents of his office in their investigations of 
the Florida companies. 








TRADE ACCEPTANCE GROWS IN FAVOR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—The use of the trade 
acceptance is becoming more general, St. Louis 
lumbermen say. The Van Cleave Lumber Co., 
southern pine wholesaler, is sending to its custom- 
ers the form approved by the American Trade Ac- 
ceptance Council. With the acceptance, this notice 
is sent: 


We enclose invoice shown on above trade accept 
ance, which you will please sign, detach and return 
to us promptly. You will do us a favor, which will 
be greatly appreciated. 

The Federal Reserve Banks request the general use 
of the trade acceptance as a necessity. 

BECAUSE :—It will put in liquid negotiable form 
millions of dollars now tied up in open book accounts, 
thus increasing the working capital of our country. 

If you do not wish to pay cash—on receipt of in- 
voice, send us your trade acceptance, which our bank 
will take, giving us immediate use of this money. 
This shows your credit is good and that you are 
prompt pay. : 

TERMS, which we are compelled to adopt, to meet 
the present situation: 

Freight—Net (no discount), 
from invoice. 

Balance—Ninety days trade acceptance from date 
of invoice. 

Cash discount—TI'wo percent if 80 percent or more 
is paid within fifteen days from date of invoice or 
1 percent if paid within thirty days from date of 
invoice. Otherwise, no discount whatever will be 
allowed. 

Right percent interest charged on accounts open 
after sixty days from date of invoice. War tax and 
advance in freight rates to be paid by you. 

We are responsible and guarantee our grade and 
tally, hence you are not taking any risk. If you find 
any shortage or off-grade, we will send you our check 
promptly. Give us your help and coéperation. 


and to be deducted 


B. L. Van Cleave reports that the idea of the use 
of the trade acceptance is gaining ground. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


FIXES RATES ON LUMBER AND TIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The shipping 
board has established a rate of $20 on lumber and 
$18 on cross ties from Columbia River points to 
Atlantic coast points. It is not definitely known 
how long the rates will remain in effect. So long 
as they are operative anybody may utilize them 
for the shipment of lumber or ties. The differen- 
tial of $2 on ties was made on the ground that, they 
can be handled more readily and lend themselves to 
bulkheading more easily than lumber. 

Whether all shipments will be made in wooden 
steamers is not certain. Apparently the plan is to 
utilize completed wooden vessels for this service, 
having them carry lumber cargoes. Some steel ton- 
nage may be utilized in the same way, cargoes being 
found whenever possible, whether of lumber or 
other products, 

It is expected that new rates will be named from 
Gulf and South Atlantie ports in the near future. 
It is not known whether any considerable quantity 
of lumber and ties is now available on the west 
Coast for shipment, but officials believe that ship 
pers will promptly avail themselves of the new 
rates. Many Coast shippers will recall without dif- 
ficulty when the rate on lumber was $35 from the 
west Coast to the Atlantic side of the continent. 





LUMBER PURCHASING POLICY OUTLINED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—Officials of the 
Railroad Administration wish the lumbermen of 
the country to understand that its attitude towards 
them is in no sense antagonistic. Recent publica- 
tions in daily newspapers and elsewhere have given 
the impression that the Railroad Administration ’s 
purchasing department was at odds with the lum- 
bermen and in an antagonistic frame of mind. A 
good deal has been said on both sides. 

The policy of the administration in the purchase 
of lumber is to secure as wide a distribution of or- 
ders as possible and to maintain some form of su- 
pervision. This was the policy while hostilities 
were on. It has been modified somewhat, but so 
long as the roads are operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment it will be necessary to maintain reasonably 
close supervision of prices and purchases. 

To this end, in view of the fact that maximum 
lumber prices were about to expire, instructions 
under date of Dee. 18 were sent to the regional 
purchasing chairmen regarding purchases of south- 
ern pine car material. It was announced that in- 
dividual purchasing departments would buy on 
regular bid requests. In case bids received show 
the same or higher prices than those in the old 
maximum list, bids must be referred to the regional 
purchasing chairman. This was merely for the 
purpose of enabling the regional officers to compare 
the bid prices with prevailing market prices, with 
a view to determining whether they are in line with 
the market. 

Copies of all orders with prices must be sent to 
Regional Agent Lauderdale, at New Orleans, who 
has had long experience in handling lumber pur- 
chases and is well known to southern lumbermen. 
The prices on the orders placed are checked by Mr. 
Lauderdale and his assistants, with a view to deter- 
mining whether they are generally in line with 
market prices. Another purpose of the check by 
Mr. Lauderdale is to see whether some mills are 
too heavily loaded, while others are getting but 
little business and still others which could furnish 
needed material do not receive any orders. 

Officials desire as wide a distribution of orders 
as possible. There is no thought of confining or- 
ders to a small group of large mills as some lum- 
bermen have feared; quite the contrary. Mills that 
do not receive bid requests should notify local pur- 
chasing agents or regional chairmen so that their 
names may be added to their lists of prospective 
bidders. This is true of wholesalers as well as 
manufacturers. 

While orders in the Northwest are being placed 
for fir lumber thru Mr. Wood, railroads in the 
Southwest have been advised that their purchasing 
agents are free to buy where they see fit, and always 
have been. They started sending orders to Mr. 
Wood only because that system had been found 
to work out advantageously to the northwestern 
and central western roads. As a matter of fact, 
the Rock Island and a few other big roads in the 
central western district are purchasing their lumber 
requirements as usual and not thru Mr. Wood, 
altho other roads in that district continue to send 
orders %o the west Coast. 

Railroads generally are being urged to place 
orders for lumber and other materials and not let 
their stocks get low. This is expected to help the 
lumbermen and the roads since it will avert a situ- 
ation in which several large roads in the same sec- 
tion of the country might discover at the same time 


that their stocks were getting low and all rush into 
the market, disturbing it and not having their re- 
quirements promptly met. 

One criticism recently made by a west Coast lum- 
berman was to the effect that the policy as to the 
purchase of cross ties, that of forbidding their 
shipment from one line to another without ap- 
proval, is calculated to curtail production when 
many roads can not get enough ties. As a matter 
of fact, every railroad is required to take all stand- 
ard ties offered it by producers along its lines. 
When a particular road can not consume all the 
ties offered they are taken off its hands and instrue- 
tions given for shipment to roads that can use 
them. With here and there an exception this sys- 
tem has been found to work satisfactorily and has 
resulted in a much larger proportion of high grade 
ties. 'The whole theory behind the system is to get 
more ties of the standard specifications and not to 
retard production. This has been the result. 





FLEET CORPORATION’S STOCK SMALL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan, 22.—The first authori- 
tative statement on the lumber to be disposed of 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation was given to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative by 
W. J. Haynen, its general lumber supervisor. The 
amount they have is too small to have any effect on 
the market, The total at all points except on the 
acific coast is only about 20,000,000 feet. Not 
over six or seven million feet of this and possibly 
none will go on the open market. Efforts are being 
made to market in Kurope. The balance is being 
sold largely to ship yards at points where the lum- 
ber is located. The Fleet Corporation is holding 
the lumber for maximum Government prices. 





NO DECISION ON BULK HEADING CARS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 22.—For the present at 
least, the Railroad Administration will not render 
a decision in the matter of bulkheading cars for 
lumber shipment. This fact is disclosed in a letter 
written to Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
text of which follows: 

“This morning I received your letter of Jan. 17 rela 
tive to your recent argument presented to Mr. Me- 
Manamy concerning the matter of bulkheading, and in 
reply will say that pending a decision by the Railroad 
Administration, rule 119 has been suspended and the 
loading rules will be printed with this rule omitted,” 





ASKS BIDS ON LUMBER TO BUILD BARGES 
| Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 23.—The Missouri Val- 
ley Bridge & Iron Co., with headquarters in Kansas 
City, has asked for prices on southern pine lumber 
and timbers for twenty to thirty wooden barges to 
be built at Galveston, each requiring about 130,000 
feet of material, all dressed. 


ee 


NEW OCEAN RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The Shipping 
Board announces the following ocean rates: Rosin, 
from the Atlantic ports to the United Kingdom, 
$2.80 a hundred pounds; rosin, Gulf ports to Liver- 
pool, $2.80 a hundred pounds. Pine tar and turpen- 
tine, Atlantic ports to Liverpool, $3 a hundred 
pounds in such limited quantities as are considered 
good cargo. 


AGREE TO LET MILLS HANDLE SURPLUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—C, W. Cantrell, 
secretary of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers, is sending out the following 
statement in connection with the sale of surplus 
stocks by manufacturers: 

Every consideration was given our bureau, which 
has been in constant touch with this situation since 
November, and we were at liberty to make any proposi- 
tion to the Government for the handling of the entire 
lot of lumber if we saw fit. After full consideration 
was given the matter the chairman and his committee 
deemed it advisable not to submit a proposition but 
allow the manufacturers to handle the. surplus. We 
are firmly of the opinion that it is to the best interests 
of the bureau and its individual members not to handle 
the surplus lumber. Our one aim was to see that the 
lumber was not dumped on the market and this will 
not be done. It will be, of course, imperative for the 
mills to maintain market conditions and to see that 
no demoralization ensues, so therefore it will be neces- 
sary to feed the surplus lumber into the present mar- 
ket in such a manner as not to cause a break in it. 
Attorney Frank Jones, associate to our counsel, Jo- 
seph BE. Davies, was in attendance with our commit- 
tee and nothing was overlooked toward protecting 
the interests of the wholesale distributer, The surplus 
hemlock stock will be handled by the Pennsylvania peo- 
ple in accordance with the same arrangements made 
with the southern pine people while fir will probably be 
handled in a similar manner. 








FORM ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA 
EXCHANGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BirMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 22.—At the meeting 
held here today the Alabama-West Florida Ex- 
change was formed with headquarters in Birming- 
ham for six months, and if that arrangement is 
found satisfactory the headquarters will be re- 
tained at Birmingham permanently. J. H. Eddy, 
J. G. MeGowin, H. H. Snell are a committee to ar- 
range the details, with Mr. Eddy as chairman. The 
secretary of the exchange has not been arranged 
for as yet. Among the mills who joined the new 
exchange are: 

Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Century, Fla.; Manchester Saw Mills, 
Manchester, Ala. ; Alabama-Florida Lumber Co., Noma, 
Fla.; Henderson Land & Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Big Sandy Lumber Co., Hull, Ala.; King Lum 
ber Co., Prentice, Ala.; Marbury Lumber Co., Mar 
bury, Ala.; Scotch Manufacturing Co., Milligan, Fla. ; 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; Lathrop 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Horse Show Lumber 
Co., River Falls, Ala.; Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, 
Ala.; Alabama Lumber Co,, Birmingham, Ala.; W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; Choctaw Lumber 
Co., Silas, Ala.; Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., Vreden- 
burgh, Ala. 

Stocks on hand Jan, 1, 1918, were 72,000,000 
feet and on Jan. 1, 1919, 33,000,000 feet. The 
mills are very optimistic and stocks are lower than 
ever before. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM H. STEELE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Jan. 23.—William H. Steele, one 
of the oldest hardwood lumber merchants of St. 
Louis, died last night at his residence in this city, 
having suffered a stroke of paralysis last Saturday. 
He is survived by a widow and other relatives. 

William Hamilton Steele was born in Canada in 
1842 and was educated at the University of 
Toronto. Shortly after leaving that institution he 
went to New York, where he entered the employ 
of the H. B. Claflin Dry Goods Co. After learning 
the rudiments of that business, he came to St. 
Louis in 1870, and was here employed for a limited 
period as a salesman for a dry goods company. 
His business experience and acquaintance broad- 
ening, he associated himself with J. H. Lewis in 
the cabinet, hardware and upholstery business 
which they carried on successfully for a number of 
years. Mr. Steele and Mr. Lewis in 1879 organized 
the St. Louis Coffin Co., and in 1885 Mr. Steele 
bought the interest of Mrs. Hayward in the firm 
of Hayward & Hibbard, a hardwood lumber and 
veneer concern which had been in operation since 
1865. The firm of Steele & Hibbard continued in 
business until 1907 when the Steele & Hibbard Lum- 
ber Co. was incorporated. Mr. Steele was presi- 
dent and treasurer of this company until Jan. 1, 
1918, when he retired from active business. He 
was a stockholder in a number of other corpora- 
tions and continued to look after his investments 
and property until his death. 

Mr. Steele was a man of sterling character and 
high ideals, was imbued with strong principles 
and convictions partly inherited from his Scotch 
parentage, had a generous heart and was charitable 
in a quiet and unostentatious way. He took a 
constant interest in the misfortunes of his weaker 
fellowmen and was an open handed patron of every 
worthy and practical effort to uplift those that fell 
by the wayside. His death is regretted deeply by 
his associates in business and mourned by the many 
he has helped to smooth out their paths in life. 
President Whitmarsh of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change appointed a committee to represent the Ex- 
change at the funeral Saturday as follows: C. E. 
Thomas, chairman; Thomas E. Powe; K. Roland; 
F. Krebs; George E. Hibbard; and George F. 
Cattrell. 





THE FirTH Liberty loan, to be launched early 
next spring, differs from its predecessors in that 
it is for constructive rather than destructive pur- 
poses. A large part of the money to be subscribed 
will be used for the rehabilitation of our wounded 
soldiers. The Government has pledged itself to 
do all in its power to restore every wounded soldier 
and sailor to health and self-support. The latter 
purpose will be achieved thru vocational reéduca- 
tion, where the soldier’s injuries are of such char- 
acter as to preclude full usefulness in his former 
vocation. While the man is in the hospital and 
afterward while he is receiving vocational training 
he receives compensation, and his family continue 
to receive their allotments the same as if he were 
still in active service. All this requires money, and 
that is one of the reasons the fifth Liberty loan 
must be oversubscribed. We owe it to the men who 
have sustained injuries in the nation’s defense to 
see that they are returned to their homes physically 
fit, and equipped to earn their living upon a thoroly 
self-respecting basis. 
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EXPERIENCES OF LUMBERMEN SOLDIERS TOLD 


Alsatians Enthusiastically Welcome Officers of 20th Engineers (Forest) Thanksgiving Day Celebration Was 
Notable Event—Seattle Lumberman Wins Promotion and Belgian Croix de Guerre 


FORESTERS’ THANKSGIVING IN ALSACE 

Major S. O. Johnson, 20th Engineers (Forest), 
vice president of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Cal., 
who has since returned from France, with a recent 
letter sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enclosed a 
postcard from which were reproduced the accom- 
panying illustrations showing one of his piling 
camps in the Argonne Forest, France. He also 
encloses a tempting menu (it is in French, any- 
way) of the banquet which he gave Oct. 26 to the 
commanding officers of his district; and a copy of 
a French paper containing an account of the 
Thanksgiving celebration held Nov. 28 at Ribeau- 
ville, Alsace. 

Major Johnson’s letter itself will prove of such 
interest to readers that it is reproduced in full: 


FRANCE, Dec. 2, 1918. 

I do not suppose now that the war is over, and the 
fight is won, that the doings of the 20th Engineers 
will be particularly interesting to the public from 
now on, or I might send you a few pictures and per- 
haps tell you a little more of what we have been 
doing ; however, it will not be long before most of the 
boys are home, I presume, and then they can tell 
their stories in their own way. I understand that 
part of the old 10th Engineers are about to leave for 
home, and perhaps as soon as they are all taken care 
of our turn will come, and you may look to see me 
in the near future. However, I want to say just a 
word about Alsace, now that the war is over and 
there is no objection to telling the names of places. 

You see our district for over a year has been bounded 
on one side by the front line, running from a _ point 
just west of Verdun, taking in the Argonne Forest, 
south to Belfort, near the Swiss border. The area of 


our operations has extended back for some distance - 


from this front line, which is about one half, or a 
little more, of the entire front line of the Allies in 
I’rance; in other words, we composed a large portion 
of what is known as the advanced section, and all of 
what is known as the zone of the armies. Now you 
will see that for about a year we have been constantly 
looking over into Alsace and Lorraine, in places we 
even having operations over the line, and naturally 
we have been very curious to know what is on the 
other side, and we have found out. As the American 
armies are not occupying, as an army of occupation, 
any of Alsace-Lorraine, and as what American troops 
other than ours in this area have been ordered away, 
the forestry troops of the HMpinal district are the 
only ones left in this “neck of the woods,” 

It has been a wonderful opportunity for us to see 
a little of Alsace and the Alsatians, and to know 
something of the true spirit and feeling in that coun- 
try. As to the feelings in their hearts, there is no 
question in my mind now but that they are truly 
French, at least 85 or 90 percent. When I get home 
I will be very happy to tell you the whole story of 
how we were received in this wonderful country. 


Alsatians Learn Meaning of Thanksgiving 


As a preface to the account of the celebration, 
the editor of the French paper in which it appears 
explains briefly for the benefit of his readers the 
history of Thanksgiving. He also gives them some 
enlightenment in regard to the ‘‘vast prairies of 
Missouri where roam the herds of roaring buffalo, 
pursued by the yells of the cowboys.’’? He then 
tells of the printing of small American flags for 
distribution to the school children and the arrange- 
ments made by civic bodies and societies to wel- 
come the guests. Two French generals, Gen, Vas- 
sart and Gen. Dufieux, were present and ‘‘ enhanced 
the holiday.’’ The first speech of the day was 
made by Major Johnson, who said: 

The Americans are happy for two reasons: First, 
that the war is finished and that they will svon be 
able to return to their homes. They are happy to 
have learned to know the soul of Alsace, its most 
intimate and most profound sentiments. The Germans 
said to us that Alsace was German; now that we 
have seen with our own eyes we shall go and say to 
our families and to our friends too that the Alsatians 
are French to their fingers’ ends. In the entire world 
one has never seen such an explosion of sincere 
patriotism and of loyalty expressed in a manner so 
imposing as in Alsace. Oppressed for forty-seven 
years, the soul of Alsace remains loyal like the finest 
steel. Truly this day has been a beautiful Thanks- 
giving day for all of us. I beg all my officers to drink 
to the prosperity and to the future of high minded 
Alsace and at the same time to the glory of dear and 
courageous France. 

This was replied to by Gen. Dufieux, who told 
the history of the alliance of France and America, 
and said how pleased they were to show how they 
honored their loyal allies. 


The Big Celebration Begins 


At 11 o’clock the big eelebration began with a 
welcome by the mayor of Ribeauville to the city’s 
French and American guests, expressing sentiments 
of profound gratitude to the ‘‘valiant French 
troops’’ and the ‘‘ glorious American army.’’ Gen. 
Vassart, commander of the 10th Corps, gave thanks 
for the warmness of the welcome. The mayor then 
offered the ‘‘wine of honor’’ and invited his dis- 
tinguished guests to write their names in the book 
of gold, 








At noon a procession was formed, headed by 
Zouaves and Chasseurs, which ‘‘offered to the eye 
a most attractive sight.’’ But ‘‘that which at- 
tracted the most interest and attention of the peo- 
ple was the American band.’’ At 2 o’clock Major 
Johnson and his officers offered a luncheon, at 
which were present the generals, the civie authori- 
ties, a number of French officers and a few ladies. 
‘“The menu did honor to the culinary art of M. 
Pfeiffer, and the delicious wine from the cellar of 
M. Tempe soon enlivened the spirits with a soft 
gaiety. The American band untiringly played the 
proud airs of beyond the seas,’’ whose ‘‘musie re- 
veals the spirit, the soul of the Americans—the 
dominant note is force and energy.’’?’ M. Tempe 
gave this toast: 


Gentlemen, in the name of our people I come to 
welcome you in our small city which has at last be- 
come French again. We are very much honored that 
our loyal allies, the Aniericans, have chosen our old 
city for the celebration of their national holiday, in 
which we also share with all our heart. We are to 
you all especially grateful for having contributed so 








PLACING LOGS ON MOTOR TRUCK IN THE 
ARGONNE FOREST 


large a share toward delivering us from the German 
yoke and restoring us at last to our dear France, to 
whom we have never ceased to belong jn our hearts. 
I pray all my fellow citizens to repeat with me: “Long 
Live America! Long Live France!” 

Several other toasts were given, and that evening 
there was a grand ball. And the account of the 
celebrations closes with the statement: 

Our American guests were delighted very much by 
the good reception which had been given them at 
Ribeauville. They have promised us to come back 
again to see us with their families. I think it is us 
who are the debtors. 

The menu of the banquet given by Major John 
son Oct. 26 shows that there were present the fol- 
lowing commanding officers of his district: 

Majors : Samuel O. Johnson, Fred F. Spencer, Harry 
I’, Ralston, Jacques de Tarnowsky; Captains: Fred 














USE OF TRACTOR IN TRANSPORTING TIMBERS 
IN THE 20TH ENGINEERS’ ZONE 


W. Horstkotte, Laurence L. Linton, John C. Perry, 
Alvin L. Burridge, Kdward Brooks, Alonzo Muters- 
baugh, Frederick W. Knapp, George W. Slack, J. J. 
Nufer; Lieutenants: Lawrence R. McCoy (since made 
captain), William HH. Crosson, rank R. Prince, Fred- 
erick H. Kruger, Edward G. Betts, John B. Crowley, 
James H,. McClain, Alexander B. Timms, M. H. 
Grover, jr. 


SOLDIER SENDS INTERESTING RELIC 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 18.—A. L. Dunn, of the 
Dunn Lumber Co., has a war relic direct from the 
front, in the shape of a German helmet. It was 
packed in a gunny sack and came thru by mail. 
This remembrance from a Kuropean battlefield is 
dented from the impact of a bullet. It has come 
from Mr. Dunn’s 19-year-old son, Private C. 8. 
Dunn, who is now with the 328th Field Artillery, 
on service when the armistice was signed at a point 
about twenty-five miles south of Metz. Private 
Dunn enlisted the day war was declared and in 
October, 1918, had four weeks of close-up fighting. 
He is still in the service, with the prospect of re- 
maining there indefinitely. 





MERIT WINS RECOGNITION 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Friend S. Dickinson, 
of Colby & Dickinson, who went to France as cap- 
tain in the 361st Infantry, 91st Division, is now a 
major and also recipient of the Belgian Croix de 
Guerre. His promotion and decoration are re- 
ferred to incidentally in a letter from the recent 
war zone, where Maj. Dickinson is still in active 
service, with no immediate prospect of return to the 
United States. At the outset of the war Capt. 
Dickinson entered the first officers’ training camp 
at the Presidio; at the second camp he was de- 
tailed as instructor; and subsequently was sent to 
Camp Lewis, American Lake, as chief instructor. 
He was in the lumber business in Seattle for a dee- 
ade, having been with Schwager & Nettleton for 
a considerable time, and for the last four years 
with Colby & Dickinson. ‘‘Dick’’ has numerous 
friends here who rejoice to learn of his merited 
advancement and recognition by Belgium and the 
United States. 

Ralph Callaghan is back on the job as assistant 
manager of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co., in the White Building. He was one of the 
first to enter the army at American Lake, ‘and he 
was held at Camp Lewis thruout the war. He 
emerged from his military experience with the 
rank of sergeant. 





CALIFORNIAN IS WELCOMED HOME 

San FrANcisco, CAL, Jan. 18.—Elmer H. Cox, 
president of the Weed Lumber Co., this city, and 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, has just 
had the pleasure of welcoming home from the war 
his son, Lieut. Col. Elmer E. Cox. He was former- 
ly a real estate man of this city and is here on a 
brief furlough, taken partly for the purpose of re- 
cuperating from a gassing received during the five 
weeks which he spent on some of the hottest sectors 
during the concluding smashes of the war. Col. 
Cox received a captain’s commission at the officers’ 
training camp at the Presidio in 1917. In June, 
1918, he was promoted to major and a few months 
later became lieutenant colonel. His regiment, the 
347th Artillery, is composed almost entirely of men 
from San Francisco and Sacramento. On page 52 
of the Jan. 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was published a letter from Lieut-Col. Cox to his 
father telling of his experiences at the front. 





PROPOSE A MONUMENT OF UTILITY 

CINCINNATI, On10, Jan, 21.—There have been a 
number of suggestions for suitable monuments to 
the soldiers from this city who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice for freedom. These have been 
along the line of marble or other stone shafts, 
costly structures in other forms, fountains and 
tablets, but it has remained for the women of the 
Cincinnati Garden Club to present a really prae- 
tical suggestion, that would pay a beautiful tribute 
to those heroes and bring equal pleasure and benefit 
to the living. 

That organization of artistic and wealthy women 
has decided on an avenue of trees for its testi 
monial to the heroic dead of this city, and it has 
set about to interest all other women’s organiza- 
tions of the city in the enterprise. It is proposed 
to plant the trees along the great Dixie Highway, 
leading into and out of this city, or along one of 
the driveways of the new city park system. 





COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE CUT-OVER LANDS 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 20—At a meeting 
attended by Gov. Pleasant, Engineer D. W. Ross, 
of the Federal Reclamation Service, and others 
interested in the farms-for-soldiers movement, it 
was decided today that the governor should appoint 
a committee of five or seven, to select, from the 
land tendered in this State for settlement, the tracts 
to be brought to the Government’s attention when 
the bill providing for the enterprise is passed. It 
will be the committee’s business to examine the 
various tracts offered, so that the Federal authori- 
ties may be supplied with any information desired. 
Similar committees have been named, by Gov. 
Henderson of Ala., Gov. Brough, of Arkansas and 
Gov. Roberts, of Tennessee. In discussing the 
Louisiana situation Mr. Ross, who has charge of the 
preliminary work in six southern States, said that 
lands of requisite size thus far tendered in Louis- 
iana were all from the cut-over timber land dis- 
tricts. Five tracts, ranging in extent from 25,000 
to 60,000 acres each, have been listed for consider- 
ation. 
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WOOD SHIPS MAKE EXTRAORDINARY RECORDS 


Oregon’s Product Successfully Meets Severest of Tests — Highest Authority Commends Ships’ Accomplish- 
ments Unreservedly—State’s Output of Seaworthy Craft 


The future of the wood ship building industry of 
the United States is a subject of vast importance 
at this time, because of its bearing upon the coun- 
try’s prosperity during the reconstruction period 
and afterward. Not only is the lumber industry 
vitally concerned that the production of wooden 
ships shall continue to the full capacity of all 
yards equipped to build them, but it also is es- 
sential to the restoration and the development to 
maximum proportions of our foreign and coastwise 
trade, and to the continued employment of the 
thousands of men now on the pay rolls of wood 
ship building companies, that we continue to con- 
struct this type of vessels without letup or diminu- 
tion. It is gratifying to know, from the most 
competent of authorities, that notwithstanding the 
fact that the United States Shipping Board has 
seen fit to order the discontinuance of their con- 
struction for the Kmergency Fleet Corporation 
wooden ships have successfully met the severest 
tests of actual service, both recently and thruout 
the many years that they have been employed in 
overseas and coastwise traffic. In fact, official 
recognition of their great usefulness during the 
war crisis and of their absolute seaworthiness un- 
der all conditions has just been given in the form 
of a statement by James O. Heyworth, manager of 
the wood ship division of the Shipping Board, is- 
sued coincidently with the announcement of his 
resignation from that position. His statement is 
quoted, in part, farther along in this article. 

Thru the courtesy of W. E. Mahoney, assistant 
secretary of the Oregon Wood Ship Builders’ As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is enabled to present the very interesting and 
valuable tables appearing at the end of this ar- 
ticle, showing in detail the wood ship construction 
in the Oregon district during the last year. Be- 
sides the vessels built for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and twenty steam auxiliary schooners 
turned out by the Foundation Co, for the French 
Government, about a dozen ships were built and 
delivered to private interests during the war. The 
Oregon builders are endeavoring to complete their 
Government orders with all possible dispatch in or- 
der to be in position to turn all their facilities 
and energies to private business, including foreign 
orders. A material increase in ship construction 
business during the next two years is expected by 
them, 

A Record of Lengthened Activity 

Oregon is no novice in the business of building 
wood ships, for seventy-seven years have elapsed 
since Joseph Gale built the schooner Star of Oregon, 
the forerunner of an endless procession, first of 
sailing ships and later of steam propelled craft. 
E. W. Wright, of the McEachern Ship Co., of As- 
toria, Ore., who for the greater part of his life has 
been identified with shipping affairs on the Willa- 
mette and Columbia rivers, in a recent statement 
said: 

Owned on the Pacific coast and engaged in coast 
wise and offshore trade out of Pacific ports are 350 
steam and sail wood vessels that have seen from 
twenty to sixty-eight years of service. Sixty-eight of 
these have been in use 20 years; fifty-three, 20 to 25 
years ; seventy-cight, 25 to 30 years; forty-six, 30 to 
35 years; forty-two, 35 to 40 years; forty-four, 40 to 
45 years; ten, 45 to 50 years; five, 50 to 55 years, 
and there are still in service three wooden sailing 
vessels built 61, 65 and 68 years ago. Included in 
the foregoing list is the steamship Arcata, built in 
San Francisco forty-two years ago, which during its 
long career has tested its strength on every bar be- 
tween Panama and Alaska. With anything like proper 
upkeep and care most of these vessels are good for 
many more years. It is a noteworthy fact that salt 
water, the very element that rusts and ruins the metal 
ship, is the best known preservative for a wooden 
vessel. 








Accomplishments of Service 


James 0. Heyworth, head of the wood ship di- 
vision of the Shipping Board, in the statement re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article, says that 
the construction of wooden ships as a war measure 
has been justified by the account which these ves- 
sels gave of themselves in actual service. His 
statement, which is a complete rebuttal of what 
Mr. Heyworth himself refers to as ‘‘hostile and 
often unwarranted criticism’’ of the wooden ship, 
follows in part: 


Wooden ships to the number of 101 have been com- 
pleted up to Dec. 1, and have been turned over to the 
operating division of the on seg Board. Of these, 
94 are in active service, carrying cargo or moving in 
ballast from one port to another, and facts are now 
at hand concerning the movement of 85 of these ves- 
sels. They have made in all 305 voyages, covering a 
total of 490,422 statute miles. The record shows that 
194 of these voyages were with cargo, representing a 
freight movement of approximately 485,000 tons, a 
total mileage of 391,092 statute miles. 

They traveled from San Francisco to Manila, a dis- 


tance of 8,560 miles; from West Coast ports to Africa 
and Antofagasta, Chile, a maximum distance of 6,300 
miles; from Antofagasta to Gulf and Atlantic ports, 
a maximum distance of 4,500 miles; from Gulf ports 
to north Atlantic ports; from middle Atlantic ports 
to Halifax, Bermuda and the Virgin Islands; from 
middle Atlantic ports to New England; from San 
Francisco to Honolulu; from San Francisco to Port- 
land, Seattle. They have performed a particularly 
valuable service in runs between San Francisco, Seattle 
and Honolulu, carrying, outward bound, full cargoes of 
coal, and, homeward bound, cargoes of sugar, pine- 
apples or canned goods, 

Flour, canned goods, Red Cross supplies and general 
cargo have been carried from the West Coast to New 
York for trans-shipment to the war zone for use by 
our armed forces, or for the relief of the distressed 
peoples of Kurope. ‘The vessels of the wooden fleet 
have carried cement to Chile, and have returned with 
that essential war and agricultural necessity, nitrate, 
Wooden vessels have carried sulphur from Texas, coal 
to New England and to our naval forces. They have 
carried raw sugar from the cane fields of cociatn 
to the refineries in San Francisco. This movement 
of cargo has been accomplished with substantially no 
loss to the shippers. It has been demonstrated that 
the vessels of the wooden fleet have rendered valuable 
service in both coastwise and trans-oceanic runs, 

The Kmergency Fleet Corporation has a wealth of 
evidence at hand concerning the stanchness and sea- 
worthiness of these vessels; evidence that is suffi- 
cient in volume and = character emphatically to 
disprove any rumors of general failure of this type 
of ship. 

The following tables, previously referred to, af- 
ford a comprehensive survey of wood — produe- 
tion in the Oregon district during the last year: 


Lieutenant Granier..... Nov. 10-17 May 11-18 Aug. 20-18 
Capitaine de Beauchamp. Noy. 9-17 May 27-18 Sept. 5-18 
Lieutenant Pegoud..... Noy. 20-17 May 31-18 Aug. 27-18 
Adjutant Dorme........ Dec. 4-17 June 18-18 Sept. 16-18 
Commandant de Rose... Nov. 21-17 July 9-18 Sept. 12-18 
General Baratier.. ..» Mar. 20-18 July 24-18 Oct. 2-18 








Colonel Driant........ .» Mar. 30-18 Aug. 21-18 Oct. 4-18 
General Serret........ - Apr. 19-18 Sept. 4-18 Oct. 15-18 
PURMOY . -6iks bipaebavice a . Apr. 18-18 Sept. 14-18 Oct. 23-18 
Aviateur de Terlines.... Apr. 30-18 Sept. 25-18 Oct. 31-18 
WOQIEOREG. 4.0 6:8:5:0:4:0 Serene’ + May 11-18 Oct. 2-18 Nov. 16-18 
General Gallieni..... .. May 27-18 Oct. 12-18 Dec. 5-18 
Luneville ........ .. May 381-18 Oct. 30-18 Dec. 17-18 
General Manoury -. July 9-18 Nov. 14-18 Dec. 21-18 
ROIGORS  o06ccs00 July 24-18 Nov. 27-18 Dec, 24-18 
Total, 20 vessels; GO, 000 tons. 





SPENDS ENOUGH ON ADS TO GET RESULTS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—D. R. Fitzroy, purchas- 
ing agent of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., which op- 
erates a line of yards in Missouri towns, in dis- 
cussing the article on the front cover of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 11, in which was 
discussed the right amount to spend on advertising, 
said: 

I have carefully read and considered the article on 
the front cover page of that issue in regard to how 
much a retail lumberman should spend for advertising. 
We have always felt that we should go to the limit 
on our advertising expense, and the only points con- 
sidered were which channels of advertising produce 
for us the best results. 

In checking up our records we find that we have 





WOOD STEAMERS BUILT IN THE OREGON DISTRICT FOR THE EMERGENCY 
FLEET CORPORATION 




















Name Builder Design 
WOSCO .ccccccsess Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
IAINCY sce «eee Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Ballin 
BiOK] ccccvvccoes Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Clackamas Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Blandon ....... .Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
ee Pere Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
re Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Tallin 
FOMSION. csvcscecee Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Belle Brook...... Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Calusa Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Moritz Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Dumaru Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Calala Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Ballin 
Wakan .Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Anoka a Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Caponka ...csc00e Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hlough 
| ee ~e»MeKachern Ship Co. Hlough 
BAranos ..ccccece Coast Shipbuilding Co, Ferris 
RD 6055S Arse ss Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Issaquena ....... St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
re Sommarstrom Shipbuilding Co. Hough 
BAWE 50.0650 .Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
sarrington ... . Coast Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
QUOGUE ..ccocsers Wilson Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
SPRIROR « 6:4:99-9 s:0s100 Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Ballin 
Salmon ..........MeBachern Ship Co, Hough 
Holbrook ........ Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
MEAG hos 20000000 G. M. Standifer Constr. Corp. Ferris 
BOROMO  c6 caaes ..» Wilson Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
Mattapan .... .Sommarstrom Shipbuilding Co. Hough 
Makanda ........MeKachern Ship Co. Hough 
PRMOOUN: ececcvees Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Hough 
Naratunza ....... Sonmarstrom Shipbuilding Co. Hough 
WANE .ccccccoond Sommarstrom Shipbuilding Co. Hough 
| eee. McEachern Ship Co. Hough 
OOCIRERL o.scc'cves » McEachern Ship Co. Hough 
ERODIUEY  o.cs:c0sdies Wilson Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
Blue Eagle....... Geo. F. Rodgers Co. lVerris 
MAMIOUN. occceeces Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
OCADOZA .ccvcccs .. Coast Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
Benzonia ..... ...G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
Noosabee ........ G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
WUMRTIS oo 0ccceee G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
Montezuma ...... G. M. Standifer Const, Corp. Ferris 
Belding G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
Arvonia G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
BIPNO: 0.500000 080 Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Ballin 
Braeburn Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Kangi .. G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
Tillamook ....Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
oS eee Coast Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
Ashborn ........ . Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Tallin 
es Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
eer Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
BEREIOR 60089000 Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Medford ......... Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
WORE 60000-60816 Wilson Shipbuilding Co. Verris 
DRMEROD 0 cacccccc Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co, Ferris 
BIAMAtH .vccsves McKachern Ship Co. Ferris 
a Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Verris 
Fort Stevens...... Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co, Ferris 
lt eri }, M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
Vort Scott...» Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
| re ...MecEachern Ship Co. Hough 
TROIOOR cécecncew Geo. F. Rodgers Co. Ferris 
BIMNWE 000000 es t. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ferris 
Fort Smith..... rant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
Awendaw ........Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Tallin 
DOPVREMO 00000008 Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
CONES ocsccecces St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
Mahanna ........MeRachern Ship Co, Hough 
EOOMIM: 666.6006: 00'5 Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
er G. M. Standifer Const. Corp. Ballin 
Fort Sill.. .. Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 
Brentwood . ... Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. Peninsula 
Birchleaf ........ Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corp. Ballin 
Dardania. ..ccceses Sommarstrom Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
OWACAMR .ccccces Wilson Shipbuilding Co. Ferris 
Boxbutte .......- . Coast pe ong ees Co. Ferris 
BRR. ocsvcescese Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. Ferris 


VESSELS BUILT FOR FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
BY FOUNDATION COMPANY AT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Vessel Keel Laid Launched Delivered 
Capitaine Remy....... . Oct, 28-17 Mar. 30-18 June 26-18 
Commandant Roisin.... Oct. 19-17 Mar. 20-18 June 22-18 
Capitaine Guynemer.... Oct. 26-17 Apr. 9-18 July “6-18 
Lieutenant de Lorme... Nov. 5-17 Apr. 18-18 July 30-18 
Commandant Challes... Nov. 5-17 Apr. 30-18 Aug. 13-18 


Launched Delivered 
1918 1918 Tonnage Operator or Owner 
Feb. 17 June 30 on Matson Navigation Co, 
F-b, 21 Dec. 13 Sudden & Christenson. 
Fen. 24 June 24 Matson Navigation Co. 


Feb. 2 
Mar. 14 July 17 Pacific 8. 8. Co. 
Mar. 16 July 3 Matson Navigation Co. 
Mar. 18 Sept. 28 Sudden & Christenson. 
Mar. 26 July 27 Matson Navigation Co. 
Mar. 2 
Apr. 3 Aug. 7 
Apr. 11 Aug. 12 
Apr. 17 Aug. 25 
Apr. 18 Aug. 13 
Apr. 20 Sept. 4 
Apr. 20 Oct. 26 
Apr. 24 Sept. 12 
Apr. 24 Oct. 10 
Apr. 29 Sept. 12 
May 2 
May 8 Dec. 18 
May 14 & 
May 15 Sept. 21 3500 Sudden & 
May 16 Oct. 2: 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
May 18 Sept. 21 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
May 18 Sept. ¢ 4500 Sudden . Christenson. 

& 

& 

& 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Sudden & Christenson. 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Sudden & Christenson. 
Sudden & Christenson. 
Sudden & Christenson. 
Sudden & Christenson. 
Sudden & Christenson. 





Christenson. 
Christenson. 


Sudden 


May 18 Nov. 2 3500 Sudden Christenson. 
May 25 Sept. 28 3500 Sudden Christenson. 
May 30 Oct. 16 3500 Sudden Christenson. 


June 10 Oct. 30 3500 Sudden Christenson. 
June 11 3500 

June 12 8500 

July 4 Oct. 23 8500 Sudden & Christenson. 
July 4 35 

July 4 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
July 4 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
July 4 3500 

July 4 3500 

July 4 3500 

July 6 Oct. 14 8500 

July 10 8500 

July 13 3500 

July 13 3500 

July 13 3500 

July 138 3500 

July 13 Dec. 26 3500 

July 18 3500 

July 16 Oct. 22 4500 Sudden & Christenson. 
July 23 4000 

July 29 8500 Sudden & Christenson. 
July 30 Nov. 8 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
Aug. 1 3500 Pacific 8S. 8. Co. 

Aug. 1 4500 Sudden & Christenson. 
Aug. 7 Oct. 31 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
Aug. 19 3500 

Aug. 20 4000 

Aug. 29 3500 

Sept. 2 3500 

Sept. 5 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
Sept. 11 3500 

Sept. 14 3500 Sudden & Christenson. 
Sept. 21 3500 Pacific 8. 8. Co. 

Sept. 23 3500 

Sept. 30 8500 Pacific 8. S. Co. 

Oct. 5 3500 

Oct. 8 8500 Pacific S. S. Co. 

Oct. 9 3500 Pacific 8. 8. Co. 

Oct. 19 3500 

Nov. 4 4500 Pacific 8. 8. Co. 

Nov. 11 4000 

Nov. 16 3500 

Nov. 20 3500 

Nov. 21 3500 

Nov. 23 5000 

Nov. 9 3500 Pacific 8. 8. Co. 

Dec. 5 4000 

Dec, 14 4500 

Dec. 16 3500 

Dec. 16 3500 

Dec. 17 3500 

Dec. 30 3500 





spent on the average a little over 1 percent of our gross 
sales on advertising, and we are quite sure that it is 
none too much, and believe that its cost to us this 
current year will run about 14% percent, 

In addition to our local newspaper advertising we 
will circularize our customers with special mail matter 
and will do some direct advertising by offering prizes 
oo public for some feature competition among the 
children, 
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Wisconsin City Builds First “Liberty” Club House 








During their stay ‘‘over there’’ thousands of American boys for 
the first time enjoyed the comforts and companionship provided by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and similar organizations. 
Hundreds of thousands of others were enabled to continue to enjoy 
in these institutions the advantages they had participated in before 
they were called into the nation’s service. The boys themselves 
are the first to express their enthusiastic appreciation of the service 
rendered by the Y. M. C. A. and similar clubs; and because these 
institutions have done so much for them during the war the boys 
will miss these clubs when they come back to the thousands of small 
communities of the country to which such organizations have not 
yet been able to extend their facilities. 

The value of the influence exerted by these clubs upon the sol- 
dier boys in maintaining morale and keeping them fit is so well 
recognized that one is bound to ask whether it is wise to remove 
this influence when the boys go back to civilian life. Undoubtedly, 
forward-looking citizens all over the United States have been con- 
sidering this question, and as a result the Y. M. C. A. is sure to 
receive a support that will enable it to reach many villages and 
hamlets heretofore outside its ken. Still, however, there is ample 
room and opportunity for work in this direction to be performed 
by public spirited citizens. As an example of this sort of fore- 
sight, the ‘‘Liberty Club House,’’ of Merrill, Wis., is not only 
the first of its kind, but its sponsors have planned so well that it 
will likely serve as a model for other communities that wish to give 
their returning boys a ‘‘ Liberty Club.’’ 

The Liberty Club house of Merrill was conceived at a meeting 
of fifteen of the representative business men of the city in August, 
1918, and immediately plans were gotten out for the construction 
and furnishing. No financial aid was asked of the county or city, 
and by appointment of committees the leading men of the city 
were solicited for honorary membership in the club house. No 
membership was taken for less than $100, which resulted in sub- 


letic clubs in the various cities. Naturally, soldiers and sailors 
will have memberships free. 

Lincoln County was one of the very few counties in the State 
which sent out a full company of enlisted men, who were in charge 
of Capt. A. H. Smith, and are now Battery F, 120th F. A. and 
are still in France. In addition to this company the county sent 
out six hundred more selected men. 

The club house is located in one of the best residential sections 
of the city two blocks from the principal business district, and the 
building contains the following rooms and approximate floor space 
as indicated, in square feet : 

Second floor—Billiard and card room, 2,000; conference room, 
150; store rooms, 2,000. 

First floor—Lounging room, 500; reception room, 160; dance 
hall and auditorium, 2,500; office, 100; baleony for moving picture 
machines, musie ete., 320. 

Basement floor—Grill room, 2,200; kitchen, 240; ladies’ room, 
160; men’s room, 160; furnace room, 380. 

The interior decorations and furnishings were contracted to the 
firm of A. B. Hoffheimer & Co., 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and all of the furnishings are of a comfortable, lasting type. 
The contractor and architect is C. G. Torkelson, of Merrill. The 
building will have hardwood floors thruout and has basement motor 
driven fans for heating, ventilation and cooling. It is splendidly 
lighted and has the best plumbing obtainable. 

The club is equipped with pianos, victrolas, all of the latest mag- 
azines and periodicals and a comfortable fire place. It is expected 
that shortly a swimming tank, gymnasium and other athletic fea- 
tures, will be added. 

Every honorary member of the club is working on some commit- 
tee and the public opening will be about Feb. 1. 

It is intended to use the club house as a place for all public 
gatherings of a civie nature as well as for the use of private indi- 








scriptions of over seventy-five men, some of 
whom contributed as high as $500. The list 
of socalled honorary members is still grow- 
ing and without question will attain to one 
hundred or more. The honorary members 
will have the title and ownership of the 
club and thereafter it is proposed to admit 
other members at a rate of membership to 
be fixed by the board of governors. The 
dues for all members will be very nominal 
and the rules are patterned after the ath- 





THe Girus’ Cius, of Oshkosh, Wis., as a part 
of its service, provides a place of rest for girls who 
are strangers in the city. In case strangers come 
with the intention of obtaining employment the 
club provides them with rooms temporarily, or 
until they have found employment. In addition 
members of the club have done a great deal of war 
work. Of late they have turned their attention to 
domestic science, and classes have been formed 
under the direction of competent instructors. 

* * * 


WHEN PRESIDENT WILSON was asked to speak in 
the chureh of the little town of Carlisle, England, a 
pulpit once oceupied by his grandfather he said 
in part: ‘‘It is from quiet places like this all over’ 
the world that the forces are accumulating that 
presently will overpower any attempt to accomplish 
evil on a great scale. It is like the rivulet that 
gathers into the river and the river that goes to 
the sea. So there come out of communities like 
these streams that fertilize the conscience of men 
and it is the conscience of the world we now mean 
to put upon the throne which others tried to 
usurp.’? 

* * * 

To ‘‘usE the camera to point to the people the 
beauty of the city’s environment and activities in 
order that the people may come to appreciate and 
enjoy the privileges of living here more thoroly’’ 
was the announced purpose of the Camera Club of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., at its annual meeting held 
lately. The club contemplates publishing in a 
booklet the results of its work, thus showing in 
pictorial form the beauties of the locality. 

* * * 

A SCHOOL HOUSE in Manville, Wyo., has become 
available for use as a hospital building, and public 
spirited citizens of the town have taken steps to 
secure the building for hospital purposes. The 
school board placed a very reasonable price on 
the structure and it was found that with a little 
remodeling the building could be made to meet all 
the requirements of a modern hospital. 








The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club 


During the war thousands of communities 
thruout the country have acquired the 
habit of acting as units in support of every 
agency calculated to hasten preparedness 
and make victory sure. The culmination 
of all these activities was the giving of the 
young men into the service of the national 
Government. When it has been the fate of 
any of these young men to lose their lives 
or to suffer wounds, the heart of each mem- 
ber of the community has been touched with 
sorrow and with sympathy for the soldiers 
themselves and for their near relatives. Pride 
also in the achievements of the brave boys 
has been shared among all citizens, regard- 
less of relationship. Each person at home 
has felt that he had a deep personal inter- 
est in every boy fighting under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Now the boys are coming home; some as 
well as when they left, some broken In health 
and many suffering from grievous wounds. 
What shall be their welcome? Shall it be 
of the hackneyed, ordinary Fourth-of-July 
kind, that is boisterous today but forgotten 
tomorrow? We can welcome the boys by a 
general celebration that shall include all, 
but in doing so we shall be unable to give 
to each the sort of personal welcome that he 
feels the need of. In the army the individual 
is largely forgotten; it is the group that 
counts. In home life, the reverse Is true; it 
is the individual that counts. The welcome 
for the boys must be of a sort that will 
touch each one individually, today, tomorrow 
and the days after; that shall set them apart 
as citizens especially deserving of honor. 

The “Liberty” or the “Soldiers and Sail- 
ors’ "’ club would appear to have many claims 
to consideration as a fitting memorial of the 
services of the men who fought under the 
American flag. While we may not be in the 
habit of thinking of the matter in that way, 
it is nevertheless true that the soldier but 
performs a civic duty in fighting for his 
country. He is doing his duty as a citizen; 
and only he who is willing on occasion so 
to fight is in reality a good citizen in the 
truest sense. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that a community “Liberty”? club should be 
a place for promoting civic righteousness and 
the everyday patriotism that is manifested 
in an active interest in public affairs. While 
such an institution should offer special fa- 
cilities for the soldiers and sailors, it should 
also be a school for cultivating the civic 
conscience; and the presence of the boys 
who have risked their lives for their country 
will serve to give force to the lesson taught. 


viduals and primarily to furnish soldiers 
and sailors with a good, clean, wholesome 
place to congregate and enjoy themselves. 
The club house will be open from 9 :00 a. m. 
to 12:00 p. m. 

In order that the boys over there might 
know what the folks back home have done 
for them, H. H. Heineman, president of the 
club, sent the following cablegram to Capt. 
A.H.Smith, Battery F, 120th F.A., France: 

‘*Tell your boys we will have a club house 
ready for them. Good luck.”’ 











THE ENORMOUS losses of life from influenza 
during recent months have shown in a striking 
manner that care of the health is a primary consid- 
eration to the people of the United States. Ignor- 
anee, indifference and neglect of the common pre- 
cautions against ill health and neglect of minor 
ailments that may beeome serious are the basic 
causes of epidemics. No governmental agency can 
take the place of individual intelligence in pro- 
tecting the public against the spread of epidemies. 
But public authorities can do much to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment and banish indifference and neglect 
as well as provide means for combating disease 
when it appears in the form of an epidemic. 

* tm * 


THE CLASS in political science of the Oshkosh, 
Wis., Normal School is collecting matter on the 
subject of democracy. Regarding this and other 
work of the class the Northwestern of that city 
says: ‘‘For the last few weeks the students have 
been collecting extracts on democracy from any 
source which appealed to them—magazines, books, 
pamphlets, and many other works. These extracts 
are to be arranged in book form and are to be 
grouped under the various heads of political, social, 
industrial, economic and religious democracy. The 
result will be a fine, compact book containing all 
of the best extracts to be found on this subject. A 
new and just as valuable work is being begun by 
the class now. A pamphlet on the government 
and history of the city of Oshkosh is to be pub- 
lished and the students of the class are collecting 
the information. Most of the uptodate cities of 
the country, as large as Oshkosh, and many smaller 
ones, publish a municipal pamphlet each year, but 
nothing of the kind has been done in the city, and 
citizens who have tried to find data on the various 
questions about the city will appreciate the need 
of such a book. The students are now spending 
some time at the city hall, the library, reading the 
files of the Daily Northwestern, and collecting the 
material from any source available,’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Fallacy of Playing Kilkenny Cats in Retailing—Favorable and Unfavorable Phases of 
Truck Delivering—A Soldier-Lumberman’s Sturdy Dependence 


There is that old, old matter of lumber fights 
between rival dealers. While human nature is 
what it is and injured feelings lead men to throw 
much of what they value in life into an endeavor 
to salve those feelings we will have not only 
heart burnings but continued attempts at vindic- 
tive justice. And indeed it is not possible to 
make a sweeping condemnation of all such strug- 
gles. All depends upon circumstances, A man 
who finds himself being destroyed by ruthless 
and lawless methods employed by his competitor 
will be less than a man if he accepts destruction 
in sorrowful silence. The mistake many of us 
make in such circumstances is one of a choice 
of means. We find it easier to hit a man in the 
eye than to take canny council of our own re- 
sources to defeat his evil purposes without ex- 
posing ourselves to destruction. Generally lum- 
ber fights don’t get anybody anything of value. 
Some men, of course, have gotten rich thru ruin- 
ing their rival dealers. Their policy was to es- 
tablish a branch yard in a town, goad the other 
fellow into a fight, get him mad and slip him 
enough rope to hang himself. Meanwhile the 
instigator of the fight would manage it so that 
the affair would cost him little; so when the 
funeral of the rival business was over he would 
be ready to go ahead with a clear field. This 
cold blooded, calculating business murder has 
not been common but it has been known. Fights 
in which each person lost his temper and de- 
stroyed his own profits have been more usual. 

In either case the dealer engaging in such a 
fight did not consider very seriously the fact that 
he is in a sense a publie servant obligated to 
conduct his business efficiently with the interest 
of the public in mind. He calls his trade his 
own property which he may use or destroy as he 
pleases. Public responsibility does not stick out 
in a dealer’s mind as the first consideration to 


which he must give attention, and that is all ° 


right. If he makes a living by conducting his 
business honestly and efficiently he will be serv- 
ing the public interest. But we guess that in the 
mind of every successful dealer, the fellow who 
makes money year after year, is an unexpressed 
feeling of loyalty and responsibility to his cus- 
tomers. 
A Once Center of Hostilities 


There is Marshalltown, Iowa, a town I visited 
_ a little while ago. It has been more than locally 
noted for its lumber fights, tho I hasten to add 
that the fighting, as far as I know, is all in the 
past. There is brisk competition, to be sure, but 
I don’t think there is the fierce feud fighting 
that according to accounts used to mark the local 
lumber commerce with merchandising gore. It 
would be quite a job to compile the lumber his- 
tory of the town. Even to gather a list of all 
the dealers who have sold lumber in Marshall- 
town would be a considerable task. They have 
come and fought and gone. I believe only one 
dealer is still in business who has come thru from 
the ‘‘good old days.’’ Some of them got rich, 
which proves that poverty does not always fol- 
low after wrath. 

I’ve heard stories about Marshalltown lumber 
of former days; how wholesalers started retail 
yards for the purpose of breaking the commercial 
necks of local retailers who refused to deal with 
the wholesalers in question; how good customers 
were snatched away by the unimaginative meth- 
od of price cutting; how these retailers found 
their trade gone and sold out only to establish 
‘*blind’’ yards with which to commit business 
murder upon their late assassins. Truly, if these 
yarns were true the place must have been a cock- 
pit. But I didn’t take pains to verify these 
stories, for they don’t interest me except per- 
haps as a bit of local history. They came from 
a number of sources and may well have been 
colored and otherwise touched up in the long 
process of being handed from hearer to hearer. 
There are few people in the city who know the 
true inwardness of that time, and I don’t want 
to drag over the burned out faggots of rumor 
and to fill the place with their evil odor. 

Lumbering in Marshalltown, I think, will com- 
pare favorably with the industry in any town. 
There are a couple of lineyard branches and 
three singly owned yards. Most of the managers, 
I believe, have come in during the last few years 
and the business seems to be conducted in such 
a way that only lingering recollections remain 
of the former warfare. Marshalltown is a pro- 
gressive place and a place of manufactures. It 








did quite a bit of war work; it has a great oil 
company, a furnace company, a huge wholesale 
grocery company. In fact, I shouldn’t begin to 
name over its industries, for I’m certain to leave 
out a good many including probably some of the 
most important. 


Present Day Iowa Retailing 


The yard belonging to the Joyce Lumber Co. 


is in charge of a young fellow who has all the 
marks of being a keen, straightforward, progres- 
sive manager. He is G. E. Martin, a lumberman 
who got some of his training on the Pacific coast. 
When I went into the office he was working over 
a material bill. 

‘“‘There was very little new building in Mar- 
shalltown last summer and fall,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘but there was a great deal of repair and re- 
modeling work. So the restrictive order didn’t 
affect us at all, or so very little we didn’t notice 
it. We are counting on more repairs and re- 
modeling during the coming building season, so 
we are rather confident that business is going to 
go along satisfactorily with us. We’ll have that, 
as well as the new building we can count on. 

‘*Marshalltown is in a peculiarly good posi- 
tion for repair business. The town had a big 
building season back about 1913 and 1914. It 
wasn’t a boom, for the town is too large and too 
stable to be affected by that kind of frontier 
stuff. But the housing needs were met at that 
time and were anticipated for some years in the 

















“Ready to go ahead with a clear field” 


future. The people whom we bought out when 
this company came in had depended almost en- 
tirely on town building, so when town building 
stopped we found it necessary to expand in some 
way to keep up our volume of sales. Repairs and 
remodeling jobs had not developed at that time 
in any quantity, so I began going after country 
trade. We’ve been rather successful in getting 
country business and now there is quite a lot of 
repair work in town, as I said before. I sup- 
pose conditions in the country at large will con- 
tinue to make remodeling and repairing the 
logical answers to building needs. So with coun- 
try trade and town repairs we expect to get along 
all right.’?’ 


Delivering on a Businesslike Basis 


I’ve gotten into the habit of asking these mid- 
western dealers whether they deliver into the 
country. When I put this question to Mr. Martin 
he answered that he had done a great deal of 
country delivering, liked it and believed it was 
a logical development of lumber yard service for 
country customers. He counted up from his ree- 


ords the number of buildings sold to farmers dur- 


ing 1918 that the yard had delivered either 
wholly or in part. There were six or eight corn- 
cribs, three or four houses, some barns, a num- 
ber of garages and other buildings big and little. 
In addition to these bills he had hauled thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of lumber that had been 
sold in single loads for repairs and the like. 
‘“We have a 2-ton Pierce-Arrow truck that is 
well suited to country delivery,’’ Mr. Martin 
said. ‘‘It hauls a good sized load, and that’s 
one of the things a lumberman has to look after 
when he begins country delivery. It doesn’t pay 


to go to the country with jags of lumber, and 
for the same reason it doesn’t pay to go with 
small loads. It takes as much of the driver’s 
time to haul out half a ton as it does to haul two 
tons. A man needs an engine with plenty of 
power when he goes to the country with a load. 

‘*Our farmer customers last summer and fall 
were busier than they ever had been before. 
Farmers are always busy, of course, but they’re 
finding out the real meaning of being busy in 
these days of labor shortage. They used to be 
able to let work slide for a few days if it seemed 
necessary. Last summer the necessity had to be 
very great before they could afford to stop for 
even one day. We are fixed to haul lumber more 
easily and more quickly than they are. It would 
be queer if that were not the case, since we are 
in the lumber business and they are not, so it 
stands to reason that if their time is valuable on 
the farm they can afford to pay us for hauling 
the building material they need. We charge by 
the ton mile for delivering, go only with full 
loads and deliver only when the roads are in at 
least fairly good shape. We don’t make a heavy 
charge for delivering. We aim to cover the cost 
of delivery or a very little more and are content 
to make our profit out of the lumber.”’ 


A Phase of Retail Service 


‘*Some dealers,’’?’ I remarked, ‘‘don’t like 
country deliveries, and when they don’t refuse 
outright to make them they charge so much for 
the hauling that only extreme need will induce a 
farmer to have his stuff delivered.’’ 

**T don’t think a dealer ought to do that,’’ 
Mr. Martin said. ‘‘If he isn’t going to deliver 
in the country he ought to say so and be done 
with it. But I don’t see just why a dealer should 
object to country deliveries. It seems to me to 
be a logical development of retail service. Of 
course it can become a burden, but that is up to 
the dealer. He can manage that just as he can 
manage any part of his business. It is said a 
good many times that the temptation to throw 
off the delivering charge in order to get a bill 
is so great that sooner or later a man will yield 
to it, and that from then on his delivery business 
begins to lose him money. Of course it is a 
temptation, but that is a flaw in the man and 
not in the system. A dealer must simply make 
up his mind that he is to get a certain sum for 
delivering and then consider that matter closed. 
In this way he can deliver and not run a risk 
of getting involved in a money-losing habit.’’ 

Since this matter of country deliveries has 
come up and bids fair to persist the Realm likes 
to call attention to it and to print opinions of 
dealers who are actually trying it out. There 
isn’t any unanimous opinion about it. In fact, 
I was told by otlier dealers in Marshalltown that 
they considered it a snare and a delusion; some- 
thing to be avoided as a pneumatic tire should 
avoid a shingle nail. It is not a question that 
has been settled and that is opposed only by 
back numbers and old fogyism. There is a genu- 
ine doubt about it. Not all farmers want it. 
Farmers may possibly find themselves with more 
dJabor available and at less prohibitive wages. 
They may be willing to do their own hauling to 
keep this labor engaged during the less pressing 
seasons of farm work. There may then be very 
much less demand for country deliveries, in which 
case dealers with trucks purchased especially for 
this service would be out of luck. 


A Continuing Custom 


But this turn of events is not likely. Experi- 
ence has proved that once people are accustomed 
to an efficient service they are slow to give it 
up. Farmers are likely to continue busy. The 
efficiency they have learned of necessity during 
the war will not be wasted, and if they find sea- 
sons when their help’ has less to do they will be 
likely to reorganize their farm work to keep them 
busy. Hauling lumber is an infrequent and 
rather incidental job on most farms. Keeping 
labor profitably employed is a constant job. The 
dealer who develops a country delivery service 
now can be reasonably sure that he’ll have use 
for it when the war is only a memory. There 
appears to be small doubt but that country de- 
livery is proving a business booster for a certain 
number of dealers. Those who are planning to 
offer it will do well to take to heart the precepts 
worked out by the dealers who have handled it 
successfully: Full loads when the roads are good 
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at an unvarying charge according to the ton mile. 

When I asked Mr. Martin if Marshalltown 
was troubled with a shortage of labor he said it 
had been to a certain extent. 

‘*We have a little planing mill that turns out 
some special work,’’ he said. ‘‘We have as 
many orders, I suppose, as usual. But we are 
working only eight men at present, and we have 
employed as many as twenty-five at times in the 
past. We’d use more if we could get them.’’ 


Retail Representatives of High Repute 


Starting any business in a town in which a 
person is a stranger is a strain. When it is a 
business requiring as much capital as a lumber 
yard it is a very great strain. Starting it in a 
town where in past years there have been price 
fights is a still greater strain, and to burn out 
within a month or so after getting started in is 
just about the climax and tests a man’s nerve 
pretty well up to the limit. This is the experi- 
ence that T. H. Knutson had in Marshalltown. 

















“Keeping labor profitably employed” 


No doubt he didn’t feel good about it, but he 
didn’t let his personal feelings stand in the way 
of his going right on. The office was about all 
that was left when the fire let go, so he began 
with the office. A resident of Marshalltown told 
me of seeing him sweeping the water out of this 
building while the embers of the shed were still 
glowing. He wasn’t licked for a minute. He 
had picked out Marshalltown as the place where 
he was going to sell lumber and a fire more or 
less wasn’t going to head him off. This happened 
in the fall of 1917, and at present he has a good 
new shed with a big sign on the top of it that 
can be read blocks away. Everything is going 
again as smoothly as one could wish. 

Mr. Knutson is one of the dealers who do not 
believe in country delivery. It is his belief that 
farmers are not willing to pay for delivery an 
amount that will cover costs. At best, in his 
opinion, it does not offer much in the way of 
larger trade or more profit, and it does present 
large chances for suffering losses. He thinks 
that while it may be used for increasing busi 
ness somewhat it is likely to get that new busi 
ness on such a basis that it will not yield a nor 
mal profit. 

C. A. Buchwald is, I think, Marshalltown’s 
veteran lumberman. All the others are rather 
recent arrivals, but Mr. Buchwald has come thru 
some if not all of the historie belligereney of 
the place. When the tumult and the shouting 
died he still lived as a board dispenser. I think 
that he was well able to see his duty to himself 
and to do it at the time when the commercial 
cannon balls were flying by the peck, to quote 
the immortal song about the Days of ’61. 

Mr. Buchwald said he had no trouble with labor 
shortage except to get men for a few days for 
special work. These were hard to get and were 
not very valuable when they could be had; not 
that they were unwilling to work but that they 
were inexperienced. I think Mr. Buchwald has 
been able to hold to his trained yard force, and 
in this he is lucky. When a man has to go into 
the open market for yard men of the right qual- 
ity he is more or less up against it. He not only 
can’t expect to get a trained yard man but he 
also will have to look for some time to find the 
right kind of man to train for the job. The 
problem of yard help is not acute for some deal- 
ers, but for the trade as a whole it is acute and 
will become still more so. 


After-war Business 


We don’t know how soon to expect the lum- 
ber business to be fully recovered and going on 
the big scale that we feel sure the future has for 


us. Business does not always make as quick a 
recovery as a certain instance that has become 
more or less of a classic around Marshalltown 
and that bids fair to become a legend. The 
Tama reservation is not far from Marshalltown. 
The Realm has mentioned it in a former article. 
The Indians used to come to Marshalltown on 
special occasions, and one of these was circus 
day. They looked forward to cireus day with 
the hungry anticipation that the kaiser used to 
look forward to Der Tag—the day when he would 
knock the tar out of all the world that got in his 
way. Well, the circus was coming to Marshall- 
town, and a certain Indian family planned to go. 
But the stork was on the way, too, and it became 
a race to see whether the bird or the cireus would 
arrive first. On the morning of cireus day this 
red skinned family made the trip to Marshall- 
town. They watched the parade in the morning, 
the squaw sought out a secluded place and added 
a papoose to the family circle and then attended 
the performance of the circus in the afternoon. 
That evening the augmented family jogged hap- 
pily homeward and ealled it a day. 

But slow or rapid, business is going to make a 
certain advance with the return of normal condi- 
tions. The wise dealer is preparing for it. Mili- 
tary experience has shown that gains to be worth 
anything are not had by a scramble. They are 
made thru careful preparation. After they are 
made they are consolidated so that they can be 
held. We ean take a tip from our fighting men 
in this particular. 


Woman’s Help in War Time 


When I ealled at the office of the Citizens’ 
Lumber Co. I found that W. O. Butler, the man- 
ager, was out of town. This company has a 
large and fine looking yard. 

One of the newer yards of the town, a spick 
and span place that looks businesslike at every 
angle, belongs to Fred L. Ward. Mr. Ward is 
a young man, and when the United States entered 
the war he took steps to get into service. At the 
time I called he was located in an aviation camp 
in the South and was in training as an air 
fighter. At that time he was seriously ill with 
Spanish influenza. 

When Mr. Ward went into service he had a 
pretty good trade worked up. He liked the busi- 
ness and liked Marshalltown and wanted to keep 
things going so that he could come back after the 
war and begin again where he left off. So he 
induced his aunt to manage the place while he 
was gone. There were at least two reasons why 
she did not want to do this, and these two did not 
include the one you probably thought of first. 
She didn’t feel incompetent to do it. She is a 
veteran lumber dealer of nearly forty years’ ex- 
perience. But she had retired and did not want 
to take over active business again. This was 
one reason. The other was that when she sold 
out her Marshalltown yard a few years ago she 
agreed not to engage in the lumber business in 
the city again. It might appear if she operated 
her nephew’s business for him that she was 
breaking the letter of this agreement. But it 
appeared that no one would make this charge 
seriously, under the circumstances, and it was a 
chance to do something for one of Uncle Sam’s 
fighting men. So she agreed. She even asked 
me not to mention her name in connection with 
the business lest some one would not understand 
all the circumstances and would think she ought 
not to conduct a lumber business in Marshall- 
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town. But war is an unexpected element, and 
no one would have anything but commendation 
for a person who at the sacrifice of personal ease 
kept a business running for a soldier. So I am 
taking the liberty of not complying with her 
request. I found in Miss Mary Kreutzer, veteran 
lumber woman, one of the most interesting char- 
acters I have met in a long circuit of retail busi- 
nesses. 

But she insisted on talking about her nephew. 
He is a graduate of Armour Institute, in Chi- 
eago, and puts his technical and mechanical 
knowledge to. good service in helping his eus- 
tomers plan their houses. His father holds an 
important position with Swift & Co. in Chieago, 
but he decided that his son would do better in a 
smaller city instead of Chicago, since the boy 
from childhood seemed completely engrossed 
with the country. The elder Ward came out to 
Marshalltown and spent about one day in look- 
ing over the situation, closed the deal for a suit- 
able piece of real estate and then went back to 
Chicago. His son came out and got the business 

















“Jogged along homeward and called it a day” 


under way. When he decided he must enter the 
service he made all arrangements, passed all ex- 
aminations and then sold lumber up to the last 
minute. He finished figuring a bill at 10 o’clock 
and sold it and then took the train at ten minutes 
past 10. 


The office has a corner show window made by 
setting two large plate windows, one in the east 
front of the office and one in the north side. 
Each comes to the corner of the building. This 
lets in plenty of light, and it makes a fine show 
window. The shed which shelters the stock is a 
single-alley structure, well planned and well built. 
It is a neat looking yard and well fitted to care 
for trade. 


TO SELL SPRUCE PRODUCTION OUTFIT 


PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 18.—Ten million dollars’ 
worth of equipment owned by the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation, with headquarters 
in Portland, is to be sold, and sealed bids for it 
will be received by the sales board in the Yeon 
Building in this city up to and ineluding Feb. 15. 

Members of the sales board, appointed by Brig.- 
Gen, Brice P. Disque, commanding officer of the 
corporation, are Maj. Watson Eastman, president; 
Capt. I. D. Wolf, Capt. H. C. Eustis and Lieut. 
Louis P. Pink, the last named being recorder. 
They are determined to safeguard the interests of 
the large number of people who, by investments in 
Liberty bonds, made possible the purchase of this 
property and thru it the achievements of this gi- 
gantie organization, which during its active oper- 
ations directed the activities of 130,000 men. 

The equipment, which consisted of everything 
from picks and shovels to complete railroads and 
mills, capable of producing stock from the huge 
tree in the forest to the finished plank ready for 
shipment to the airplane factory, is in excellent 
condition and much of it was never used because 
of the abrupt ending of the war. 

It is believed that this is practically an oppor- 
tune time for the sale, as the country is facing 
reconstruction and adjustment and many large 
projects will undoubtedly be put under way very 
soon. This will require a large amount of machin- 
ery and equipment such as is to be sold and will 
enable its absorption with the least possible dis- 
turbance of the markets and to the best advantage 
to the Government and the trade. 

The equipment has been stored at Vancouver, 
Wash., where it may be inspected by interested 
persons, upon proper certification by the board in 
the Yeon Building at Portland. 
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LARGE BOX PLANT COMPLETES FACILITIES 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH., Jan. 18.—A most complete 
and up-to-date box factory has just been con- 
structed and put in operation by the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills in connection with their three 
large sawmill plants at Bellingham, Wash. The 
new box factory is located on the waterfront in 
Bellingham adjacent to the big cargo sawmill of the 
concern where it has excellent shipping facilities, 
as it is reached by all of the trans-continental rail- 
roads and is also able to ship by vessel to any part 
of the world. 

The plant was constructed and is being operated 
under the direction of Superintendent Cook, who is 
an experienced box manufacturer, having held simi- 
lar positions with the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, 
Ore., the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Cal., and the 
Yosemite Lumber Co., Yosemite Falls, Cal. In the 
construction of this plant Mr. Cook has utilized his 
thirty-five years of box manufacturing experience 
and made it modern and up-to-date in every re- 
spect, so that it is equipped to manufacture box 
shooks by the latest and most modern machinery 
with as little labor and waste as possible. The fac- 
tory is operated entirely by electricity and with 
individual motors as far as possible. An important 
feature of the building is its high ceiling above 
which is a cupola nine feet high, nearly the whole 
length of the building, with windows its entire 
length. These, in addition to the windows in the 
sides of the factory, make the interior well lighted 
and well ventilated. The interior is painted white, 
which also adds to the brightness. 


Another feature is that in the course of manu- 
facture none of the material touches the floor from 
the time it enters the factory until the shooks are 
finished and bundled ready for shipment. The 
lumber enters the factory in a rough state and 
passes thru a planer or matcher capable of planing 
300 feet a minute. This machine is especially 
equipped with a set of saws which can rip as well 
as plane and equalize the stock in a uniform man- 
ner. As it passes thru the planer the lumber drops 
on a transfer table which carries it the entire width 
of the building, 124 feet. It is then ready for the cut 
off saws, of which there are eight. These cut the 
lumber to the various lengths required by the dif- 
ferent sized boxes. The lumber then is placed on 
factory trucks to be taken to such machines as the 
manufacture of it may require. 


The equipment includes a twin horizontal band 
re-saw with hopper feed; a single horizontal band 
re-saw with hopper feed; and a single vertical band 
re-saw. Both of the horizontal band re-saws are 
capable of re-sawing up to 24 inches wide at one 
operation, There is also a Mereen-Johnson board 
matcher, which can match from one to four pieces 
of the stock with tongue and groove in one opera- 
tion. Adjoining the matcher is a squeezer, equipped 
with an electric gluing attachment. Stock passing 
thru the matcher is also glued and before the glue 
gets cold it is passed thru the squeezer, thus mak- 
ing a perfect joint. 

The factory is also equipped with a splicing ma- 
chine for splicing small pieces together. There is 
a nailing machine for nailing crates and such boxes 
as the local market may require nailed up; and a 
double color printing press which prints two colors 
with one operation. The tying is done by an 
Evans tying machine, made by the Gerrard Wire 
Tying Machine Co. This will tie twenty wires a 
minute. 

There is ample warehouse room for shooks, along- 
side of which four cars can be loaded at one time. 


The lumber for the factory is manufactured at the 
two mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at 
Larson, a suburb of Bellingham, and also at the 
big cargo mill adjacent to the box factory. At 
these mills will be carried from eight to twelve 
million feet of box lumber constantly so that the 
stock will be properly air-dried before being manu- 
factured into shooks. 

The construction of this box plant is another evi- 
dence of the desire of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills to have up-to-date plants not only for the 
manufacturing of lumber but also for the working 
of the lumber into manufactured products. The 
concern has large shingle mills and a sash and 
door factory and now with its large box factory is 
able to utilize the output of its sawmills in an 
economical manner, thus conserving every part of 
the log that it is possible to save. 

The sales of the box factory products will be 


handled thru the general sales office at Seattle un- 
der the supervision of Ralph C. Clark, general sales 
manager, C. R. Lockridge, for several years on 
the road for Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills with 
headquarters at Sioux Falls, 8. D., will remain at 
the Seattle office to look especially after the box 
sales. Besides selling lumber Mr. Lockridge years 
ago was with the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, Wash., where he had experience in 
marketing box shooks. 

Besides utilizing as much of its own spruce tim- 
ber holdings as possible thru the box factory the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will purchase spruce 
logs in the Puget Sound market for this purpose 
when it is necessary. This new addition to its 
now complete manufacturing operations enables 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to compete in 
the world’s markets for everything in the way of 
Pacific coast forest products, including box shooks. 














NEW BOX SHOOK PLANT OF BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 





HE BELIEVES IN THE BROTHERLY BOOST 


Wapena, MINN., Jan. 21.—Yesterday and today 
the yard managers of the Dower Lumber Co. held 
their eighth annual convention. The company 
operates thirty-five yards and all managers were 
present except two who were ill. Three sessions 
were held and all were brimful of practical dis- 
cussions, in which all managers present par- 
ticipated. Among the numbers on the program 
were the folowing: ‘‘One Year of Cash Coal;’’ 
‘The Whys of the Over and Short;’’ ‘‘The Silo 
Campaign;’’ ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes on Advertising; ’’ 
‘<Rules in Building and Estimating;’’ ‘‘ Obstacles 
Encountered in Cleaning Up;’’ ‘‘Dead Stock and 
Wholesale Exchange;’’ ‘‘ Knowing Your stock;’’ 
‘‘The Parable of the Talents.’’ A question box 
also was a prominent feature. 

While the meeting was primarily for the man- 
agers, the people of Wadena were invited, and 
at this meeting twenty-five farmers were present. 


John Dower is not only a thoro business man, 


but is an inspiring and enthusiastic leader of 
men; so that the discussions resolved themselves 
into real experience meetings. At each of these 
annuals plans are laid for improvements, ana 
at the following meeting the managers compare 
notes to discover how far they have been able 
to carry out their programs. From these dis- 
cussions it is clear that a large field is left for 
the managers to work out their problems in their 
own way. In this manner their individual initia- 
tive is developed and the greatest enthusiasm 
prevails. 











INTERIOR OF MODERN BOX MAKING PLANT OF BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS 





As a means of inducing the turning of out- 
standing accounts into cash or negotiable paper, 
the Dower Lumber Co. awards premiums to man- 
agers. This year twenty-three of the managers 
received such premiums. 

The subject of ‘‘Capitalizing Wartime Pep’’ 
was assigned to Adolph Pfund, secretary ot the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and Mr. 
Pfund gave them a talk that supplemented and 
accentuated the enthusiasm of the managers, 

At the ‘‘ Victory Banquet,’’ held in the gym- 
nasium of the Methodist Episcopal church and 
attended by sixty-five persons, the company was 
entertained by Mrs. David Platek, of Staples, 
Minn., and W. W. Ellis, of Wadena. Mr. Dower 
also spoke on ‘‘Peacetime Thoughts.’’ Each 
person at the banquet was presented with an 
umbrella as a souvenir of the occasion. The 
spirit of the organization was demonstrated in a 
striking way at this banquet when a manager 
asked for the floor to express in behalf of all their 
appreciation of the inspiration Mr. Dower is to 
every manager, and for handling his men in such 
a way as to make them enthusiastic regarding 
their work and so that all feel like members of 
a big family. 

At the close of the regular program the first 
day the crowd was entertained at a moving 
picture show, at which films of farm methods 
were displayed. Tractors were shown performing 
all kinds of farm work—cultivating, planting, 
harrowing, cutting wood, clearing land, threshing, 
hoisting hay into lofts ete. Lighter films also 
were shown, At the beginning of the film show 
Mr. Dower explained to those present that this 
was the eighth annual meeting of the managers, 
who came together each year with the object of 
improving the service they are able to perform 
for the public in general. 

The Dower Lumber Co. issues a monthly multi- 
graph bulletin known as the Knot Hole, which 
serves admirably to keep managers in touch with 
each other and with conditions generally. 





Ir was of course to be expected that many men 
of the navy would enter the merchant marine upon 
conclusion of their terms of service, but it appears 
that the sea also has attractions for discharged sol- 
diers. A statement issued by the shipping board 
shows that more than 3,000 men have recently 
signed cards at the camps expressing their wish to 
enter the merchant marine upon receiving their 
discharges from the army. About 600 of these 
men have had sea experience, while the others are 
landlubbers who will be given a course of train- 
ing by the shipping board instructors before being 
sent to sea. A considerable number of these ex- 
soldiers are daily reporting at the base of the 
Shipping Board Atlantic Training Squadron at 
Boston and are being placed on the training ships 
to learn how to become real seamen, 
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TUSCALOOSA MAKES GIANT STRIDES IN PROGRESS 


TuscaALoosa, ALA., Jan. 20.—Who in _ these 
United States of ours has not heard of Tusea- 
loosa, that city of Indian name founded 102 years 
ago on the Warrior River? Mention of the name 
brings immediately to mind the days when this 
was an Indian village widely known among all 
the tribes of the South. But it was a thriving 
center of trade and government long before the 
Civil War. Indeed it has been a center of culture 
for nearly ninety years, for it has been the home 
of the University of Alabama since its estab- 
lishment in 1831. 

But it remained for the last decade to change 
Tuscaloosa from a country town into a thriving 
manufacturing center. Where in 1910 the Gov- 
ernment census showed only 8,407 persons, today 
it has a population of more than 20,000. And it 
is no boom or floater population either, but the 
result of steady growth because of natural re- 
sources that bid fair to make Tuscaloosa within 
the next twenty years the third if not the second 
city in Alabama. 


Lumbering Was Foundation of Development 


This growth in recent years has been due in 
large measure to the development of the southern 
pine timber of Tuscaloosa County. Today Tusea- 
loosa is unquestionably one of the biggest manu- 
facturing and wholesale lumber centers in the en- 
tire country. By actual count, according to C. G. 
Harman, secretary of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, 250 sawmills 
of all sizes, from 15,000 to 250,000 feet daily ea- 
pacity, are located in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties of which Tuscaloosa is the center. And the 
output of this group of mills is declared to be 
now 700,000,000 feet of lumber a year at least. 
The capacity is declared to be under normal labor 
conditions over 1,000,000,000 feet annually. 

It is worth while to note that almost the entire 
output of this 700,000,000 or 1,000,000,000 feet 
annually is cleared thru Tuscaloosa. That is to 
say that the manufacturers and wholesalers whose 
offices are in Tuscaloosa distribute this immense 
amount of lumber to the four corners of the earth. 
Most of the sawmills in the territory have seen 
the benefit of codperation and have turned over 
their stocks to selling agents in Tuscaloosa for 
disposition. 

This district produces both longleaf and short 
leaf southern pine, but it is noted particularly for 
its high quality of soft shortleaf kiln dried finish, 
dimension and common boards. A large amount 
of long and shortleaf timbers and joist is manu- 
factured. Most of the mills in this territory get 
out shortleaf 2inch air dried framing, a produet 
for which this locality is particularly noted. Com- 
mon boards, worked S28, shiplap, and D. & M. 
are items ¢ommon to all mills. 

Tuscaloosa lumbermen are a congenial company 
of good business men. They pride themselves on 
the volume of business that is handled from this 
point and mean to see that the bigness of the 
city as a producing point is nationally recognized, 


Has Big Future Because of Mineral Resources 


But to get back to Tuscaloosa as a city. By no 
means is it now dependent for its future on the 
lumber industry, tho it is that fast waning in- 
dustry that has doubled its population within the 
last few years. It is in the other natural re- 
sources of Tuscaloosa County that the wealth of 
its future les when its piney woods have been 
exhausted. Like the city of Birmingham, its 
neighbor only two hours’ ride away, Tuscaloosa 
has more wealth hidden in the earth below than 
it is possible for the mind to conceive in a value 
of dollars and cents. Under the county of Tus- 
caloosa alone are all the measures of the great 
Warrior coal field, 8,000 square miles in extent. 
Mining has only recently started. Beneath the 
coal measures are the beds of limestone. The 
great Red Mountain Clinton iron ores are in the 
eastern part of the county, as are the large de 
posits of brown ores. Near these are the 20-feet 
beds of fire clay. The material for cement, clay 
and limestone is near in the valley, whieh ex- 
tends from the Tennessee River at Chattanooga 
to the Coosa River at Gadsden, Ala., and past Bir 
mingham to the Warrior at Tuscaloosa. And 
what may prove a bonanza is evidence that a 
great bed of oil lies beneath the county and 
already capitalists have begun boring wells. 

The rocks of several geologic periods intermingle 
in Tuscaloosa County and form sixty different kinds 
of soil, according to the United States agricultural 
survey the greatest variety in any county in the 
United States. This soil diversity, combined with 
the generous water supply furnished by innumer- 
able springs, branches, creeks and the Warrior 
River and by an average rainfall of 50 inches, and 
an annual average temperature of 60 degrees, 
assures a desirable farmers’ home. Diversified 


crops are raised, but the annual cotton crop of 
10,000 bales, worth in 1918 nearly $3,000,000, is 
the principal farm product. 


Tuscaloosa Logical Center of Rich Section 


Krom this it may be seen that Tuscaloosa is the 
trade center of a wealthy mineral and agricul- 
tural section, and tho its sawmills now employ 
several thousand men, after the last’ pine tree has 
fallen these will be absorbed into other industries, 
which will use many times as much labor as does 
lumbering. But it must not be taken for granted 
that the day is near for the end of sawmilling. 
Twenty years from now, for instance, will see 
the great plant of the Kaul Lumber Co., located 
at Kaulton, a suburb of Tuscaloosa, still eutting 
on its 75,000-aere tract of southern pine along the 
Warrior River, and the continuation of several 
other large operations, such as the large Deal 
sawmill at Buhl, all in this county. The smaller 
mills will continue to run along with the larger, 
and from both classes will the wholesalers of Tus- 
caloosa continue to buy and ship to the consum- 
ing districts north of the Ohio. 


Certain to Be Region’s Export Port 


Tuscaloosa has something that Birmingham has 
not, something that Birmingham envies her. That 
is direct water transportation to the Gulf of 
Mexico over the Warrior River, affording the 
logical outlet for Alabama’s mining district. 
This means that when the Government’s Warrior 
River improvement program is completed the big 
ships will come up 360 miles from Mobile, and 
that the two miles of water front that Tusca- 
loosa has will be the exporting area for Birming- 


ham. This city is also on the main line of the 
Alabama Great Southern, the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Warrior Southern, the Birmingham & Gulf and 
the Tuscaloosa Mineral and nothing can pass 
north or south thru the west half of Alabama 
without passing thru Tuscaloosa. Someone has 
said that Tuscaloosa is at the neck of a funnel 
which collects the granite, marble, iron, coal, clay 
and cement of north Alabama. Its tube empties 
all the minerals, timbers and crops into the great 
western Mediterranean to be carried to all parts 
of the world. 

Tuscaloosa has many lovely homes and its peo- 
ple are possessed of old-fashioned southern hos- 
pitality. It is proud of its schools, for in addi- 
tion to the State university it has two girls’ col- 
leges, a university training school for boys, the 
Stillman Institute for educating colored pastors 
and a fine public school system. The Bryce hos- 
pital, a widely known institution, is also located 
here. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of which C. B. 
Verner is president and Dr. George Little secre- 
tary, is largely responsible for making Tuscaloosa 
such a desirable place. Dr. Little has been a 
loyal worker as secretary for eighteen years, and 
tho he has grown old in years he is as young as 
ever in enthusiasm. 

Mention must be made of two others of Tus- 
caloosa’s advantages. One is that it has three 
strong banking institutions, each with deposits 
aggregating over a million dollars. The other is 
Tuscaloosa’s hotel, The MeLester, declared by 
traveling men to be one of the best in Alabama. 
It is run on the American plan and maintains an 
attractive cuisine. 





“STENO” WINS AS WHOLESALE LUMBERWOMAN 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Jan. 20.—This is a little story 
about, not a lumberman, but a lumberwoman, a 
most successful young woman, a woman who less 
than two years ago knew nothing about lumber 
except that it was supposed to be made out of 
trees and who was a stenographer working for a 
little salary, but who today is owner of half the 





MRS. CARRIE A. KERN, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. ; 
Vice President and Secretary Warrior Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co, 


stock in a first class wholesale lumber company, 
which pays her a salary that runs into several 
thousand a year and dividends that will make 
her pay quite a handsome income tax to Unele 
Sam. 

The woman, the lumberwoman if you please, is 
Mrs. Carrie A. Kern, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Warrior Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. On the letter- 
head of the company she appears simply as ‘‘C, A. 
Kern.’’ Two years ago next March, March 7 to 
be exact, Mrs. Kern came from Birmingham to 
Tuscaloosa to accept a position as stenographer 
for R. A. Kemp, a wholesale southern pine lum- 
berman. A few weeks later Mr. Kemp conceived 
the idea of forming a corporation to be called 
the Warrior Lumber & Manufacturing Co. By 
that time he had had opportunity to become 
greatly impressed with the ability and efficiency 
of Mrs. Kern, and when she remarked she would 
like to have some stock in the new company Mr. 
Kemp offered to divide the stock equally with her 
with the exception of one share necessary for a 
third person to hold and which was assigned to 
Mrs. Kemp. 


Mrs. Kern learned rapidly and within a year 
she was not only able to take care of the corre- 
spondence and books of the office but she was able 
to buy and sell—at a profit, too. During 1918 the 
Warrior Lumber & Manufacturing Co. handled 
1,200 cars, approximately 25,000,000 feet of south- 
ern pine lumber, and Mr. Kemp and Mrs, Kern 
did all the work necessary to do it. They have 
no other office employees. That amount of lum- 
ber necessitates enough detail ordinarily to re- 
quire the services of five or six instead of two. 
But Mrs. Kern and Mr. Kemp have a highly 
organized system and they work long hours, 
twelve to sixteen a day and sometimes Sunday. 
And they enjoy doing it all themselves. 

Here is an instanee of how Mrs. Kern keeps up 
her office work. On Jan. 8 she mailed the annual 
statement of business for 1918 to the mercantile 
agencies. Her trial balances are always ready 
by the fifth or sixth of the month. 

Mrs. Kern is a Birmingham girl, but received 
her education in Chieago, where she graduated 
from the Gregg School of Business. She loves her 
work and that and driving her big car are her 
only. recreations. She is just another brilliant 
example of the competency and energy of woman- 
hood when given an opportunity. 

Mr. Kemp, who is president and manager of 
the company, paid Mrs. Kern this tribute: ‘‘T 
know of no man in the lumber industry more 
capable than Mrs. Kern. She is a master of detail 
and I eonsider her judgment of unusual merit. 
She is worth as much to this business as I am, 
and when a woman is worth as much as a man she 
deserves to be paid as much as a man. She has 
helped to make a business of which we are both 
proud and she is indispensable to it.’’ 


PREPARE FOR BIG BUILDING SEASON 


CHARLOTTE, MicH., Jan. 21.—Considerable ac- 
tivity in the building field is expected by building 
material men in this section during the coming 
season. Tho weather conditions will not clear 
for several weeks to allow much construction, in- 
quiries are coming to dealers and contractors in 
such numbers as to make them optimistic. Lum- 
ber and material dealers are receiving many in- 
quiries from prospective home builders. One con- 
tractor declares that the coming year will be a 
great building year from the fact that prices are 
adjusting themselves in a manner favorable to 
those who would build homes. Lumbermen in this 
part of Michigan are stocked with lumber bought 
at pre-war prices, which they will sell on such a 
basis as to encourage building. Altho it is early 
in the year to start actual building operations, 
several builders have started cellars already. The 
factories are adding men, preparatory to resuming 
normal business in domestic fields and for this 
reason real estate men look for a shortage of 
houses. Building and loan association officers 
forecast a busy year. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE AT WASHINGTON 


Plan Co-operation in Sale of Surplus Material—Purchasing Policy of New Railroad Director—Contractors 
Details on War Contracts—Small Ships May Now Go Anywhere 


Permitted to Give Public 


PLAN DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MATERIAL 

WasuHINnaTon, D. C., Jan. 20.—C. W. Hare, di- 
rector of sales, War Department, and the War Serv- 
ice Kxecutive Committee of American Industries 
are working out plans for the close codperation of 
the Government and industry in the disposal of 
surplus material and supplies in the hands of the 
Government. The War Service Executive Commit- 
tee of American Industries (recently named by the 
new advisory council comprising the chairmen of 
the nation’s nearly 400 war service committees) 
consists of the members of the executive council 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unted States, 
with the addition of others to make it thoroly rep- 
resentative of all groups of American industry. 
This committee is headed by Joseph H. Defrees, 
of Chicago, as chairman. 

According to a statement of Director of Sales 
Hare it will be the Government’s policy to consult 
representatives of the industries whenever sales are 
to be made in volume likely to disturb trade condi- 
tions, 

The War Service Executive Committee today 
sent out bulletins dealing with supplies of machine 
tools and building materials in the hands of the 
Government. While exactness in the figures is not 
possible the bulletins state that there is reason to 
believe that they do not contain errors greater than 
25 percent. The estimates with regard to building 
materials follow: 


Commodity Quantity 
re re eee ee ee ae 14,516,000 
UE TD DOR... 50:03 6. 8.:6:6:0:99' 6959-9 0) 2,233,403 
Lumber Ft. B. M., Veneers and Plywood. .350,000,000 
Comment, SHIS. .cccscvcesveccsvssecssvesse 15,523 
ree ee rrr eee rr ee Te 77,560 
Wine Linings, lin. ft... ccscccccscvess 29,226 
ee ee ee Se ee a er re 1,122,313 
| Ee | Sees er ee 2,695 
Wallboard (all kinds)............+eee.- 5,406,429 
DEE. 6.0.06. e-cew cus nsensces seine s 202,208 
Building Papers, rolls...........+++008% 52,377 
Nails, asst. sizes, kegs........-cccseroes 159,622 
Reinforcing Steel, toms..............06- 3,000 
Sewer Pipe, asst. sizes, lin. ft...........- 377,407 
Weed GRinsIes Mc ccccvcvevsccccvveces 908 


Director of Sales Hare estimates that these items 
represent value of about $12,000,000. 





SUGGESTED TERMS OF SALE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The following let- 
ter on the important question of terms of sale, al- 
ways a live subject, is being sent out to members 
by the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers: 


On account of the many inquiries and the interest 
displayed by the members of our bureau we are em- 
bodying herewith copy of terms and conditions as 
adopted by one of our members, Fred Larkins, of the 
American Lumber & Export Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

We believe that Mr. Larkin’s idea, fully to protect 
his company, has been secured in the terms and con- 
ditions and if he can get an order signed by customer 
embracing these conditions he will be fully protected 
in the premises. It is as follows: 

“This order is accepted subject to 
terms and conditions : 

“This order is accepted subject to any and all delays 
of every kind and character unavoidable or beyond 
either our control or that of the manufacturer with 
whom we may have the same, or any part thereof, 
placed for shipment; and we do not agree to replace 
the same elsewhere in order to facilitate shipment. 
Also, in case of fire or such other unavoidable mis- 
fortune as may render said manufacturer unable to 
fill all or any portion of this order, or, in case of 
transfer of business, insolvency or change of financial 


the following 


rating of purchaser or suit is begun by any other 
creditor, then same becomes null and void, at our 


option, upon notice wired or mailed to purchaser to 
that effect. 

“This order is sold f. o. b. cars at original loading 
point, with actual freight charges, exclusive of Fed- 
eral freight tax, to agreed destination, as specified, 
included in the prices. Therefore, when we have taken 
bill of lading from the transportation company for any 
shipment on this order, our responsibility for its safe 
and prompt arrival at destination ceases ; and we will 
not be responsible for damage or delays in transit. 


Terms of Payment Are: Freight, net cash, the 
original receipted freight bill of the transportation 


company to be surrendered to us before credit is 
allowed for same; and said bill to be sent in promptly 
on receipt of same by the purchaser. All Federal 
freight taxes are to be assumed by purchaser and no 
credit will be allowed by us for same. Balance, after 
deducting freight, to be paid within ten days after 
receipt of shipment, either by cash less 2 percent, or 
by note or acceptance payable within sixty days from 
date of invoice, Provided that in case of transfer 
of business, insolvency or suit begun by any other 
creditor, bill becomes immediately due. 

“The prices at which this order is accepted are 
based on the rates of transportation in effect on date 
same is accepted; therefore, in event of any change 
in said rates, effective on or before date of shipment, 
it is agreed that freight deductions shall be adjusted 
according to rates in effect on date of shipment before 
credit is allowed ; purchaser is to absorb any increases 
or decreases in said rates resulting from said changes. 

“All claims of every nature must be reported within 
five days from receipt of shipment at destination 
specified in this order, otherwise same will not be 


considered ; and, in case of claim for shortage, the 
stock must be tallied at least twice by purchaser and 
piece or bundle tally, supported by affidavit of party 
or parties tallying same, must accompany claim and 
be reported in accordance with the foregoing. In case 
of claim on account of quality or manufacture, the 
entire shipment must be held intact until final adjust- 
ment of said claim is made; otherwise, purchaser 
shall be held to have waived said claim. Also, in case 
an entire shipment is rejected before unloading same, 
the purchaser is immediately to notify us by wire 
(which may be at our expense) and, on our request, 
promptly to unload same and hold stock intact as per 
the foregoing. 

“In case of dispute as to quality or manufacture, 
we reserve the right to have the entire shipment 
inspected by an official inspector of any lumber associa- 
tion which has adopted rules for grading and manu- 
facturing such stock as is described in this order; the 
cost of such inspection to be paid by the party found 
by same to be at fault. Purchaser is to abide by the 
result of said inspection and to agree to a reasonable 
settlement for any off grade stock which same may 
develop. 

“An express condition of this order is the reserva- 
tion to us of the right to decline to ship all or any 
portion of this order in event purchaser shall fail to 
comply with all the terms and conditions of either this 
or any previous or subsequent order accepted by us 
from said purchaser, or should any check, note or 
other obligation of said purchaser be returned to, us 
unpaid, Furthermore, this right may be exercised 
by us at any time prior to actual delivery to pur- 
chaser at destination of the stock covered by this 
order, or any part thereof, delivery to carrier not to 
be construed as delivery to purchaser for purposes of 
this paragraph. 

“This order is not subject to cancelation, other than 
as hereinbefore provided, except by mutual agreement 
between ourselves and the purchaser.” 

The matter has certainly been very carefully thought 
out and has been approved by Mr. Larkin’s attorney, 
and while it may possibly be that many buyers will 
refuse to accept orders subject to these conditions, it 
is our judgment that they could be enforced. If they 
could be enforced it would certainly cover the field 
in a most protective manner. 

If our members have any suggestions to make, we 
would be pleased, indeed, if you would let us hear 
from you. Mr. Larkin states that these terms and 
conditions will go on the back of their acknowledg- 
ment form and the same terms and conditions, with 
a slieht suitable change in the heading, will appear 
on tne back of their salesmen’s order books. 


——_— 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS BOXES FOR SALE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 20.—Capt. W. 8. Kelly, 
chairman of the salvage board, Signal Corps, has 
invited sealed bids for the purchase of 4,800 pack- 
ing cases. The cases are new and made of first 
class pine lumber, free from knots, %4-inch stock 
211% by 11% inches high by 10 inches wide, inside 
measurements, sides and ends dovetailed. They are 
completely assembled and may be inspected at the 
warehouse of the L. 8. Branch Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J. Delivery will be f. 0. b. cars New- 
ark, N. J. Forms for submitting bids, which must 
be in by 11 a. m., Feb. 5, may be obtained from the 
salvage board, office chief signal officer, Eighteenth 
Street and Virginia Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D; C, 








FOREST ENGINEER SOLDIERS RETURN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—Twenty-four offi- 
cers and 1,226 men of the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
sailed from Brest, France, for Newport News, Va., 
Jan. 15 and are due to arrive about Jan. 27. They 
are coming on the battleship New Jersey, together 
with several hundred officers and men of other or- 
ganizations. 

The official announcement of the sailing of the 
units of the 20th Engineers gives the points where 
the men will be discharged. It follows: 

11th Battalion, 20th Engineers, composed of the 
following organizations: Headquarters, medical de 
tachment, detachment 32nd Company, 83rd Company 
and 34th Company, 12 officers, 613 men. 


Officers Men 
Pe CN hd ade SKANK Ke eee wan 2 87 
Columbus BArrackS... ..ccccscccvnsceces pe 53 
TS eee ree eee ee ce 1 31 
oe As | Bee a ee ee 2 32 
WORe TOCROENS, TURD. 6.oc sic ccssiia sos os 34 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.........+-..+6.5 1 148 
WORE DOORIIES, TNR oct reece eee cs - 25 
a uk GS Ree eee . 32 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash............ she 2° 
SRT DENIS. oso. 5.5 6:00 4.0 8000960. 0 0:5.0°% oe 6 146 


This announcement was issued on Saturday. An- 
other formal War Department announcement, is- 
sued earlier in the same day, states that the head- 
quarters first battalion, First Company, Second 
Company, Third Company, 15th Company and 21st 
Company, 20th Engineers, have been taken off the 
list for early sailing. This indicates a change of 
plans without giving a reason for it. Whether it 
means that these forestry troops are to be utilized 
for further important service in France or merely 
a temporary delay is not clear. The boys in these 
units naturally want to get home, but they went to 
France to do their bit and prepared to remain until 
it was fully done. 


COAL PURCHASING POLICY ANNOUNCED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The following 
statement, issued by Walker D. Hines, director 
general of railroads, with reference to the purchase 
of coal may well be construed as an expression of 
the general policy of the new director general: 
The idea seems to have been suggested in some quar- 
ters that the Railroad Administration proposes to 
pursue a policy of so combining and using its purchas- 
ing bureau as to break down coal prices with the result 
of forcing a reduction in the existing rates of pay for 
mining labor; this is not the case, _ 

It is the policy of the Railroad Administration to 
avoid at this time any undue concentration of its 
purchasing power of coal and to accomplish this 
purpose by permitting each road to purchase its own 
coal. It is further the policy of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to require that all bids made and accepted shall 
be based on the existing scale of wages. 

There can be no excuse, therefore, for the making 
of the claim that coal operators are forced to reduce 
wages by reason of the Railroad Administration ac- 
cepting any prices which may hereafter be offered it 
for coal, 

It is already fully understood that the railroads are 
not to use the car supply as a means of affecting prices. 
The policy on the other points above referred to is 
being clarified by the issuance of the following specific 
instructions which are being issued to make this policy 
clear to the purchasing agents of the roads: 
MEMORANDUM OF POLICY TO BE PURSUED WITH REFER- 

ENCE TO PURCHASES OF LOCOMOTIVE FUEL 

1. The railroads must not violate existing contracts 
or cancel contracts where the quality of coal is in 
accordance with specifications, without special consid- 
eration by the central advisory purchasing committee 
of the reasons for conceling. 

2. The purchasing agent of each individual railroad 
shall buy the coal for that road under the supervision 
of the regional purchasing committee of his region. 
In all requests for bids, the following paragraph should 
be inserted: 

“It is distinctily understood that all bids are to be 
based on existing rates of pay for all mine labor, and 
the price will be subject to readjustment in event 
existing rates of pay are changed.” 

On contracts awarded or orders placed the following 
paragraph should be inserted : 

“It is distinctly understood that the prices named 
herein are based on existing rates of pay for all mine 
labor and the prices will be subject to readjustment in 
event existing rates of pay are changed.” 

3. For coal which it is necessary to purchase for 
requirements prior to April 1, 1919, the purchasing 
agents of each railroad should request that bids be 
submitted. They shall not undertake to fix the price 
of the seller’s acceptance or make offers therefor, and 
shall agree only upon a price that shall be contingent 
upon the pay-for-mine-labor clause in paragraph No. 2. 
No negotiations for contracts for coal for delivery 
after April 1, 1919, should be undertaken without first 
pe ei the approval of the regional purchasing com- 
mittee. 


MAY GIVE DETAILS ON WAR CONTRACTS 

Wasuinaton, D, C., Jan. 20.—The War Depart- 
ment publishes the following circular issued by the 
director of purchase, storage and traffic: 

The revocation of the clause or clauses in War 
Department contracts, prohibiting the publication of 
information in respect to such contracts, having been 
approved by the secretary of war, the provisions of 
such prohibitory clauses are hereby revoked.  Con- 
tractors are, therefore, authorized and permitted to 
furnish the public information concerning War De- 
partment contracts and orders received by them, 











FEDERAL RAILWAY OFFICIAL CHANGES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—J. H. Young has 
been appointed senior assistant director of the di- 
vision of operation, Railroad Administration, sue- 
ceeding W. T. Tyler, recently appointed director 
of the division, following the resignation of Carl 
R. Gray. 

Mr. Young formerly was president of the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway and later became Federal 
manager of the Virginian and Norfolk Southern 
railways under the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. 





ALLOCATING WOODEN SHIPS’ SERVICE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 21—The Shipping 
Board has let it be known that it plans to charter 
its wooden ships to private parties for general 
service, with certain restrictions as to the voyages 
which they may make. These restrictions, presum- 
ably, will have to do with keeping wooden steam- 
ers off routes which the powers that be in the Ship- 
ping Board think them unsuited for. 

Already the Shipping Board has turned back to 
private owners large numbers of requisitioned ships 
to be operated in commercial trade. Of course, for 
some time there will be restrictions on the operation 
of all ships, since ocean tonnage is still short and 
must be allocated to a greater or less extent be- 
tween the numerous trades and routes until condi- 
tions again become normal. 

Ships retained for operation directly by the 
board are steel cargo carriers in the Army service 

(Concluded on page 72.) 
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IMPORTANT RATE DECISIONS REVIEWED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Holds That Railroad Administration Has No Authority to Perpetuate Unjust 
Railroad Situation—Proposed Revision of Tariffs From Pacific Coast Explained 


CALIFORNIA RATES MADE EQUITABLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down a de- 
cision of great importance to shippers of lumber 
in California and southern Oregon more especially, 
but to lumbermen in general, in deciding Docket 
No. 9395—Pacifie Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwest- 
ern Pacifie Railroad Co. et al.—in favor of the 
complainants in the Humboldt Bay district of 
California. 

By this decision the commission orders the rail 
roads to give mills in the Humboldt Bay district, 
85 percent of whose output is redwood, the Cali- 
fornia coast group rates. 

The commission’s decision was forecasted at the 
time this ease came on for oral argument before it. 
The decision was prepared by Commissioner Aitehi- 
son, who is familiar from long personal experience 
with the west Coast situation, and was concurred in 
by Commissioners MeChord and Meyer, who with 
him constitute Division 1 of the commission. 

A point of first importance to all lumber ship- 
pers is that the Railroad Administration has no 
right or authority to perpetuate an unjust rate 
situation. One of the contentions of counsel for 
the carriers involved and the Railroad Administra- 
tion was that the director general of railroads had 
arbitrarily increased rates 5 cents a hundred pounds 
on all lumber and forest products for the purpose 
of securing revenues to meet inereased war costs. 

While econeeding the soundness of this conten 
tion, the commission calls attention to the faet 
that the unjust rate situation involved in this case 
existed before the President took over the railroads 
as a@ war measure. Consequently, the unjust rate 
situation which the commission finds existed be- 
fore the period of railroad control was not affected 
one way or the other by the flat increase of 5 cents 
a hundred pounds. The old 10-cent differential 
paid by the Humboldt Bay shippers was merely 
projected into the period of Federal control. The 
commission says it must be taken out, despite the 
admitted need of the railroads for revenues. 

In this respect the decision simply follows and 
amplifies the precedent established by its decision 
in the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
case, Which took sharp issue with the contentions 
of counsel for the railroads and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on this important point. 

The Southern Pacifie, Santa Me and many other 
roads coneerned are ordered to place — the 
Humboldt Bay mills on the same basis as mills in 
the California coast group on or before May 15. 

The commission says in part: 

The rates from all lumber producing points in the 
large coast group, which extends for an extreme dis 
tance of over 1,000 miles north and south and over 
175 miles east and west, are blanketed to eastern 
defined territories. The rates from points on the 
Northwestern Pacific north of Willits, which are about 
150 miles therefrom, are excepted from the blanket 
and are higher than the coast group rates. ‘The com 
mission is asked to require defendants to establish 
and put in force from the excepted points rates which 
shall be no higher than those contemporaneously in 
effect from the Coast group, or such rates as the com 
mission may deem reasonable and just. 

Complainants claim, and the record shows, that 
they come in sharp competition with redwood manu- 
facturers located in the Coast group. 

The railroads made much of the excessive cost 
of the Northwestern Pacifie road. After reviewing 
the facts presented in this connection, the com- 
mission says: 

Viewed from the perspective of the physical and 
operating conditions along the thru routes, ranging 
from 1,500 to 3,500 miles in length, the initial physi- 
eal and operating conditions encountered by traffie 
originating at the Ilumboldt Bay points do not appear 
to be substantially dissimilar from those encountered 
by traffic originating at representative points in the 
coast group. 

Discussing the rates under Federal control the 
commission says: 

It may be questioned whether the director general, 
by his Order No. 28, has initiated the entire amount 


of every rate now charged from each of the groups 
before us, or whether he had merely initiated an 


increase which is superimposed alike upon all existing 
rates. Is each entire rate to be tested and reviewed 
under the Fedéral control act, or does that act control 
merely the portion of the rate represented by the 
increase made in compliance with the general order? 

If it be taken that the action of the director general 
merely imposed a surcharge, and that only the amount 
of the increase is within the purview of the Federal 
control act, then it is to be stated that the complain- 
ants do not challenge the amount of the additional 
charge and that the increase applies equally to each 
of the rates before us and does not alter their general 
effect. As the rate basis existing was unjust and un- 
reasonable when the federally controlled railroads 
complied with the general order, the imposition of a 
flat rate increase would not divest the rate structure 
of its obnoxious features. Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Asso, V. S. P. Co,, supra, 


Should it be taken that the whole of each of the 
rates is to be considered as initiated by the director 
general and therefore to be governed by the standards 
of the Federal control act, then in reviewing the just- 
ness and reasonableness of these rates, as directed by 
section 10 of that act, we have before us the director 
general’s rates on the commodities under examination 
from a blanketed area extending several hundred miles 
in length which is contiguous to the Humboldt Bay 
group, and eastward from the western junctions and 
gateways over the same lines to the same eastern 
defined territories. We also have before us his charges 
on similar commodities from other sections of the 
*acific coast to the same destinations. Tested by 
this standard the present lumber rates from Hum- 
boldt Bay points to the destinations in question do 
not conform to the requirement of the Federal con- 
trol act that all rates shall be just and reasonable. 

Upon argument, on behalf of the director general, 
we were asked to take judicial notice that the lumber 
business, as, in fact, all business, is not conducted 
as it was before the United States was drawn into 
the Huropean war; that shipments are made under 
permits issued by the Federal Government; that prices 
are much above normal, and that no matter how high 
the freight rate the shipper does a protitable business ; 
and that many embargoes prevent shipments to various 
points. Counsel contended broadly : 

“The importance of the relationship of rates and 
rate adjustments has disappeared to a very large 
extent for the period of the war, and these cases are 
going to be decided by this commission while the war 
is in progress, and while we are in this abnormal 
situation that the war has brought about.’ 

Iiven if all the abnormal conditions were as counsel 
for the director general stated them, the continuance 
of an unjust and unreasonable rate situation and 
relationship would not thereby be warranted. Indeed, 
the more abnormal other conditions the greater would 
seem to be the need for unswerving fidelity to the 
standards of justness and reasonableness in trans- 
portation charges as between competing persons, local- 
ities, and commodities. 

rom a consideration of all the facts and cireum- 
stances of record as to the present rates charged for 
the transportation of lumber and other forest products 
from Humboldt Bay points to destinations in eastern 
defined territories, Colorado common points and east, 
we find and conclude that as to defendants not under 
Federal control, that while not discriminatory within 
the meaning of section 2 of the act to regulate com 
merce such rates are, and in the future will be, un- 
reasonable, in violation of section 1 of the act to 
regulate commerce, and subject complainants and the 
Humboldt Bay points to undue and unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage, in violation of section 3 
of the act to regulate commerce, to the extent that 
they exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect 
from California coast group points to the same destina- 
tions. We also find and conclude, as to the defendant 
earriers under Federal control and as to the director 
general of railroads, that the present rates maintained 
over federally controlled railroads or in connection 
with such of the defendants as are not under Federal 
control are, and for the future will be, unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of section 10 of the Federal 
control act, to the extent that they exceed the rates 
now in effect, or which may hereafter be maintained, 
from California coast group points to the same destina- 
tions. 

An order 
made herein. 


will be issued to carry out the findings 


eee 


NEW TARIFFS FROM COAST PROPOSED 


PORTLAND, Ore., Jan. 18.—-On Thursday morning, 
Jan. 23, the Portland district freight traffic committee 
of the United States Railroad Administration will 
explain to lumbermen who are interested the important 
changes contemplated for the northern tier of States 
in the new tariff revision reparts. The committee is 
composed of F. W. Robinson, chairman; W. D. Skinner, 
KF. PD. Burroughs, J. H. Lothrop and J. B. Campbell. 
The revision if carried out is expected to simplify the 
rates to such an extent that the size of the present 
publications will be materially reduced. The whole 
matter, it is explained, will be to the advantage of 
lumber producers and shippers. 

With but few exceptions, it is proposed to retain the 
present groupings in the western territory and the revi 
sion as suggested for the Southern Pacific in Oregon is 
as follows: 

Southern Pacific Rating in Oregon 

Under the present tariffs, Coast rates are provided 
from points on the Southern Pacific in Oregon as far 
south as Ashland via the Union Pacific only, there 
being no thru rates in effect via the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Milwaukee except from the terri- 
tory Leona and north. It is proposed to carry Coast 
rates from all points in Oregon on the Southern Pacific 
via the northern lines, except from points on what is 
known as the Klamath Falls branch which are local 
to the California territory, and business from points on 
that line is handled via the southern route. 

Concerning the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the 
rates would make the following changes : 

The present tariffs provide for arbitraries of 2 cents 
over the Coast rate at points on the Astoria branch of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, that is, Fort Stevens, 
Flavel, Gearhart, Seaside ete., but as the distance from 
Portland to the points in question is materially less 
than it is from points in southern Oregon, Coast rates 
will be applied from the points in question. 

New Rate at Bend 

The revision would have the effect of advancing the 
rates in Denver and North Dakota region over the 
Oregon Trunk Line. The following is provided for this 
particular line: 

Bend, Ore., at the present takes an arbitrary of 1 
cent over the rate from Spokane, but the distance to 
tend is greater than it is to Portland and other points 
from which Coast rates are now applicable, and for 


that reason and also on account of the complaints from 
the interior points in California where Coast rates are * 
now carried, it is proposed to include Bend in the new 
tariff on the Coast basis which, of course, will have 
the effect of advancing the rate particularly in the 
Denver and western North Dakota territory. 

A statement is also issued as to the effect the new 
rating would have over the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. lines. The following is the 
proposed ruling change on these lines: 


Rates on O.-W. R. & N. Lines 


Under the present tariff, a column is provided for 
Oregon rates which has been eliminated under the new 
tariff, and these points in eastern Oregon on the O.-W. 

- & N. will be carried on the Spokane basis, except 
that in accordance with the order of the commission in 
the eastern Oregon case, rates to points in North 
Dakota, Minnesota ete. on the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, Milwaukee and Soo line will be based on 
arbitraries. Due to the fact that a decrease in the 
differential from Spokane is proposed, it will result in 
the application of Coast rates from these points in 
Oregon to points in North Dakota and Minnesota on 
the lines referred to which it is proposed to cover by 
the following note: : 

“4. Rate basis one rates will apply to points on or 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
road, Great Northern Roiilroad, Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, or the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad via Plummer, Idaho, and Spokane, Wash.” 

In so far as the Milwaukee and Soo line are con- 
cerned, this will involve some change of policy because 
those lines are carrying the Spokane rates to St. Paul 
and certain other points in Minnesota and territory 
east, but as their service is fully as great or greater 
than that involved in connection with the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific, there appears to be no reason 
why they should carry the lower basis. 


Coast Basis to Prevail 


Tariff 18-B today carries Bridal Veil and other points 
in that vicinity on an arbitrary of 5 cents over Spokane, 
but not to exceed the Coast rates. As the maximum 
differential has been reduced, not to exceed 5 cents, this 
will automatically bring about the Coast rates in the 
western territory and as this point already takes Coast 
rates to eastern territory under tariff 28-A, it is pro- 
posed to show it on the Coast basis under the new 
tariff. 

The following are proposed changes 
Mount Hood Railroad Co. : 

The proof shows stations on the Mount Hood Rail- 

i 1 cent over Spokane, 


affecting the 


road under the note 1 basis, viz. : 
but this is in error as these points are carried on a 
3-cent arbitrary under the present tariffs and that basis 
should be continued under the new tariff with a provi 
sion, of course, that the rates will not exceed the Coast 
basis. 

General Application of Rates 


The application of rates from points on the line of 
the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. has been 
materially extended and the new tariff will cover rates 
to points not formerly included. 

General applications of the new rates are as follows: 

The application of rates from points on the O.-W. R. 
& N., Southern Pacific ete., taking Coast and Spokane 
groups, also from points in Oregon on the O.-W. R. & N. 
and in southern Idaho on the Oregon Short Line, via 
Granger to St. Paul and other points in southern Min- 
nesota, will involve a violation of the fourth section in 
connection with the lines operating thru Iowa, as the 
lowa rate is higher than the rate proposed for the 
State of Minnesota, viz.: On lumber, 60 cents as 
against 53 cents. Under the existing tariffs this situa- 
tion is taken care of by the application of higher rates 
thru the Council Bluffs route than applied via the 
direct lines, 


AO eee 


PROTEST SOUTHERN PINE INCREASE 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—A joint 
held in St. Louis teday by the St. Louis Western 
District Freight Traffic Committee, of which C. EB. 
Perkins is chairman, and traffle representatives of a 
number of large southern pine manufacturers, regard- 
ing rates on southern pine lumber from southwestern 
producing sections to Trunk Line territory. A protest 
against further advances that were proposed was made 
and the matter was taken under advisement, 

A majority of the traffic committee reported in favor 
of an advance in rates from southwestern territory to 
Trunk Line territory on the basis of the Mississippi 
and Ohio River combination, which will create an ad- 
vance of about 9 cents a hundred pounds, 

\ minority of the committee recommended a re- 
adjustment of the rates on practically the same basis 
as they now are, with the understanding that in the re 
issuing of this tariff the rates from all of the south- 
western producing territory would be one and the same 
and that the discrepancy, if any exists, vary from one 
half cent to 144 cents per hundred pounds, 

The shippers contended that the present rate from 
Jackson, Miss., to Trunk Line territory should be used 
as the basis and that the rates from southwestern terri- 
tory should not exceed the Jackson rate by more than 
2 cents, with the exception of Baltimore. This also 
will advance the rates to Pittsburgh from west of the 
Mississippi points to 40 cents a hundred pounds. 

The following statement was presented by R. 8, 
Davis, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, who 
acted as spokesman for the shippers: 

In answer to the several proposals contained in 
letter from C. E, Perkins, chairman of the St. Louis 
Western District Freight Traffic Committee, dated St. 
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Louis, Nov. 13, and which pertains to Docket 197 of 
said committee, the undersigned manufacturers of 
southern pine lumber respectfully submit for the con- 
sideration of the St. Louis District Committee the 
following statement, and which relates to the rates on 
lumber as set forth in the committee’s docket. 
First—The undersigned deem it both proper and 
desirable that the same rates apply to common desti 
nations from all points of origin in the southern pine 
blanket via all reasonably practicable routes to the 
territory involved in Docket 197. 
Second——Manufacturers of southern pine lumber lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi River call attention to the 
investigation made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the conclusion reached is that as manu 
facturing conditions east and west of the river are 
practically the same the rates should be on a parity, 
and also direct attention to a recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission [I. & 8. Docket 745], 
which decision carried with it an order compelling 
the establishment of a 1-cent differential between the 
east and west side mills to the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, as described in the 
commission’s order. The west side manufacturers of 
southern pine lumber contend that the rates on lumber 
to all territory east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers should be the same as are in 
effect from east side mills and in no case should the 
rates from west of the Mississippi River exceed the 
differential of 1 cent as fixed by I. & S. Docket 745. 
Third—-The manufacturers of southern pine lumber 
located west of the Mississippi River, in what is 
known as the yellow pine blanket, believe that the 
differences in rates to territory east of the Mississippi 
River, as reflected by various tariffs, is due entirely to 
arbitrary action on the part of certain southwestern 
lines, and is not chargeable to the lower rates now and 


heretofore in effect by certain lines, who have endeav 
ored to carry an adjustment which would, to some ex- 
tent, permit the mills on those lines to sell their product 
in eastern Trunk Line and Seaboard territory in com 
petition with mills located in southeastern territory, 
and with mills on the Pacific coast. It seems proper 
to call attention to the fact that just prior to the war 
mills on the Pacific coast were shipping in large quan 
tities to eastern Seaboard territory via the Panama 
Canal, and reshipping from Atlantic coast ports to 
points in Central Traffic territory in competition with 
mills from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, and it is 
certain that when shipping conditions on the Pacific 
coast are restored to a pre-war basis the southern pine 
manufacturers will be compelled to apply to the lumber 
carrying roads serving the territory in question for a 
reduction in rates to Atlantic seaboard, if they are to 
be permitted to compete with mills on the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts. 

Fourth—-The undersigned direct attention to the rec- 
ords of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
show that lumber is bearing more than its share of the 
cost of transportation. The figures disclose that lum 
ber is paying to the lumber carrying roads as much per 
ton per mile as is derived from all other commodities 
The rates on lumber to Official Classification te rritory 
have recently been advanced 6 cents per hundred 
pounds, while the rates on substitutes have not been 
correspondingly advanced, and any further advances 
will have a deterrent effect on the sale of lumber. 
The manufacturers of southern pine lumber appreciate 
the necessity for adjusting any inequalities that may 
exist at the present time, and in consideration of this 


feature suggest that there is a great difference be- 
tween «a proposition involving the readjustment of 


rates and a proposition involving advances which are 
manifestly unjust and discriminatory. 


Vifth—Southern pine manufacturers are in sympa- 
thy with the desire on the part of the railroads to 
equalize rates by all practical routes, but must em- 
phatically protest against any readjustment that will 
have the effect of advancing the lowest rates on lumber 
to Official Classification territory, as are now in effect 
by certain lines, 

This was signed by. the following concerns: 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Missouri Lumber & Land 

Co Exchange Co. 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. Frost Johnson Lumber 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber ‘o. 
Co. Sabine Lumber Co. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Central Coal & Coke Co. 

Kirby Lumber Co. 

W. R. Pickering 
Co. 


Arkansas Soft 
reau, 

Davis Bros. Lumber Co, 

Huie Hodge Lumber Co. 

Wyatt Lumber Co. 


Pine Bu 


Lumber 





RATES HEARING BEFORE TRAFFIC BODY 


Houston, Tex., Jan, 20.—A large number of rate 


questions affecting the lumber industry are on the 
docket of the Dallas district freight traffic committee 


for hearing including the following: 

Logs, pine, carloads, from lumber producing terri- 
tory to sawmills in Texas for manufacturing pur- 
poses. A uniform mileage scale proposed to supersede 
existing special rates and transit privileges. 

Lumber, carloads, from mills on the Gulf, Colorado 
& Sante Fe = rig in Louisiana, the Oakdale & Gulf 
Railroad, Gulf & Sabine River Railroad, Louisiana & 
Pacific Railroad, Neame, Carson & Southern Railroad 
to stations on Texas & New Orleans Railroad ; and on 


(Concluded on page 71.) 





DECEMBER BUILDING PERMITS SHOW GOOD GAIN 


Analysis of reports of building permits issued in 





much below normal, and 38 percent lower than that 








figures, in October, November and December for 




















148 cities of the United States during December, of December, 1917. It is, notwithstanding, of in- the last five years: 
as Officially reported to the American Contractor, terest to note that 49 cities report increases over 1918 »~—o ptt mag 
affords considerable ground for gratification and December, 1917. October ..eseseeeeeeeeseeees 142 $26,000,000 
* ve . i bi ° : ‘ . OVOMHE .occcccrcccccccvce 3 q 
justifies a reasonable degree of optimism with re- The detailed comparative statement for the years ee Seite Sp RC a 8 bets 17'000/000 
gard to a general revival and expansion of building 1918 and 1917 appearing herewith shows a total acne, oo pp 
activities during the present year. It will be re- Valuation for 1918 of $414,796,903, a decline of 39 na tre eee bSSeeert sae 45,000,000 
called that the total for November was the lowest peeeens from the preceding year’s total of $676,- December ala e)aro Sioa Saran 144 28,000,000 
“720 OR Tha . - ite eve i i 
on record, being only $6,593,857 for the 151 cities rosontoge rhe comet gg _— ery: sme eae osich ice maaisnvedt 111 99,000,000 
reporting. Nang : iruou ; 1e year, with exception 0 1e vem € November ....csccccccccece 114 69,000,000 
ra for N ” : 3 pnt permits usually are fewer slump of 85 percent. As a matter of record, it Deqamber «...-..+.ssesseeee 109 69,000,000 
ovember, the increase to $17,485,396 last may be stated that the total for 1916 was $889,884,- October .....s.cesceeeeeeee 111 78,000,000 
month is significant, indicating a favorable reac- 679, in comparison with which the loss for 1918 was November ......--csceccecce 114 69,000,000 
tion to the lifting of the war restrictions on build- 114 percent. a gual lahat :. ee 
ing, and a trend toward renewed activity that is The following table furnishes an interesting com- October’... sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 73 44,000,000 
decidedly encouraging H tl how? ° ‘2 . yo ie Men c ° November ......eccccccccees 75 34,000,000 
edly aging. owever, the showing is parison of building permits issued, stated in round WRN 6 ck od, 5 ers ne wae 16 37,000,000 
THE DETAILED COMPARATIVE SHOWING FOR DECEMBER, 1918, AND DECEMBER, 1917, ALSO FOR THE ENTIRE YEARS OF 1918 AND 1917, FOLLOWS 
December, 1918 December, 1917 Per Total 1918 Total 1917 December, 1918 December, 1917 Per Total 1918 Total 1917 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated cent Estimated Estimated No. of Estimated No. of Estimated cent Estimated Estimated 
City Buildings Cost Buildings Cost Loss Jost Cost City Buildings Cost Buildings Cost Loss Cost Cost 
Akron, Ohlo........ 114 $ 222,850 120 $1,179,150 82 $ 4,112,236 $14,166,818 Montgomery, Ala... 94 30,552 102 28,1138 *9 258,236 835,476 
Albany, N. Y.. ° 56 108,675 60 49,799 *119 1/336, 10 2,446,212 Newark, N. J. 106 215,100 121 701,860 69 5,320,883 9,305:920 
Allentown, Pa 2 1,225 8 27,200 96 731,715 1,367,907 New Bedford, Mass. 30 108,277 19 281,149 61 976,714 3,054,211 
Altoona, Pa......... 20 10,010 20 10,178 6 205,853 320,464 New Britain, Conn.. 16 5,650 17 70,800 92 971,250 1,080,280 
Bante, Ghssccscess 102 90, 739 120 216,950 12 8,572,086 4,967,675 New Haven, Conn... 43 103,700 41 42,320 *145 $3,227,058 5,642,869 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 71 105,598 55 78,797  *35 603,780 2.604.817 New Orleans, La.... 12 14,530 37 80,996 2 1,765,571 2,828,878 
Ampere, NM. Ficccccs 2 3,025 8 5,800 48 238,249 234,115 New York City: 
Baltimore, Md...... 100 123,066 98 261,855 53 4,674,475 7,229,836 Bor. of Queens... 324 327,185 rT a te os GTZB;0B0 = ncccere 
Bay City, Mich.. .. 12 20,000 8 8,400 138 454,700 561,942 Bor. of Manhattan 122 434,300 179 549,000 21 17,697,650 42,738,169 
Bayonne, N. J...... 7 22,300 5 7,000 *%218 588, 573 864,589 Bor. of Richmond 36 22 17,910 %12 2,083,654 3,717,270 
Berkeley, Cal....... 48 81,707 40 80,000 *5 722,290 123,365 Bor. of Brooklyn.. 505 631 1,915,875 51 23,234,539 33,590,071 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 71 26,194 121 38,905 33 607,293 1,657,742 Bor. of Bronx..... 125 132 452,073 63 5,207,320 10,126,360 
Birmingham, Ala... 2538 41,833 229 95,993 56 13 72 1,818,736 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 68 20 88,780 *568 2,081,126 1,819,054 
Boston, Mass....... 211 485,315 177 501,315 8 23294161 Norfolk, Va. ....... 17 23 40,506 30 2,834,107 1,665,180 
Bridgeport, Conn... 55 184,385 30 105,430 *27 B+ 839 $4,562,723 Oakland, Cal. ...... 200 186 244,045 *16 5,882,159 4,442,520 
Brockton, Mass..... 9 16,370 12 10,043 *63 280,130 757,832 Okle. City, Okla.... 52 43 190,665 16 2,504,451 8,038,076 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 86 148,000 = 231 684,000 799 7,014,000 10,501,000 Omaha, Neb. ...... 32 49 578,830 77 8,709,554 7,737,047 
Camden, WN. J... ccc 88 410,844 27 202,417 *102 7,727,187 2,308,477 Pasadena, Cal...... 84 66 52,577 45 455,030 1,368,750 
Canton, Ohio ...... 49 142,450 18 28,350 *402 1,845,167  2°647.280 ‘Passaic, N. J....... 9 8 14,350 *267 390,520 = 1,733,050 
Cedar Rapids, Ia... 9 17,000 10 49,000 65 767,000 1,752,000 Paterson, N. J...... 33 23 15,813 26 1,086,126 1,599,838 
Charleston, 8S. C.... 234 492,236 415 461,061 *67 492,236 461,061 POOTIM, TH, vcincs vse 2 17 72,115 88 783,885 2,109,070 
Charlotte, N. C..... 9 53,900 14,200 *271 876,546 724413 Philadelphia, Pa.... 358 270 740,020 *4 15,452,670 34,016,480 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 93 19,192 719 28,2738 32 {398,833 2,196,149 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 127 142 513,238 7,938,350 11,318,313 
Chelsea, Mass....... 8 5,325 7 6,775 21 898,485 582.558 Portland, Me....... 10 11 74,610 82 601,647 769,543 
Chicago, Ill........ 112 1,410,650 184 3,238,000 56 34,792,500 64,244,150 Portland, Ore....... 314 216 91,285 *247 6,176,052 3,643,410 
Cincinnati, Ohto 614 362,115 616 188,885 °92 4,856,593 10,451,815 Portsmouth, Va.. 14 13 23,460  *43 410,742 185,756 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 329 529,905 873 =—-:1,870,280 62 16,385,800 380,483,750 Pueblo, Colo. ...... 18 26 10,061 40 873,349 1,032,478 
Colo. Springs, Colo.. 5 11,105 1 8,020 *267 164,182 $263,565 Quincy, Mass, ... 17 f 26 43,777 74 3,915,796 1,348,297 
Columbus, Ohio..... 79 442,685 55 145,780 *2038 8,301,220 8,915,030 ROAGiINE, PR. worse 10 12975 9 10,400 9 *25 457,100 912,875 
Covington, Ky...... 2 400 9 8,550 952 141,125 265,820 Richmond, Va...... 53 216,945 58 86,435 *151 1,838,614 4,118,688 
DONIAE; TOK....000.000 33 61,635 28 128,115 52 1,667,730 3,573,259 Roanoke, Va. ...... 8 1,715 7 170 = 56 91,029 615,170 
Davenport, Iowa.... wine 18,900 17,223 *9 1,031,382 717,223 Rochester, N. Y..... 74 73,0384 58 423 , 665 82 1,949,551 6,739,620 
Dayton, Ohio....... 53 161,506 25 82,625 622 3,833,063 4,204,493 Saginaw, Mich. .... 17 31,888 14 13,670 *133 521,947 28,496 
Decatur, Ill......... 8 2,340 19 15,915 97 726,975  1.831,000 Salem, Mass. ....... 22 4,325 22 13,894 68 189,545 583,142 
Denver, Colo........ 8 36,200 119 213,750 86 2,595,890 4,292,000 Salt Lake City, Utah 36 531,950 56 215,800 *146 2,278,585 2,787,925 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 26 71,090 127 891,240 82 4,110,566 2,640,469 San Antonio, Texas. 118 $2,983 204 234,945 65 3,753,97 2,185,813 
Detroit, Mich....... 316 516,740 308 1,105,205 53 18,194,145 39,666,800 San Diego, Cal...... 69 83,515 98 61,845 *35 1,602,990 906,097 
Dubuque, Iowa..... 1,500 2 ,050 87 270,119 603,170 San Francisco, Cal.. 222 477,002 = 338 481,818 7,724,319 15,635,319 
Duluth, Minn....... 438 34,107 105 110,225 67 2,590,788 4,536,684 Ban 2080, Cal..c.. <0 13 12,440 35 33,075 62 524,089 489,577 
East Orange, N. J.. 24 50,100 21 194,275 75 47,987 1,555,115 Savannah, Ga. ..... 17 4,175 14 25,250 83 277,275 918,160 
East St. Louis, Ill.. 14 35,100 12 21,050 67 886,086 1,199,161 Schenectady, N. Y¥.. 20 12,625 27 178,680 812 1,230,001 1,869,168 
Baston, Pa......... 8 9,495 6 425 *7 207,398 492,586 Scranton, Pa. oe 13 4,625 ‘J 5,030 7 26,3: 1,338,871 
Blizabeth, N. J..... 14 25,789 13 152,800 11 1,497,627 1,453,641 Sioux City, Iowa.... 20 66,400 10 77,700 13 3,223,341 3,083,159 
El Paso, Tex..... 65 52,668 78 58,770 56 626,121 8,749,407 South Bend, Ind.... 27 2,945 33 70,880 9 926,277 2,028,980 
ge aera 56 72,320 57 180,094 58 2,188,080 3,924,246 Spokane, Wash..... 33 13,080 38 278,765 95 423,066 2,140,740 
Fitchburg, Mass.... qT 8,800 2 8,800 *163 $25,291 440,88 Springfield, Ill. ..... 23 33,380 15 19,900 *68 635,315 42,100 
Fort Worth, Texas. 38 53,312 26 136,345 69 2,267,887 1,789,612 Springfield, Mass.... 32 65,850 43 114,334 42 1,600,565 3,782,318 
Galveston, Texas.... 415 Le er ee = 175,618 86,464 Springfield, Mo. .... 2 350 11 3,380 89 106,945 331,988 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 33 27,376 39 32,987 17 1,209,011 1,811,165 St. Louis, Mo....... 253 $47,481 277 424,678 1 6,352,582 12,538,332 
Hamilton, Ohio..... 9 50,000 6 36,000 *27 724,356 254,104 Stockton, Cal, ...... 35 27,376 38 38,418 29 1,049,711 1,355,243 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 10 22,575 9 8,080 *161 2 006, 515 912,815 St. Paul, Minn...... 69 92,283 93 177,109 47 10,152,709 7,256,706 
Hoboken, N. J...... 10 4,750 12 16,195 71 "662,635 337.219 Superior, Wis. ..... 39 37,640 36 1,264,885 97 1,008,927 2,163,053 
Holyoke, Mass. .... 10 22,325 9,800 *128 230,595 752,410 Syracuse, N. Y...... 47 51,250 53 322,900 84 ~—-1,637,895 4,251,701 
Houston, Texas..... 172 149,784 120 712,683 19 2,270,649 8,124,327 Tacoma, Wash...... 196 127,049 =101 73,735 *72 2,844,490 1,141,628 
Huntington, W. Va. 16 4,360 5 50,000 913 1,106,809 1,594,262 ‘Tampa, Fla. ....... 43 66,440 57 40,122 *65 preg 397 800,064 
Indianapolis, Ind... 222 167,339 130 85,943 *95 4,558,676 7,103,102 Terre Haute, Ind. 20 16,160 8 21,185 24 455,729 579,400 
Jackson, Mich...... 2 41,830 10 5,500 “008 652,467 593,750 Toledo, Ohio ....... 96 119,672 83 126,113 6,616,800 12,509,950 
Jersey City, N. J... 84 86,583 ‘ak. ‘meceres, “eo «lebanese tg A Topeka, Kan. ...... T 5,685 1 125 *4440 184,290 603,974 
OT Se eee 2 ee Or ee ee A a Trenton, N. J.....0. 31 20,879 17 9,562 *12 544,485 1,801,549 
Kansas City, Kan... 4 15,600 11 35,425 56 1,058,016 1,656,670 ‘Troy, N. Y.....+++. 8 4,613 ... seeeses os 875,530 1,394,810 
Kansas City, Mo.... 68 58,050 100 187,500 58 6,649,445 10,128,450 Utica, N, Y¥......... 17 50,600 19,100 *164 876,530 1,413,980 
Knoxville, Tenn.... 45 15,115 46 20,705 27 871,282 071.759 Washington, D. C... 186 308,271 175 622,665 50 7,172,818 12,603,606 
Lancaster, Pa 5 9,750 10 8,900 *9 290,640 60,711 West Hoboken, N. J. 5 3,350 900 271 120,556 138,860 
Lansing, Mich 8 9,246 5 18,350 49 841.717 1,807,515 Wheeling, W. Va. 19 32,420 23 25,823 *25 326,727 430,584 
Lawrence, Mass 10 84,550 9 36,100 4 1,852,398 592,405 Wichita, Kan. ...... 21 22,175 54 172,260 627 3,065,631 8,771,490 
Lexington, Ky 28 33,515 6 11,000 *205 407,522 392,910 Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 14 §,220 21 29,533 824 704,676 600,510 
Lincoln, Neb. 10 3,370 11 33,750 900 759,172 1,386,193 Wilmington, Del.... 39 77,056 36 81,648 6 3,151,200 2,986,714 
Long Beach, Cal.... 173 175,384 81 67,469 *159 2,828,84 809,7 Worcester, Mass.... 45 57,970 45 39,950 *45 2,066,734 4,838,840 
Los Angeles, Cal...: 527  602'869 525 900,243 38 8,678,862 16,932,082 Yonkers, N. Y...... 8 16,000 8 63,200 75 1,162,800 1,405,400 
Louisville, Ky...... 46 113,305 28 42,180 *17 1,991,632 1,806,150 York, Pa. .......... 12 1,625 7 3,842 57 435,245 184,145 
Lowell, Mass........ 27 50,990 19 16.730 *204 113421122 1,241,351 Youngstown, Ohio... 45 58,635 65 139,685 58 4,577,984 4,542,895 
Manchester, N. H... 20 14,394 20 14,394... $20,862 1,263,9 — —— ——— «= 
Memphis, Tenn..... 44 28,035 49 65,625 57 1,591,078 2,626,855 Totals ..ccccccoes 10,301 $17,485,396 10,292 $28,385,472 88 $414,796,903 $676,662,206 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 93 428,62: 103 526,767 12 6,513,176 11, rth 29. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 146 =_:242,070 Ss «184 595,150 59 5,895,740 9,258,365 *Gain. tDecember omitted. {September omitted. 
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FOREST OFFICERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


SpoKANE, WASH., Jan. 18.—An important con- 
vention of National Forest officials was held this 
week for three days in Spokane, the delegates con- 
vening in the Chamber of Commerce assembly rooms 
and the Hutton Building assembly rooms. The 
delegates represented the various forests of Dis- 
tricts No. 1, 2, 4 and 6, located in Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. J. F. Preston, assistant district 
forester, of Missoula, Mont., presided at the ses- 
sions, 

The convention was called to discuss the best 
methods of fighting the fires, and to standardize 
the methods adopted. The matter of fire detection 
was emphasized and it was shown that the forestry 
officials and the Government are planning the estab- 
lishment of airplane patrols over the forests dur- 
ing the coming summer, for the purpose of detect- 
ing fires. Central stations will be established for 
the handling of the airplanes, the pilots covering 
a wide range of territory. Boise, Idaho, Missoula, 
Mont.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and possibly other 
points will probably be established as central 
points for the work of the air pilots in the for- 
estry service. 

Speakers showed that the greatest danger from 
fire is in western Montana and northern Idaho, 
where the forests are heaviest and most inaccessi- 
ble. In discussing the proper training of all en- 
gaged in the work of protecting the forests, the 
speakers pointed out that closer codperation of 
private and Government timber protective officials 
was necessary. 

At the request of the Federal forest officials, 


representatives of four of the largest private tim- 
ber protective associations of the Northwest 
assembled with the Federal officers at one of the 
sessions to discuss their mutual problems. A num- 
ber of individual timber owners were also present. 

The employment of disabled soldiers for much 
of the protective work was urged and it is likely 


that many wounded men returning from France’ 


will be offered work by this plan. 

‘‘Ordinarily we employ about sixty principal 
lookouts,’’ said Chairman Preston. ‘‘ Formerly 
we have used about 500 extra men when the season 
opens up, but this year we expect to employ be- 
tween 750 and 1,000 such men. This would offer 
a big field for returned wounded soldiers, and I 
am in favor of employing them.’’ 

R. H. Rutledge, district forester of Missoula, 
was present for two days of the convention, but 
was called home because of sickness in his family. 
Others who participated actively in the convention 
were M. H. Wolff, Coeur d’Alene; E. Koch, Lolo; 
J. A. Fitzgerald, Pend Oreille; R. A. Hamilton, 
Clearwater; L. F. Vinal, Kootenai; H. E. Flint, 
Kaniksu; C. F. Howell, Selway; R. Parker, Mis- 
soula; J. D. Warner, Flathead; H. L. Baker, Cabi- 
net; Roscoe Haines, St. Joe; 8. V. Pullaway, Nez 
Perce; C. C. Reid, Colville, and A. H. Sylvester, 
Wenatchee. 

John M. MeLaren, in charge of the fire studies 
in national forest District No. 2, stationed at Den- 
ver; J. IF’. Preston, assistant district forester of 
Missoula; Glen A. Smith, in charge of operations; 
R. B. Adams, telephone engineer, and J. W. Girard, 


logging engineer, all of District No. 1, also at- 
tended. 

M. E. Barker, Spokane correspondent of the 
Associated Press, and Ren H. Rice, publicity man 
of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, gave talks 
on the best way for the department to attain pub- 
licity. A. O. Modlin, of Coeur d’Alene,. gave a 
demonstration of a new fire finder which he has 
invented. 

Leading members of the private timber protec- 
tive associations who joined the convention in- 
cluded J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane; W. H. 
Farnham, of Spokane; C. H. Fancher, of the Stil- 
water Lumber Co.; Charles A. Fisher, of Orofino, 
Idaho, representing the Clearwater Timber Pro- 
tective Association; W. D. Humiston, representing 
the Potlatch Lumber Co.; C. M. Crego, president 
of the Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Associa- 
tion; and Sig Hofslund, manager of the Black- 
well Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene. 

Following the joint conference, the representa- 
tives of the four timber protective associations, 
which are banded together as the North Idaho 
Forestry Association, held a special conference at 
the Hutton Building to discuss timber protective 
measures for the coming season. 





DurinG 1910, aceording to the Federal census, 
there were in the United States 20,255,555 homes. 
Of these about one-half were owned, and the rest, 
or 10,697,895, were rented by the occupants. Are 
you one of the 10,697,895? Buy a home. 





DISCUSS UNIFORM HARDWOOD INSPECTION 


Cuicaco, Jan, 18, 1919. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Gentlemen :—At the semiannual meeting of the 


board of directors, held at our headquarters in Chicago 
on Friday, Jan. 17, it was decided to give full pub- 
licity to all correspondence with the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association on the subject of a 
single standard of grading rules, and in conformity 
with that decision we are enclosing herewith copy of 
letter and resolutions received from B. F. Dulweber, 
chairman of the inspection rules committee of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
under date of Jan. 11, our acknowledgment of Jan. 
14 and our letter of Jan. 17 date. 

In the belief that all branches of the hardwood 
trade are somewhat interested in this important sub- 
ject, we shall keep you fully informed, and trust that 
you can find space in your valuable columns for the 
publication of this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
ITARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 
Frank F. Fish, Secretary-l'reasurer. 


Tun NATIONAL 


Copy of letter from the chairman of the inspection 
rules committee of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

GREENWOOD, Miss., Jan. 11, 1919.—Mr. F. F. Fish, 
Secretary, National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sir:—In pursuance of a resolution passed by 
the inspection rules committee of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at its meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn., on Dec. 30, 1918, copy of which 
resolution I herewith enclose, I respectfully call your 
‘attention to the principles and objects of this associa- 
tion, which are clearly set forth in the said resolution. 

Your attention is particularly directed to the fourth 
paragraph of the resolution, placing this association 
on record as desiring a single system of inspection 
based on the principles laid down in the resolution. 

There can be no question but what ultimately a 
truly scientific system of hardwood inspection, based 
on the needs and requirements of the consumer, will 
be evolved, and with it will come the elimination of 
the deplorable practice of grade manipulation, which 
is the direct result of unscientific methods of inspec- 
tion. 

This committee earnestly invites the cobperation of 
your association, and of any other organization inter- 
ested in the inspection of hardwood lumber, to the 


end that these desirable objects may be the more 
quickly accomplished. 
Yours truly, 
B. F. DuLweser, 


Chairman Inspection Rules Committee. 

Wuenreas, At the annual meeting of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Louisville, 
Ky., on Dec. 18, 1918, a resolution was passed calling 
for the appointment of a committee to draft a set of 
hardwood inspection rules and handle such other 
matters as might properly pertain to the subject of 
inspection ; and 

Wuereas, In pursuance of the aforesaid resolution 
the president has appointed this committee of fifteen, 
now in session, with full powers to act; and 

Wueregas, This committee desires to at this time 
lay down the broad and general principles and basis 
on which inspection rules should be made, and the 
other work entrusted to this committee handled; and 

WHEREAS, Certain practices connected with the 


inspection of hardwood lumber have to some extent 
existed in the trade, which practices have resulted in 
considerable criticism of the industry; and 


Wuerbas, More or less confusion has for some years 
existed in the industry by reason of more than one 
set of inspection rules being in effect; and 


WHEREAS, This committee believes that owing to 
the widely separated residences of the various mem- 
bers thereof it would be unpractical for the entire 
committee to act upon all matters that might come 
before it and that, therefore, it is desirable to select 
an administrative board of five from the members of 
this committee with the full powers of this committee 
when same is not in session. Now, therefore, be it 


Resolwed, First—(a) That the rules governing 
the inspection of hardwood lumber are a problem 
mutually affecting the producer and consumer of 
this commodity. (b) That the inspection rules 
should be based on the utilization of the lumber 
and every effort made to prescribe such rules as 
will minimize the waste in utilization. (c) That 
the producer and consumer should coéperate, each 
lending his experience and knowledge to the end 
that those purposes may be accomplished, 


Second—tThat inasmuch as a set of inspection 
rules based on the principles laid down in the 
first paragraph of this resolution will require 
much careful thought and study and considerable 
time to work out, and believing that some fair 
basis of determining values should be adopted 
until the matter can be more scientifically de- 
termined, this committee believes that a set of 
inspection rules should be adopted and put into 
effect as quickly as possible, and not later than 
Feb. 1, 1919, such inspection rules to follow the 
same general classification as has previously been 
adhered to in the making of inspection rules on 
hardwood lumber, eliminating some of the weak 
points from the rules now applying on hardwoods 
and providing for a somewhat better quality of 
lumber in the various grades than is now called 
for by such rules, the rules so adopted to remain 
in effect until the more scientific method of in- 
spection of hardwoods can be mutually worked 
out by the producer and consumer in accordance 
with the provisions of the first paragraph of this 
resolution, 

Third—That this committee condemns the 
practice known as grade manipulation, or the in- 
tentional shipping of lumber below the specifica- 
tions of the grade for which it is shipped, and 
pledges itself to do everything within its power 
to discourage and eliminate this practice and 
invites the codperation of the consumer to this 
end, 

Fourth—That a single system of inspection is 
highly desirable, and that any organization inter- 
ested in the matter of inspection rules be, and 
hereby is, invited to cojperate with this commit- 
tee for the purpose of working out a set of 
hardwood inspection rules based on the principles 
laid down in this resolution, and this committee 
hereby pledges itself to do its utmost to bring 
about a single standard of hardwood inspection, 


Fifth—That an administrative board of five be 
named from the members of this committee by the 
chairman, in whom shall be vested the full powers 
of this committee when same is not in session, to 
proceed with the work in hand in line with the 

principles herein set forth. 


Cuicago, Jan, 14, 1919.—Mr. B. F. Dulweber, Chair- 
man Inspection Rules Committee, American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Greenwood, Miss. 

Dear Sir:—This will acknowledge your letter of 
Jan. 11, enclosing resolutions passed by the inspection 
rules committee on Dec. 30, which we have very care- 
fully noted. 

You refer to the “deplorable 
manipulation” and in this connection we are very 
proud of the fact that this organization has done 
more to discourage that practice than all other 
agencies combined and is still actively at work along 
lines calculated to absolutely eliminate this practice. 
It is a well known fact that under the bonded cer- 
tificate of this association it can’t be done, and that 
is probably why thousands of buyers insist upon 
Official National Inspection, as it is the only guaran- 
teed inspection open to them which can be depended 
upon, 

The board of directors of our association hold their 
semlannual meeting at this office on Friday, Jan. 17, 
at which time your invitation to codperate will be 
presented and considered, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue NATIONAL HArpwoop LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 
F, F. Fish, .Secretary-Treasurer. 


practice of grade 


Cuicaco, Jan. 17, 1919.—B. F. Dulweber, Chair- 
man Inspection Rules Committee, American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Greenwood, Miss. 

Dear Sir:—As indicated in our letter of Jan. 14, 
the board of managers held their semiannual meeting 
today, and your letter of Jan. 11, with attached reso- 
lutions, was presented and carefully considered, 

I am directed by the board of managers to com- 
municate to you its views, as follows: 

This association reaffirms its attitude toward a 
single standard of hardwood inspection and will gladly 
coéperate in any proper manner to bring that about. 

The board further desires to go on record that it 
is its belief that the existing rules of inspection of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association are as 
scientific and thoro as twenty-two years of intelligent 
and earnest effort can produce, and that they satis- 
factorily meet the requirements of all branches of the 
consuming trade; that the application of the present 
rules under the regulations now governing the inspec- 
tion bureau absolutely prevent the deplorable practice 
of grade manipulation, 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, how- 
ever, stands ready to consider any proposition coming 
from the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion that may in any way be of benefit to the hard- 
wood trade at large. 

Yours very truly, 
F. F. Fisu, Secretary-Treasurer. 


EMPLOYEES HONOR DEPARTING MANAGER 


KENTWOOD, LA., Jan. 18.—J. 8. Foley, who has 
for the last thirteen years been general manager 
of Brooks-Scanlen Co.’s local plant, was recently 
presented with a handsome silver service by 600 
employees of the company representing all depart- 
ments. General Superintendent John Thompson 
made the presentation speech, to which Mr. Foley 
responded, thanking the men for their loyal sup- 
port during his management. The presentation 
was made preceding his departure for Eastport, 
Fla., where he is to assume the management of 
the Brooks-Seanlon Corporation. 
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CHICAGOANS REVIEW THE WORK OF A YEAR 


Local Association’s Annual Studies the World’s Greatest Lumber Market—Organization Strong in Numbers, 
and Finances—vVeteran Secretary Is Honored 


Personnel 


When an organization is fifty years old, the 
golden évent is certainly worth celebrating, and the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago celebrated it 
last Monday evening. And when a secretary has 
served that association thirty-one years without a 
‘*bobble’’ then the time has arrived for somebody 
to ‘‘get his goat,’’ and somebody got Secretary 
i. E. Hooper’s at the banquet Monday evening. 
©. B. Flinn, who has known Mr, Hooper all these 
years, was appointed a committee of one to summon 
Mr. Hooper to the platform and tell him sternly 
face to face just what lumbermen think of his ac- 
tions during his long period of service. Then as 
a climax to a reprimand for his past conduct, Mr. 
Flinn presented him with a fine gold watch as a 
memento from his many local lumbermen friends. 
It appears that a fund was collected to purchase 
the watch and so many contributed that there was 
‘eft over change’? amounting to $150 and this, 
too, was slipped by Mr. Flinn to Mr, Hooper as 
further evidence that what he has been doing for 
three decades and another year has made for him- 
self a lot of ‘‘enemies’’ in the Chicago lumber 
trade, For the first time in Mr. Hooper’s life, 
words failed him. He mumbled a few, swallowed 
a few more and then was able to say audibly: 
‘“Thank you! Thank you! Thank you! ’? and then 
retired to his seat. The watch, presented as a token 
of long and faithful service, is as good a stem 
winder as the Chicago loop affords, and the posses- 
sor of it was as happy as a boy with his first pair 
of red-topped boots. 

There is now holding 
theaters ‘‘ Business Before 


forth at one of the local 
Pleasure,’’? in which 





A. C. QUIXLEY, 


Retiring President 
Barney Bernard and Alexander 
clever quips apropos of the title. 
believe just like Bernard and Carr, so held their 
business meeting in the afternoon and forgot all 
about business at the annual banquet in the eve 
ning. 

Aside from listening to the report of its offi- 
cials, the association went on record as favoring 
the return of the railroads to private ownership, 
and a committee was appointed, consisting of M. G. 
i G. A. Vangsness, Mather and John 

Hodges, to act in accordance with the views of 
the org: nization in any move seeking a return of the 
carriers to their former owners. The resolution, in- 
troduced by M. G. Truman, read as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That the railroads of the United 
States should be returned to private operation as 
promptly as possible with such remedial legislation 
as will protect them from political or financial 
persecution and that a committee be appointed to 
draft a suitable statement to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on our attitude in the 
matter.’’ 


Carr put over 
Local lumbermen 


The President’s Views 
President A. C. Quixley presided and tho he did 
not give his annual address until almost the close 
of the proceedings, what he had to say was such a 
good review of a year full of action that it affords 
an apt illustration that ‘‘the last shall be first.’’ 
In full it was as follows: 


The members of the Lumbermen’s Asosciation of 
Chicago, assembled for the annual meeting and to 


celebrate the golden anniversary of this association, 


represent a great industry organized under one head 
and divided into separate divisons, working harmoni- 
ously together to make the best use of their opportuni- 
ties, thus accomplishing a tremendous influence for 
the good of the lumber fraternity. 

We are entering a period of reconstruction after 
passing thru an epoch of war which was the greatest 
tragedy the world has ever known. We can face 
the future with the greatest confidence because of the 


era of prosperity that is before us. We are years 
behind in our normal building, but now that the 


War Industries Board has removed the restrictions on 
the building industry, there must be a great develop 
ment of public work, which will make trade far above 
normal, 

At no time in the history 
there been a greater need for ganization of this 
kind in which we may work in closer harmony with 
our competitor. It has been with a great deal of 
satisfaction that I witnessed the addition of the divis- 
ions to our association this year——the box manufac- 
turers and the cooperage manufacturers ; and L fully 
appreciate the loyal support they have given us. 

A great deal of credit should be given our secretary, 
Mr. Hooper, and his assistant, Miss Cowper, for the 
work they have so successfully carried on, They have 
been forced to do a great amount of extra work, owing 
to the war activities in which we took part. 

All our committees have worked hard and our war 
board especially has had a tremendous amount of work 
to do, which it did willingly and thoroly. 

This committee has reported that our members con 


of this association has 
an or 


tributed a vast sum of money to the various war relief 
organizations and it is my belief that we shall all 


have to continue to contribute to numerous calls for 
aid for the wounded and the widows and orphans of 
our soldiers who so nobly and gallantly answered our 


country’s call in our hour of peril. 


This association has a great deal of power which I 
think should be used in behalf of better legislation. 
We should work more closely with other lumber asso- 


ciations and aid all we can in the Chicago plan. We 
should not overlook the opportunity we have in helping 


our Government to solve the railway and other 
problems. 
I appreciate the great honor that you conferred 


on me when you elected me president of this associa 
tion. I have served you to the best of my ability and 
want to thank you for the loyal suport you have given 
me. No presiding officer could ever have better support, 
and in retiring to the ranks [ want you to feel at 
liberty to call on me for anything IT can do to help 
make this association a better and more powerful 
organization than it is today. 

In order not only to maintain this 
carry on the work more successfully, we 
continually hampered with financial difficulties. I 
believe the dues should be raised or some other plan 
adopted to obtain revenue sufficient to allow” the 
association to do its utmost for you. <A few dollars 
invested in this manner would mean hundreds or 
thousands to you in your business. I notice on the 
books an item of furniture and fixtures carried as an 
asset. I would like to see this eliminated and a real 
asset of dollars and cents take its place. The associa 
tion should be put on a basis in keeping with the 
wealth and standing of the lumber industry in this, 
the greatest lumber market in the world. 


power, but to 
should not be 


As is his custom, Secretary Hooper reviewed in 
detail the year’s work with the association, citing 
statistics illuminating the past year in the local 
market and activities in which the association had 
participated. At the close of his report he paid a 
high tribute to the eoéperation accorded him by 
President Quixley and told some of the things the 
president had been instrumental in ‘‘ putting over’? 
for the benefit of the association. His report in 
full was as follows: 

The lumber industry during the year has been seri 
ously handicapped by the curtailment of general 
building and construction work. The total lumber pro 
duction in 1918 thruout the United States was, from 
the best data obtainable, approximately 84,000,000,000 
feet as against 40,000,000,000 feet for the year 1917, 
nu decrease for 1918 of 15 percent. The shortage of 
labor and transportation facilities, caused by diversion 
to war needs and to other industries engaged in the 


manufacture of direct war materials, was largely no 
doubt the cause of the curtailment of production in 


all regions except the 
and fir for 
tured, 

The lumber industry was one of the 
American industries to mobilize for war, An emergency 
bureau was established in Washington which handled 
all Government orders for lumber, thus” insuring 
prompt service in the delivery of large quantities of 
lumber to the Government, which was a large factor 
in our war activities. 

The total receipts of lumber at Chicago during 1918 
aggregated 2,327,017,000 feet of lumber and 292,011,- 
000 shingles by rail and lake. Of the figures given 
62,930,000 feet of lumber were reported from the 


*acific Northwest, where spruce 
airplanes and ships were being manufac 


first great 


United States Custom House as lake receipts, leaving 
2,266,141,000 feet of lumber to represent receipts by 


rail. The total volume of receipts shows a decrease 
in lumber of 1,025,046,000 feet for the year 1918, and 
in shingles 319,710,000. 

Following is an analysis of the disposition of lumber 


and shingles at Chicago for 1918 and 1917 for com 
parison : 
LUMBER 
1918 1917 
Inventory at beginning of 
SE ne ree rer 299,956,264 270,811,981 
Receipts during year..... 2,529,071,000  3,354,117,000 
Total stocks........ 2 6 29,027 264 3,624, 928 981 


Inventory at close of year. 281,749, 897 299,956,264 


3, 324, 972, 717 7 
1/518, 866,000 


Total consumption... 347, 277, 367 
RINGS. ovis 6 o030550% rf 064, 199, 000 


283,978, 367 





City consumption........ } E 1 806, 1¢ 106, 717 


LUMBER 


1918 1917 

Decrease in total con 

BUMPUON ccs cs eee ee eee 
Decrease in shipments... 454, 667, We teria rats 
Decrease in city consump- 

re pr errr es ere BSRORG GOO hisccicwneccw os 

SHINGLES 

Inventory at beginning of 

PR: ovale wisieip wise ia Fie 2,868,250 53,338,750 
Receipts during year..... 292,011,000 611,721,000 
Sales and shipments..... 294,588,500 612,198,000 
Inventory at close of year. 50,275,750 52,863,250 
Pere eer PF Kk ee eee ee 


About 85 percent of this volume of receipts is esti- 
mated to represent southern pine, hardwood and Pacific 
coast lumber, 

During 1918 the association held eight meetings, the 
board of directors seventeen, Division A six, Division B 
fifteen, Division © twenty-three, Division D six, Divi- 
sion E two, Division F one, Division G ten, besides 


many meetings of different committees, especially the 
war board, 
MEMBERSILIP 
Prout Gan. 0; WBS oo cc css sews wb ee bs 310 
PROW TUORIDONE: PON ct:8:6s, 6s 8 hi ota omen eels 47 
DOME hae gach. ta ass catcosis 4s whoa thin 6 sows wae 357 
RGSIGNER BNE GLOOVOR.. 6505.5 soc cc cbse + heeds nes 39 
OMNI cco cos ects ForaiAik Saw ous ace 6 wiaale MM ee 318 
PLOROUOTY ANGTIDOVE 6:55:56 6:655.9-058 aides Reece bo eeletace le 8 6 
BRM ONR ABE 515 cu toc ons seissaitul's: par execulucre (a erar abi 6 Ne Meare ee beta 220 
UR MRR ec arcssckc Oar ecco atieg ig acenedors aioe beets Nea Te &2 
PUBIC Gos. akon eo wsla cmce wien se Lathe Kamae nea 16 
We lost by death during the year the following 
members: Ira M. Smith, Von Platen & Dick Co.; 
Robert Maisey, Robert Maisey Lumber € o. ; C. W. Rud- 
derham, Soper Lumber Co. ; George D. Burgess, Russe 


& Burgess ; Edmund A, Allen, Edmund A. Allen Lumber 
Co,; Adair Lockman, Germain Co.; also Arthur Gour- 
ley. a well known brother lumberman, 

[ commend to your attention the able manner in 
which your preside nt handled the embargo situation in 





= a 
I. E. HOOPER, 
Secretary 


September, as it was solely thru his efforts that an 
office was opened in Chicago for the issuance of permits 
for the movement of commerc ial shipments, 

I desire to express my gratitude for the hearty co- 
operation T have réceived from the officers, board of 
directors and lumber press during my term of office. 

In making the report of the treasurer, George 
D. Griffith said there was one beauty about a treas- 
urer’s report and that was its brevity, and citing 
figures on reecipts and disbursements for 1918, 
made a facetious comparison with the previous year, 

calling attention to the improved situation in ‘‘ cash 
on hand’? for 1918 occurring since he was put un- 


der bond. Mr. Griffith has been treasurer of the 
association for many years, and now that he has 
been ‘‘put under bond’? it is more than likely the 


association will trust its funds to him many years 
longer. 
The Association’s War Work 


Anyone connected with association work knows 
that 1918 was a big year from the standpoint of 
helping Uncle Sam win the war, so the report of 
the war board of the association, as presented by 
its chairman, C. B. Flinn, told a story of which local 
lumbermen are proud. Tt showed the ut. $8,297,500 
was collected for Liberty loans and $157, 810, 22 
for war relief and welfare work. The report in full 
was as follows: 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that T 
present to you_a report of the war work of soliciting 
funds for the Libe rty loans, Red Cross, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Salvation Army and the United 
War Work campaign. 

The first call to our association was th 


second Liberty loan, October, 1917... .$2,601,600.00 
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Connected with this loan was a publicity 
ume, Cetouer, TOL, Of. 6 ociccccnescs 
We collected a fund for the Young Men’s 


1,000.00 






Christian Association, November, 1917. 29,208.00 
And we collected for the Fort Sheridan 

Association, January, 1918.......... 2,425.00 
These first four contributions were in 

charge of Frederic T. Boles, who had 

been selected by the Chicago Association 

of Commerce to look after this work in 

our association. In January, 1918, a 

different plan was adopted thruout the 

city for collecting these funds. We 

were classed and associated with the 

trade divisions of the city of Chicago, 

there being thirty-four of these divi 

sions under one executive board. In 

this group we were known as Division 

18. On Feb. 13, 1918, our association 

formed a war board composed of the 

chairmen of our divisions, each chair 

man selecting two assistants. After 

ward others were added to this war 

board and classed as members at large 

and the board continued the class of 

work already started. 
We collected for the War Camp Commun 

ity Service, February, 1918........... 3,116.00 
Third Liberty loan, April, 1918 1,203,900.00 
Second Red Cross war fund, May, 191 32,225.97 


11,090.00 
$,492,000.00 


Salvation Army war fund, August, 1918. 
Fourth Liberty loan, October, 1918...... 
Fourth Liberty loan publicity fund, Octo 

De SOUR io cwcebelnrwcncaveheceemens 


1,130.00 
United War Work fund, November, 1918. W7 


77,615.25 

(| SA memes oT 

Of this total fund $8,297,500 was for Liberty loans 

and $157,810.22 was contributed to the war relief 
organizations. 

Mr. Flinn, as councillor of the association to the 

National Chamber of Commerce of the United 





States, made a report on the meeting of that big 
organization of business men held at Atlantic City, 
Dec. 4,5 and 6. He told how that body was work- 
ing for better business legislation and what it has 
accomplished for the business welfare of the nation. 

The reports of the officers came after reports of 
the work of the different divisions had been pre- 
sented by the chairmen, These reports were made 
by L. W. Crow for Division A, pine yards; F. J. 
Heidler, for Division B, hardwood yards; G. A. 
Vangsness, for Division C, hardwood wholesalers; 
M. G. Truman, for Division D, pine wholesalers; 
R. C. Clark, for Division E, manufacturers, who, 
being in the South, sent a written report; and John 
J. Anderson, for Division F, commission salesmen. 
No reports were made for Division G, millmen; Di- 
vision H, box men; nor for Division I, the cooper- 
age interests. The latter two recently joined the 
association and activities for their divisions have 
just got started. Hach chairman told what had 
been done for the good of the association as well as 
for his owr division. An extract from the report 
of M. G. Truman, of Division D, tells the part local 
lumbermen had in the formation of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Distributers. The report 
reads in part: 

Earlier in the year two meetings of wholesalers were 
held at the call of Division “D,” which included mem- 
bers of other divisions interested in mill shipments, 
and especially those interested in railroad and Govern- 
ment business. On authority of these meetings, com- 
munications were sent to associations in other cities, 
including wholesalers, and later delegations were sent 
to Pittsburgh and Washington, resulting in the organ- 
ization of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributers. Most of the members of our division and 





GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, 


Treasurer 


a number from others interesféd joined the organiza- 
tion. Meetings of the Chicago members of the national 
bureau held from time to time in the association rooms 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, GIVEN AT THE HOTEL LA SALLE, JAN. 20. 


have supplemented meetings of this division. 

While not a part of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, the national bureau has won national recog- 
nition for the wholesalers of lumber which should be 
beneficial not only to the wholesalers themselves 
but to the whole lumber trade. 





J. L. LANE, 


Chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 


The report of the inspection committee, of which 
George J. Pope is chairman, showed a good year’s 
record and made the comment that the inspection 
work is a means of gaining new members, and that 
inspection privileges should be confined to mem- 
bers only. Frank Stevenson, vice chairman of the 
arbitration committee, reported that nine cases were 
heard during the year and only one was taken be- 
fore the committee on appeals. The report of the 
committee on appeals showed that the committee on 
arbitration was upheld in that one instance. John 
G. Hodges for the traffic committee reported that 
there was an unfounded rumor current that the 
United States Railroad Administration intended to 
do away with the Cairo-Thebes gateways, but the 
truth was that even additional tariffs were going 
to be permitted thru the gateways. The report of 
the membership committee showed substantial 
growth while other committees presented favorable 
reports. 

A pleasant feature of the business session was a 
talk by Perley Lowe, one of the real veterans of 
the Chicago lumber trade, who first engaged in the 
trade here fifty-two years ago as a tallyman, and 
who was president of the association in 1885. Mr. 
Lowe gave many reminiscences of earlier days, which 
occasioned many laughs. He traced the growth of 
the association, and compared with the trade 
methods of today the early day methods when the 
business was done entirely in lumber brought down 
in cargoes from the North, and commission men 
went down to the wharf at Washington Street on 


eal 


the Chicago River and bid on the lumber which 
had arrived since the previous day. 

The banquet was a success, due to the efforts of 
J. L. Lane, chairman, and KE. D. Dierssen, L. E. 
Rollo, H. D. Welch and W. E. Trainer, of the en- 
tertainment committee. The cabaret program 
which followed was high class, the songs of the 
girls being especially enjoyed. Harry McAvoy, 
whose tricks have been observed by lumbermen 80 
often that they think they are on to them, again 
mystified the ‘‘boys.’? Noise was not lacking, 
especially when ‘‘Bill’’? Schrieber performed. 
When he talked it was hard to hear and when he 
stood up it was difficult to see. 





BUY MORE LAND FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The National For- 
est Reservation Commission has just approved for 
purchase an additional 54,744 acres of land, which 
will bring the total area approved to 1,702,534 
acres, all of it non-agricultural land. At a recent 
meeting in Baltimore the Society of American For- 
esters passed a resolution urging the initiation of 
a permanent policy of public acquisition of such 
forest land until eventually the acreage is suffi- 
cient to supply the bulk of the lumber required by 
the nation. The society points out that a sustained 
timber supply is essential to national progress, and 
that the growing of timber on a large seale in- 
volves an investment too long in time, too great in 
hazard, and with too low a rate of financial return 
for private capital to undertake. 
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INDIANA RETAILERS HOLD SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 


Necessity of Accurate Cost Accounting and Scientific Business Management Is Shown - Work of National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Described — Creating Business Thru Community Co-operation 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—A program clev- 
erly arranged to link up the retail lumber busi- 
ness with the affairs of the community and the 
farmer’s place in the state featured the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, which opened a 
two days’ session here this morning. The at- 
tendance was up to the average, and the event 
was the occasion of many happy reunions of the 
retailers of the Hoosier State, among whom there 
is a fraternal spirit surpassing that in almost 
any other territory of an association. Not only 
are the retailers here, but the wholesalers and 
manufacturers are out in force, and the eighth 
floor, where the sessions are held, was crowded 
with exhibits of those who cater to the retail 
lumber trade. 

Indiana’s best loved lumberman, President 
Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, former secre- 
tary for many years, called the convention to 
order shortly after 10:30, with Secretary Clayton 
D. Root, of Crown Point, former president, right 
on the job. 


President’s Address 


President Scearce in an able address summarized 
the problems that confronted the retailers during 
the war period and told how they had been met and 
solved, paying a high tribute to the lumbermen 
for their patriotic cobperation with the Government, 
and then proceeded to the discussion of present con- 





FRANK C, CLINE, ANDERSON, IND.; 
Elected President 


ditions, making some practical and constructive 
suggestions as to how retailers may help in the re- 
establishment of business on a normal basis and 
contribute to the general prosperity of the country. 
He said in part: 


We are now entering upon the readjustment period 
following the ending of the war and the problems 
confronting us are so numerous and varied that we 
will have to be content at this convention to consider 
a very few most vital to our interests. 

Demoblization of the army is proceeding with con- 
siderable rapidity, but at best some time will be 
required before all the boys in uniform will be able 
to again find their places in the industrial organiza 
tions of the country. The concentration of labor in 
the large munitions and 


shipbuilding centers leaves 
some sections without sufficient workmen and now 
with the cessation of war work many are without 


employment in the large cities of the east, where the 
greatest amount of manufacturing was done during 
the war. The negroes have left the south in large 
numbers and this is proving a serious handicap to the 
full operation of the saw mills in the yellow pine and 
cypress districts, 

These conditions will require some time to get back 
to normal and in the meantime private building enter- 
prises will be inclined to wait anless public work is 
projected on a broad and liberal scale, in which ¢ase 
labor will not only be furnished a means of immediate 
employment but confidence will be inspired and busi- 
ness will rapidly gain momentum. 

A vast amount of work has been held in suspense 
during the war, particularly residential and public 
building ; the latter being the first to stop, should now 
be the first to go ahead. 

Workingmen are in need of homes and with proper 
encouragement are ready to build. Capital on libera) 
terms should be made available for this class of build- 
ing at the earliest possible time. The most effective 
way to fight bolshevism is to make home owners of 
workingmen. Home owners are not often law breakers. 

Farmers are highly prosperous and will continue 
to add improvements to their farms. 

There will probably be no radical decline in prices 








of lumber for several years, and quite likely they 
will never reach the low pre-war prices, It is reason- 
able to assume, however, that some readjustment will 
vcecur along with that of other commodities. 

The man of average means who decides to wait 
until prices are low will probably never build, for 
when prices get low he will not have the money avail 
able. I mean by that to convey the thought that 
the greatest building activity is always on a socalled 
high market, 

1 would suggest that now is the time for the lumber 
men to begin advertising in the most practical and 
effective way. The “Build a Home” campaign, partly 
abandoned on account of the war, should now be taken 
up and pushed with all vigor. It will mean not only 
renewed business, but it will also mean greater con- 
tentment and better citizenship on the part of home 
builders, 

before closing I want to urge every retail lumber 
inan in the State who is not a member of the associa 
tion to join now. ‘The time has gone by when men 
joined just to be good fellows. Now membership 
means un investment and is a very necessary part on 
the business. The man who does not support the 
association cannot help but obtain some, but not all, 
of the benefits. Certainly he should not want to 
profit at the expense of his fellow dealers, 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary Root next presented his report. Al- 
luding to the fact that one of the objectives mapped 
out at the meeting of a year ago was a campaign 
to counteract the antagonism displayed by the in- 
surance companies to wood shingles he said that 
while it was hard to say just what degree of success 
the effort had attained it is certain that no legis 
lation prohibiting the use of wood shingles has 
been enacted in Indiana. Nevertheless, the anti- 
wood shingle attitude of the insurance people is 
just as pronounced as ever, he said, citing as an 
example a big, many-colored sign that decorated 
the front of the fire marshal’s tent at the State 
fair last fall, bearing the legend ‘‘ Wood Shingles 
Are a Crime.’’ 

On the subject of terms of sales Secretary Root 
said: 

Karly in the spring a movement was started by the 
manufacturers of lumber to change the terms of sale 
and discount in force at that time. A meeting was 
called in Chicago and attended by the president and 
secretary of each State association. Fifteen thousand 
retail yards were represented at this meeting, which 
made a resolution that was presented to the manu 
facturers stating that the retail lumber dealers did 
rot favor any change in the terms of sale, or (lis- 
count. In July some of the southern pine manufac 
turers notified their customers of a change in dis- 
counts; others did not, At present the majority of 
retailers are paying for their lumber five days after 
its arrival, with bankable paper or cash, less 2_ per- 
cent discount after freight has been deducted. It is 
the privilege of every man to buy to the best ad 
vantage, therefore no misunderstanding can come if, 
in writing up your orders, you plainly state therein 
just how you intend to pay for the car, and the 
discount that will be taken. 

The report emphasized the importance of retail- 
ers keeping accurate cosy records, reviewed the ac 
tivities and influence of the association thru its 
representatives at Washington in connection with 
matters affecting the interests of lumbermen dur- 
ing the war, and urged all the retailers of the State 
to identify themselves with the association as mem- 
bers in order that the organization may attain to 
the maximum usefulness possible for it. 

The report of Treasurer George L. Maas, of In- 
dianapolis, showed receipts during the year of 
$6,075.09 and disbursements of $5,537.35, leaving 
a balance of $537.74. 


Mutual Insurance Companies Firmly Established 

F. B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., read 
an address in which he showed how the mutuals 
had firmly established themselves as safe and at 
the same time secure insurance for the retail 
lumberman. He declared there is a changed at- 
titude even among the stock companies toward 
the mutual fire insurance companies. Yet, he 
declared, in referring to the old attitude of an- 
tagonism that once existed, the first insurance 
company in America, organized in 1752,- forty 
years before the organization of the first stock 
fire insurance company, was a mutual. This com- 
pany is still in existence and has a net cash sur- 
plus of over six million dollars. Said Mr. Fowler: 

Thirty years ago there were in this country thirty- 
nine mutual fire insurance companies, each of which 
had accumulated more than $200,000 in cash assets, 
and these companies, with one exception, are still in 
business. Within the last thirty years fifty-three 
mutual companies have been organized, each of which 
has accumulated more than $200,000 in cash assets 
and with one exception: they are all now in business. 

Of the fifty-two stock fire insurance companies in 
New York thirty years ago only twenty-one are now 
in businéss and more than 800 stock companies have 
failed or retired within the same period. No mutual 
company which has accumulated $200,000 in cash 
assets has ever failed. The two mutual companies 
to which I referred as not being now in business were 


both converted into stock companies and were later 
liquidated. 

Mr. Fowler quoted extensively from insurance 
reports, and in closing said: 

Ile who believes the mutual form of insurance is 
not safe has not investigated. If he will do so he 
will find that no form is so adapted to giving the best 
service and particularly where insurance is confined 
to a specialty. 

The day of the mutual fire insurance company is at 
hand, It can not write all the insurance needed and 
possibly not a large part of the total carried thruout 
the country, and it is possible that it is not adaptable 
to every situation, but in the fields where special 
knowledge is desirable and where careful inspection 
is needed it has established itself so firmly that it 
can not easily be displaced. 

The Wednesday morning session adjourned 
after President Scearce had announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees for the 
convention: 

Resolutions—-C. I), Meeker, Monticello; 
Wylie, Elwood; Fred Nixon, Greencastle. 

Nominations—C, I). Haskett, Indianapolis ; 
Lubring, Evansville; Harry Barrett, Frankton, 

Audit—M. K. Alexander, Indianapolis; John Ham- 
mitt, Indianapolis. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


W. C. Slagle, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Slagle Lumber Co., line yard coneern 
with general offices at Lima, Ohio, was the first 
speaker of the afternoon session, with ‘‘ How to 
Install a Simple Cost System’’ as his subject. He 
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explained in detail the simple cost accounting 
system, entailing the use of only a set of con- 
crete cost sheets and a ledger, used with great 
success by his concern, exhibiting samples of the 
sheets to make clear his points. Reproductions 
of these sheets had also been bound into con- 
venient booklets, copies of which were supplied 
to each member in attendance. The advantage 
of this system, Mr. Slagle said, is that the con- 
cern always has available accurate information 
on the cost of doing business, and that it always 
has at its fingers’ tips data to answer any ques- 
tion which might arise in connection with its 
business. 

Referring to the slowness of retailers generally 
to install a comprehensive cost accounting system 
which might serve as their guide in intelligent 
transaction of business, Mr. Slagle said: 

I suppose that most retailers here look at these 
forms as we did at one time—as mighty desirable 
but too troublesome to adopt. They will go back home, 
and back to their old haphazard system, feeling that 
a scientific and systematic system entails too much 
red tape and takes too much time and work. That is 
not so; after the system once is inaugurated and 
understood it requires ‘only a minimum of time and 
work, and besides, knowing at all times one’s costs 
and the exact condition of one’s business is in itself 
u money and time saver. It takes our line yard man- 
agers all the way from five minutes to an hour and a 
half a day to comply with the requirements of the 
system, and the rest of the time he can devote to 
looking after business and the yard. At our head 
office it takes about two hours a day working up the 
general data from the daily reports submitted by the 
yard managers. We have always felt-.that it is good 
time expended, 

Mr. Slagle continued by saying that he often 
had wondered why retailers do not show more real 
interest in- cost accounting in order that, for 
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their own good, they might know what it costs 
them to do business. In talking to them, he 
said, he had found that they generally are in- 
terested, but that is as far as they go, and he 
has not yet found many who after they get home 
and away from the inspirations of an association 
meeting give the matter any attention. ‘‘But 1 
do believe that due to the changes in business 
requirements and conditions during the last two 
years the retailers will have to perk up on these 
matters of more scientific business management, ’’ 
he declared. ‘‘ Hereafter the demand will be for 
modern merchandising, even in the retail lumber 
business; and the man who acts accordingly is 
the man who will get ahead and the man who 
doesn’t is the one who will ‘ get left.’ ’’ 

Mr. Slagle further stated that the cost account- 
ing system used by his concern gives the largest 
possible latitude to the yard manager without 
losing the concern any money. His concern has 
adopted a policy of noninterference with its 
yard managers, employing only the best lumber- 
men and best brains possible for it to secure and 
leaving the conduct of business entirely in their 
hands, under the supposition that they know the 
local conditions much better than headquarters 
possibly could. The managers have been in- 
structed to sell, in face of competition, at any 
figure, so long as it does not go below cost. If 
the competitor offers to sell lower, sacrificing his 
stock, then the business is his. Accurate cost 
figures therefore are invaluable to these mana- 
gers, showing them as they do to the penny how 
far they can go to meet competition. 

On the subject of costs of doing business, Mr. 
Slagle said that the average for the yards under 
his control is $10.23 per 1000 feet, the lowest 
for five yards being $9.08 on an average. This 
cost includes 6 percent on capital invested. He 
also spoke on the necessity of carrying sufficient 
fire insurance to cover the entire yard, stating 
that many cases had been called to his attention 
where failure to do this has resulted in disaster. 
Again it was a proposition of knowing the value 
at all times of property and stock, . 

Mr. Slagle’s remarks created great interest 
among all the assembled lumbermen, and after 
the conclusion of his address he was made the 
target for numerous questions regarding the de- 
tails of his concern’s cost accounting system. 


The National Retailers’ Organization 


W. J. Duffey, of Toledo, Ohio, spoke in behalt 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. He declared it was not an organization ot 
large city dealers but represented all the dealers 
of the country. Organization has won the war, 
but now we are as unprepared in this country for 
the readjustment as we were for the war. Many 
Government activities are upon us. The railroad 
question is unsolved. There is the question of 
300,000,000 or 500,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
hands of the Government to be disposed of. 

But the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation is working on that question as on others. 
The retailers may know that the market is not 
going to be disturbed. The speaker took up other 
questions confronting the retail lumber dealer. 
There is the mail order problem, which is being 
studied in a scientific, legitimate, legal manner. 
The transit car has been one of the great evils of 
the industry. The solution will come perhaps not 
in its abolition but in its control. But this ean 
be done only by an united industry. There is 
also the question of terms of sale, and of inspec- 
tion. It is to be hoped that some day soon there 
will be inspectors who will represent the retailer 
as well as the manufacturer or shipper. There are 
the questions of whether it is ethical for the city 
dealer to ship out into the country or the dealer 
in one town to another. There is the matter of 
the proper study of costs. 

It is such things as these that the National 
association is designed to handle. Altho still in 
its infancy—it is only two years old—it is very 
active. Mr. Duffey asked the coéperation and 
help of the Indiana retailers, and thanked Presi- 
dent Scearce and Secretary Root for their en- 
couragement in the past. He asked that a dele- 
gate be sent to the next National meeting. 

Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa, talked 
on the subject of creating business by community 
codperation. Many men, he said, have the idea 
that they have absorbed all the business of the 
community and now they must create some. It 
must be done by community codperation. But 
it can not be done by a community club or a 
Chamber of Commerce of itself; it must have the 
individual’s codperation. The people must first 
admit the situation in their own town. 

Business is the foundation of the community, 
the speaker declared, but can you make the peo- 
ple think of it as such? You can if you go about 
it in the right way. Does the farmer living ten 
miles out look upon it as such? He is the rare 
exception if he has been taught to look at it in 
that light. 


Most people look upon a town as a ‘‘happenso,’’ 
—a spontaneous growth. The speaker told how 
the early trading post was started for one pur- 
pose—to sell goods. The trails were blazed, set- 


tlers brought their families, a school, a church, - 


and a civil government were established. 
zation had come. 

Anything that serves to undermine or tear 
down the business of that community is a blow 
at civilization. Mr. Vardaman said he was not 
criticizing the mail order houses but the people 
of the community who patronized them. He 
urged a greater interest in the boys of the com- 
munity and a higher valuation of them. The 
speaker’s address was illustrated with many con- 


Civili- 


crete cases in American communities and was 
listened to with the closest interest. It con- 
cluded the Wednesday afternoon session. 
THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23.—The Thursday 


morning session was devoted to discussion of farm 
buildings by representatives from Purdue Univer- 
sity, LaFayette, Ind. A. G. Phillips, of the uni- 
versity, spoke on the possibilities of saving at least 
half of the twenty million chicks which in ae- 
cordance with last year’s record would be lost this 
year in Indiana. He asked for closer ecoiperation 
of the dealers in the work that the university is 
trying to do. The address was illustrated with 
stereopticon pictures showing model chicken houses, 
The speaker recommended a house with open front 
wood construction and a conerete foundation. 

C. A. Norman, extension rural engineer for Pur- 
due University, answered the question ‘Should 
farmers live to farm or farm to live?’’? He told 
how his department has prepared plans for forty 
farm buildings and asked the assistanee of the 
dealers in getting these into the hands of the 
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farmers. The plans are now on file in the offices 
of the county agents. As the dealers are in close 
touch with the farmers it will be their part to see 
that these plans are brought to the notice of the 
farmers. Mr. Norman said that his department 
was willing and eager to put these plans into retail 
lumber offices, and that they will also furnish dealers 
with a set of the forty plans at a cost of $6.50. 
Upon recommendation of the nominating com 
mittee, the following were unanimously elected: 
President—Frank (, Cline, Anderson, 
Vice president——Walter Crim, Salem. 
Directors—-Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville ; Oster 
hage, of Vincennes; O. N. Vorhees, of Mishawaka ; 
Travis Trombo, of Seymour. 


THURSDAY’S LAST SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23.—Opening Thurs- 
day’s afternoon session Frank J. Pollay, Washing- 
ton, representing the subdivision of building and 
construction of the division of education and in- 
formation, Department of Labor, placed his bureau 
at the disposal of the lumbermen for service in 
supplying data to encourage reconstruction in gen- 
eral. He said his bureau desired to secure the 
passage of a law to aid in putting within reach of 
building and loan associations more liquid assets 
thru the Federal Reserve Bank or some other 
agency. The bureau also in its propaganda will 
encourage the own-a-home movement. 

L. R. Putman, New Orleans, director of adver- 
tising and trade extension of the Southern Pine 
Association, told what was being done to sell 
southern pine lumber, describing the activities of 
his organization. Discussing the price of lumber 
he said that the price of labor was not going down, 
therefore the price of lumber was not going to 


decline. Southern mills employ 150,000 men. It 
will be impossible to reduce the price of lumber as 
long as prices of labor and supplies remain what 
they are. Lumber is now the lowest of ninety-nine 
standard commodities. The outlook for the lum- 
ber business is that it will be a selling proposition. 
In the past lumber was bought, not sold. Yards 
had it and the people came in and bought it. Now 
lumbermen must sell their goods by advertising and 
salesmanship. He described the selling helps of 
his association, and urged local advertising and 
making a special appeal to women, who generally 
dictate how the home is to be built. Regarding 
stocks he said they are 60 to 65 percent of normal 
at the mills and there are orders in for 28,000 ears, 
which will consume 72 percent of the stocks on 
hand. Retail stocks are about 25 percent of 
normal, 

Ben R. Vardaman, Des Moines, again addressed 
the convention on the art of selling lumber, which 
he said couldn’t be picked up, as it is a great 
scientific study. Selling lumber depends on what 
people think, not what the dealer thinks. He told 
how the mail order houses had subtly cultivated 
the idea that the retailers were robbers. This must 
be counteracted by codperation between the mer- 
chants of all lines in the community, by the infusion 
of young blood into commercial organizations and 
by the study of human nature and the use of the 
smile. 

Resolutions were then adopted asking the Gov- 
ernment to return the railroads to their owners, to 
encourage the revival of public and general build- 
ing and assist in keeping down the cost of lumber 
from the manufacturer to the dealer and consumer. 
Resolutions asked the Indiana legislature to adopt 
the Good Garnishment Law and also to encourage 
highway building. Other resolutions thanked the 
speakers, Purdue University for the exhibit, Indi- 
ana Lumberman’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. for 
the elaborate decorations of the convention hall, 
and officers for their services. 

President Scearce read a telegram from Seere- 
tary C. W. Cantrell, Washington, D. C., assuring 
the codperation in any way and to the greatest ex- 
tent of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors. 

The new president of the Indiana association, F. 
C, Cline, of Anderson, on being introduced said the 
spirit of legitimate organization was penetrating 
deeply. He recommended regional meetings, and 
promised his efforts to lift the association to even 
a higher plane of service and dignity. 

The annual banquet, held this evening at the 
Claypool Hotel in the Riley Room, packed it to 
capacity. The principal speaker was Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, editor of the National Magazine, Boston. 


CONTRACTING AND COST SYSTEMS 


Speakers at Appalachian Logging C on- 
gress Emphasize Value 





LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 20.—Two of the addresses 
given at the Appalachian Logging Congress which 
were not covered in the report in the Jan. 18 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were those by W. T. 
Latham, of the Andrews Manufacturing Co., on 
costs, and by C. L. Babcock, president of Babcock 
Land & Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., on the dis- 
advantages of contracting logging. 

Mr. Babcock’s discussion was of practical inter- 
est to eastern logging operators. He pointed out 
that one of the chief disadvantages of contracting 
logging was that logs were cut anywhere from 4 
inches too short to 12 inches too long. By doing 
the work themselves they are able to get logs with 
the proper allowance made. They are also able to 
avoid worthless skidding. In tanning their bark 
by day labor they get better results, with no good 
material left behind in the woods. Big responsible 
contractors were the only ones capable of carrying 
out operations successfully, but only by doing the 
work themselves could they get logs when they 
wanted them, where they wanted them, and as they 
wanted them. He conceded that there are some 
particular jobs that could be profitably contracted, 
but said that in 99 cases out of 100 it would be 
cheaper for them to do the work themselves. 
John Raine, president, Meadow River Lumber Co., 
joining in the discussion, told of the disadvantages 
they had experienced in using contractors, for if it 
was riecessary to hurry up an order and the con- 
tractor found that there was going to be a little 
difficulty with a pine log he would cut it in two 
or the order was delayed. He also spoke of the 
greater control over operations by doing the work 
themselves, as they are able to hurry up special or- 
ders and get out any particular timber that is re- 
quired because they do not have to confer with 
another man to find out whether he is willing to get 
what is wanted, and asserted that a contractor ul- 
ways charged more for extra work than it was 
worth. 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Meeting at Philadelphia Featured by Timely and Instructive Talks by Many Notables— Waterways and Future 
Transportation Problems Given Consideration—Officers Are Elected 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN Lt MBERMAN | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 22.—The twenty-sev- 
enth annual of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association opened here today with a good attend 
anee, The directors elected C. B. Coles & Sons 
Co., Camden, N. J.; Frederick Liebfried, Bristol, 
Pa, and Carl B. Watson, Morrisville, Pa., mem- 
bers. Many ladies were present at the meeting, 
for the first time in the history of the organization. 
fovery oflicer and director was present and members 
from all parts of the territory, There were only 
seven delinquents in a membership of 170 and only 
one complaint on ethics. 

Henry Palmer, Langhorne, who had been ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on membership 
in the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, recommended that membership should be as 
individuals, 

President EK. K. Moyer, Perkasie, in his address 
stated that 1918 was the hardest year on account 
of the restrictions ‘‘coming and going,’’ but that 
lumbermen did well their share to win the war. 
Business is now limited only by the ability and 
energy of the lumbermen, He recommended the 
repeal of the mechanics’ lien law and was against 
the proposed health insurance law. He said that 
association membership pays in dollars as well as 
in ideas, which has been proved by thousands of 
dollars’ benefit to his concern in 1918. He urged 
a ‘*build now’? campaign and also urged the keep 
ing up of stocks. : 

William ©, Pieree, Bristol, of the railroad and 
transportation committee, said that altho transpor- 
tution in 1918 was beyond description the com- 
mittee had no complaint to make, because all was 
for the winning of the war, but believed that speedy 
action to relieve the situation was now due. He 
introduced Robert G. Kay, wholesaler, who said 
that nothing but the peace conference was of more 
importance than transportation. He believed the 


Interstate Commerce Commission is the biggest 
thing in the country for business men. He op 


posed Government ownership of the railroads but 
approved regulation, A resolution asking for the 
return of the roads by the end of 1919 and of the 
wires by June 30 was adopted. : 

Harry J. Meyers, Bethlehem, of the legislative 
committee, warned against letting the Jaws get 
too far, saying that the legislative committees are 
always glad to hear from business men on pro- 
posed laws. The members should cultivate the 
acquaintance of legislators from their own dis 
tricts who would have the most influence, 

Hon. Richard J. Baldwin, former speaker of the 
Pennsylvania House, gave a clever talk on ‘¢Com- 
ing Legislation.’?? He emphasized the necessity of 
business men helping legislators. Legislation can 
help every industry that will organize and properly 
inform legislators. This would be of the greatest 
good to the country in preventing and curing evils. 
A politician is ‘‘one who takes interest in public 
affairs.’?? Lumbermen should be the leading poli- 
ticians of their communities. 

Lewis W. Brosius, Wilmington, Del., of the for- 
estry committee, gave an interesting report largely 
made up by the Pennsylvania orestry Commission. 
President Moyer cited that foreign highways were 
self supporting from fruit trees along their sides, 
and suggested that some of the $50,000,000 which 
the State is to spend be used for such trees. 

Albert J. Thompson, Wycombe, of the by-laws 
committee, presented changes offered at the sum- 
mer meeting, including a 50 percent —in- 
crease in dues. All were adopted and the committee 
was instructed to prepare an amendment covering 
county suborganizations for action on it tomorrow. 

Fred 8. Pyfer, Lancaster, of the enlargement 
committee, said the best way to enlarge is thru 
local chapters and that activity along this line is 
planned for 1919. 

Secretary Martin offered a resolution approving 
the action of the Butterick Publishing Co. in elim- 
inating mail order advertising. 

Under ‘‘How’s Business?’’ reports generally 
showed little activity now, but all look for years 
of good business. The value of the trade accept- 
ance was brought up with the opinion about evenly 
divided, but slightly in favor of its use. 

Lieut. Samuel Williamson, Media, just out of the 
army but still in uniform, gave a talk praising the 
American soldiers as fighters and as men anywhere. 

William C. Pierce, of the resolution committee, 
offered thanks to the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association for the theater party it 
is to give the delegates tonight at Keith’s, and 
one of sympathy to Secretary Martin over the re- 
cent loss of his wife. 


The forestry reserve at Mont Alto and Milton, 
Pa., was suggested for the summer meeting of 
the association but the decision was left to the 
directors. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 23.—Despite bad 
weather for the second day’s session of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumberman’s Association today, more 
than one hundred dealers were present. Wilfred 
Hi. Schoff, of the Atlantic Deep Waterways’ As- 
sociation, in speaking on ‘‘ Benefits of Inland 
Waterways to the Lumber Industry’? said economy 
and certainty of transportation was most import- 
ant to lumbermen, and that a proper system of 
canals would have prevented a lumber shortage in 
the North and kept stocks moving, and that the 
canals were just as important in war as in peace 
times. He gave credit for the progress of the 
waterways to Congressman Small of North Caro- 
lina. He said that a system of canals was approved 
by Washington and Franklin as Federal under- 
takings and that now after years of neglect the 
Government is starting to do what earlier national 
leaders approved. He declared that the transporta- 
tion rates on lumber ean be cut in half by the de 
velopment of canals from the South to the North. 
Altho the Chesapeake and Delaware canal fight 
had been won, he said much work was still neces- 
sary to convince the country that the remaining 
link across New Jersey was of national importance 
to commerce and would be a vital benefit in case 
of war. He believes that the navy officials will 
insist on connecting the navy yards of Norfolk and 
Philadelphia thru the construction of the remain 
ing link. 

W. J. Haynen, general lumber supervisor of the 
Kmergeney Fleet Corporation, spoke on the sub 
ject of surplus lumber stocks. He confirmed figures 
appearing in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN that about 20,000,000 feet of timbers was 
held by the Government at Atlantie and Gulf ports, 
but said that only about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
feet of the total volume will be placed on the 
market. He said that he has been authorized to 
dispose of 4,000,000 feet of building lumber that 
had been held by the Housing Corporation and he 
asked the members to help him dispose of it in a 
way to least affect the market. The housing cor 
poration, he said, has handled 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber in the Philadelphia district and it has only 
the 4,000,000 feet left for disposal. He gave an 
estimate that the housing corporation had 40,000,- 
000 feet on the Pacific coast, and has 25,000,000 
feet on order at southern mills. The Ileet Cor- 
poration has marketed 2,000,000,000 feet in eight 
months. President Moyer appointed William C, 
Pierce, Fred 8. Pyfer and Albert J. Thompson as 
a committee to confer with the Fleet Corporation 
on the matter of lumber disposal. 

Walter May, of the bureau of public health 
service of the surgeon general’s office, spoke on 
‘“Wit to Fight,’’ and he told of the efforts of the 
Government to eradicate venereal diseases among 
workers in industry as well as among the fighting 
forces, and asked the lumbermen to aid in the 
spread of educational propaganda among their 
employees. 

Kilmer H. Adams, of Chicago, general counsel 
for the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., ap- 
proved of the remarks of Mr. May, stating that 
venereal disease is one of the biggest problems of 
casualty insurance as infected men cost ten times 
as much to the companies when hurt as do men not 
infected. He made a strong argument for the 
mutual companies which can only be successful 
thru loyalty of their members, and made the deelar- 
ation that the lumbermen should no more forget 
the treatment accorded them by old companies 
than they would think of buying German made 
goods. He said that the proper inspection of in- 
dustrial plants not only prevents accidents but in- 
creases the efficiency of the men. 

©. KE. Paul, of Chieago, structural engineer of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
outlined the trade extension work of the associa- 
tion, which is a benefit to all branenes of the lumber 
industry, and declared that lumbermen must watch 
legislation and see that lumber gets a fair deal in 
the matter of building code enactments. He ad- 
voecated a home building campaign by all retail 
lumber dealers and also that the dealers should 
foster building and loan associations, and in elos- 
ing urged that the members take full advantage of 
the services extended by the National. 

Fred 8. Pyfer, of Lancaster; Fred H. Ludwig, 


of Reading; and M. P. Cooper, of Christiana, were 
elected directors for three years, The ladies were 
given an auto tour of the Quaker City while their 
husbands were listening to the business talks. The 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co, offered its good wishes to the members thru Mr. 
Petstring. The company added $65,000 to its sur- 
plus in 1918 and it expects shortly to declare a 40 
percent dividend. 

Ben C. Currie, president of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, said that 
if the Government had come to the members of the 
retail association it could have found out in five 
minutes what it took eighteen months for it to 
learn; namely, that the wholesaler is an economic 
factor in the distribution of lumber because of his 
knowledge of sources of supply, transportation and 
distribution. He expressed sympathy for those 
who had lost men in war, ‘‘ Business men,’’ said 
he, ‘‘had little voice in directing affairs during the 
war, but must now have more influence even if 
compelled to get into polities. They pay the bulk 
of the taxes and should be consulted in shaping 
legislation. From now on business will be different 
from ever before. Thru organization lumbermen 
can exert their greatest influence on legislation 
affecting business.’?’ Mr. Currie prophesied a 
gradually rising market from now on. 

George M. Hamel presented the good wishes and 
renewed pledge of service of the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association. The knowledge of its 
members will be of real value to retailers during the 
reconstruction periéd, 


The Luncheon 


Over three hundred guests, about one-quarter 
of them ladies, sat down at luncheon, Fred Lud- 
wig and Frank Williamson acted as cheer leaders 
and led in the singing of patriotic airs. The 
invocation was by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, one 
of the city’s leading and popular divines. Hon. 
John H. Small, congressman from North Carolina, 
delivered a splendid talk, giving credit now, and 
more in the future, to the wives and daughters. 
‘*The invasion of State rights,’’ said he, ‘‘which 
Was necessary and proper in war, is one of the 
mest dangerous tendencies of the times. Prohibi- 
tion and woman’s suffrage should be State affairs, 
not national. Breaking the even balance between 
Federal and State power will mark the end of a 
successful republic.’’ Stating that transportation 
and means of communication are to be the great 
factors in the future he expressed approval of unit- 
ing control of railroads, waterways and highways 
under one branch of the Federal Government, but 
not Government ownership. In his opinion the 
railroads should be returned to their owners as 
soon as legislation can be enacted compelling their 
operation in such way as to be of the greatest 
henefit to all of the people. He approved combina- 
tions for joint use of facilities where such action 
will increase service, and believed that the next 
Congress will be opposed to Government ownership. 
The Government should not keep the wires a day 
longer than necessary. ‘‘ Business men,’’ said Mr. 
Small in closing, ‘‘must devote to reconstruction 
the same energy and patriotism that they devoted 
to war; and labor must organize, but the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor should not be allowed to 
shape all labor legislation when it only represents 
15 percent of labor.’’ 

Prof. H. M. J. Klein, of the Franklin and Mar 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa., said that in the future 
the greatest impulse to business will come from 
women. He opposed Government ownership, be- 
cause the private ownership of property is the 
greatest developer of individual initiative. His 
theme was ‘‘Tdealism in Business,’’ and he believed 
now that the war was won that peace of the right 
kind will be made and proper reconstruction effected 
beeause men who do things have caught the thought 
of the idealists. ‘‘ From now on,’’ said he, ‘‘ideal- 
ism and practical efficiency are welded into one 
and can never be separated.’’ 

After luncheon the new board of directors met, 
and elected Harry J, Meyers, of the Brown-Borshek 
Lumber Co., Bethlehem, Pa., president; Fred H. 
Ludwig, of the Merrill Lumber Co., Reading, Pa., 
vice president; and reélected J. Frederick Martin, 
Philadelphia, secretary; and T, J. Snowdon, Seran- 
ton, Pa., treasurer. 

The convention was conceded to be the best ever 
held by the Association, every feature from first 
to last being interesting and helpful, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the convention committee, con- 
sisting of Albert J. Thompson, Fred 8S. Pyfer and 
William C. Peirce, had big obstacles to overcome. 
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WHAT AN OHIO RETAIL ANNUAL ACCOMPLISHED 


Service the Keynote of Last Week’s Convention— Authorities Talk on Cost Accounting, After-war Problems, 
Business Efficiency, Home Building and Related Subjects 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, the opening sessions of 
which were reported telegraphically in last 
week’s issue, has been distinguished both by a 
notable program and by the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm of the visiting members. The Ohio 
association has had a leading place among those 
lumber organizations that have by their educa- 
tional and coéperative efforts justified the faith 
of their founders; and the present convention is 
evidence, if more were needed, that this associa- 
tion has fully arrived and has established both 
the organization and the annual convention as 
necessary constructive forces in the industry. 
The keynote of the meeting was retail service—a 
recognition of the fact that the time has passed 
when lumber would sell itself and when the logi- 
eal work of associations was considered to be 
maintenance of prices by agreements, and that 
the time has come for sales based upon the under- 
stood needs of the customers and at prices yield- 
ing a fair return to efficient'management. This 
was shown not only in the formal program but also 
in the informal discussions on the convention 
floor. 


A Practical Cost Accounting 


At Friday morning’s session W. C. Slagle, of 
Lima, Ohio, discussed a ‘‘Cost Accounting and 
Perpetual Inventory System,’’ which his com- 
pany has worked out for its line of yards and 
which Mr. Slagle declared could be used in a 
single yard, large or small. To illustrate his 
discussion Mr. Slagle had had printed and bound 
a folder of all the blanks and forms used in op- 
erating the system. In beginning his discussion 
he said that years before he had met a dealer 
who said he could not add more than $1 a thou- 
sand to the invoice price of his lumber without 
feeling that he was robbing his friends and neigh- 
bors; but by following this practice he soon lost 
a considerable fortune left him by his father. 
This and other events had made it evident that 
the dealer who hopes to last and who hopes to 
conduct his business intelligently must know his 
costs and his stocks. He must be able to do this 
without getting tangled in red tape and compli- 
cated forms. He must be able to tell any day 
just where he stands. <A necessarily brief ae- 
count ean give no more than an outline of the 
system which Mr. Slagle has worked out. 

First is a sales ticket in triplicate. One copy 
goes to the customer, one is signed by him and 
returned to the yard office, one is sent to the gen- 
eral office. Next is a sales sheet made in dupli- 
cate upon which is entered an itemized statement 
of each sale. Several sales to one customer are 
bunched and the customer’s name is entered but 
onee. Cash and credit sales and goods returned 
are kept separate. Next is a daily report. On 
this everything hinges on the item of loss and 
gain. This report shows just what stock is in 
the yard. On it the yard manager strikes a daily 
trial balanee, and if there is an error he can soon 
locate it, since he has but one day’s sales to check 
over. The Slagle Lumber Co. strikes an average 
price instead of following exact prices paid, and 
this comes very close to the showings of the an- 
nual inventory. The daily bill of sales shows the 
material sold and the material purchased. At 
the end of the month the number of pieces, foot- 
age and value of everything sold and bought are 
totaled. The blank showing the distribution of 
expense enables the general office to tell just how 
money reported as expended was spent. There is 
a yard requisition in duplicate and an order blank 
in triplicate. There is an invoice blank in dupli- 
cate. 

It is the practice of this company to rebill to 
the branch yards at a uniform advance over 
actual cost to take care of general office expense. 
The check slip is sent to the yard to be used in 
checking the contents of the car when it is un- 
loaded. This check slip contains all the informa- 
tion on the invoice of the car except the prices. 
If the car does not check with the invoice the 
local manager makes a detailed report on the 
check slip and returns it to the general office, 
which takes the matter up with the shipper. 
There are a remittance advice, a ledger sheet and 
a general report. The ledger is the only in- 
formation kept in book form. 

Following Mr. Slagle’s explanation there was 
a general discussion, and he answered a large 
number of questions. 

Ralph M. Lucas, an attorney of Dayton, dis- 





cussed the subject of ‘‘Legal Aspects of Local Or- 
ganizations.’’ Mr. Lucas cited a number of court 
decisions bearing on this question. There is, he 
said, a general frowning upon cutthroat compe- 
tition and a disposition to permit of organiza- 
tions for purposes favorable to public interests. 
So if local associations try to be reasonable in the 
light of fair play and service they are likely to 
be encouraged; but if they attempt to take ad- 
vantage of their new freedom to oppress com. 
petitors and deal unfairly with the public it 1s 
likely that the courts will force all business to a 
basis of strict competition. 


Legal Advice and After-War Problems 


Following Mr. Lueas’s talk President Ryan 
called for impromptu reports from the local as- 
sociations in a number of the cities of the State. 

Hon. Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, speaking at 
the afternoon session, advocated the formation 
of an intrastate trade commission to have much 
the same duties and authorities in the State of 
Ohio that the Federal Trade Commission has in 
the United States. Mr. Duffey explained that 
numerous and important duties would fall to such 
a body; for instance, it would establish ethical 
trade practices in all lines of commerce by for- 
mulating rules and hearing complaints, obtain- 
ing information about costs, and the like. Com- 
merce in the State can not hope to reach its full- 
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est development unless there is a certain central- 
ized power to which these matters ean be taken 
for speedy and authoritative settlement. 

Mr. Duffey announced that in addition to this 
matter two other subjects had been given him. 
Hon. L. C. Boyle had been placed on the program 
to present the merits of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association before the Ohio dealers, 
but he found he could not be present and so had 
wired Mr. Duffey asking him to mention this 
matter. Mr. Duffey said the National associa- 
tion had done good service during the war and 
that partly as a result of the war and partly be- 
cause of the natural progress of events it was 
faced with peace problems of vital importance 
to the trade as a whole. The idea has gone abroad 
that this organization was intended to inelude 
only large firms located in big cities. This is 
a mistake. It is intended to handle all questions 
of more than local or State interest affecting the 
retailing of lumber, and in most of these ques- 
tions the retailer in the small city or town has 
a vital interest. Manufacturers have emerged 
from the war in a strong position. Their war 
activities were of immense value to the Govern- 
ment and the Government has stamped their or- 
ganizations with approval. If retailers wish to 
be equally strongly intrenched they must be 
equally well represented. The Government is 
taking an interest in all industries and in their 
organizations and while it will maintain com- 
petition it will welcome assistance from the indus- 
tries themselves in eliminating the destructive 
features of that competition. It is uneconomic 
for wholesalers and retailers to fight each other, 


“eflicieney, whieh 


and if these destructive elements are to be cut 
out it will be necessary for wholesalers and re- 
tailers to be able to meet each other thru the 
medium of organizations of a character broad and 
representative enough so that their discussions 
will carry weight. 


Prosperity and Efficiency 


The third subject about which Mr. Duffey 
spoke was the lien law. This law, he said, was 
an admirable one that had been enacted in Ohio 
with much less difliculty than had been experi- 
enced in most other States. He warned the re- 
tailers that they must not rest content with hav- 
ing a good law on the books and that there was a 
likelihood of an attempt in the present legisla- 
ture to secure amendments that would weaken 
its foree and usefulness. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, formerly economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission and now seeretary- 
treasurer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, read a paper on ‘‘The Price of Pros- 
perity.’’ Peace on earth, good will among men 
has become the international platform of civil- 
ized peoples. Autocracy could not preserve peace 
because it could not preserve good will. Interna- 
tional peace must rest on international friend- 
ship, which in turn must rest on international 
fairness. Democracy is more efficient in main- 
taining peace because it causes all people to share 
in the fruits of industry. Prosperity is in a real 
sense the price of peace, and since prosperity is 
the fruit both of democracy and of efficiency 
these things become patriotic and international 
duties. 

Efficiency in the lumber business is a duty of 
high importance as well as a privilege. Lumber 
at one time sold itself. The first associations 
were not formed to promote service but to regu- 
late price by agreement. It took lumbermen 
twenty years to learn that economic laws can not 
be repealed by agreement; that a dealer must 
sell what his customer wants, and that increased 
means better service at 
cost, is what the dealer must look to 
cess. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is trying to help in getting this efficiency 
thru the work of its building code experts, its 
engineering departments, its advertising ecam- 
paigns to induce people to build and to build of 
wood and thru its retail service bureau. It is 
trying to guard against destructive legislation, 
standardize methods of wood construction, pro- 
mote home building and help the retailer to 
render such service as will secure ‘‘ Building of 
Wood Where Wood Is Best.’’ 


less 
for sue- 


Boosting Trade in Peace Time 


L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, of New Orleans, the breezy apostle of pub- 
licity, efficiency and optimism, was on the pro- 
gram to talk about ‘‘Mobilizing the Selling 
Forces of Industry.’’ He said that Americans 
had learned codperation, thrift, fair play and 
patriotism out of the war, and these things have 
put the country in good shape to go on with its 
industry and trade. Wood has gained ground dur- 
ing the war, and the retailer ought to cash in 
on these things. It is a time to go ahead with 
business. Nobody is so far from the mill as the 
man who is out of stock, and the hardest thing 
in the world to sell is lumber you haven’t got. 
Retailers have to be eareful not to get too heav- 
ily overstocked, but they can get understocked 
just as easily. It used to be that lumber was 
bought; but after this it is going to be sold. 

The rich people may not be building so much, 
for their surplus money has been invested in Gov- 
ernment securities, but other people who have 
earned more than ever before and have saved 
money are ready to consider building. There are 
7,000,000 women in industry who are each earn- 
ing on an average a dollar a day more than they 
ever did before. Women have long been impor- 
tant in trade and they are more important now 
than ever before. They buy about 85 percent 
of all goods sold. They buy their husbands’ 
clothes and shoes and tell them when to get their 
hair cut. They are so important a factor in trade 
that more attention must be given to serving 
them. They are the home makers and the home 
lovers and in a real sense the home buyers. 

Resolutions don’t put money in the cash draw- 
er. A man can’t get something for nothing, and 
this matter of boosting trade is a practical mat- 
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ter that costs some money and some hard work. 
The Southern Pine Association has a new slogan, 
‘*Build a Home First.’’ The association does 
not try to keep people from buying automobiles 
and talking machines. It says, ‘‘All right Go 
to it if you’ve got the money, but ‘Build a Home 
First.’ ’’ Mr. Putman described the national ad- 
vertising campaign his association is putting on. 
This money, he said, would be wasted unless the 
local retailer cashed in on it, for southern pine is 
sold thru the retailer. He urged the retailer to 
get ready for business by advertising, by get- 
ting adequate stocks and by preparing to in- 
terest the women among his possible customers. 
Sweep out the office every few weeks whether it 
needs it or not, so that women will feel like com- 
ing to the place. Get the yard man trained so 
you’ll not have to run out and tell him to quit 
cussing; that you’ve got a woman customer in 
the office. Also help in the big effort to get 
everybody together in a big boosting campaign 
for building a home first. 


The Influence of Advertising 


John Bemer Crosby, of Chicago, an advertising 
expert, was on the program to deal with the sub- 
ject ‘‘To Make Selling Easier Make Buying 
Easier.’’ Mr. Crosby asked permission to add the 
words ‘‘and Safe.’’ Mr. Crosby’s handling of 
the subject typified the new place that adver- 
tising is taking in merchandising. It is no longer 
a mere vehicle of publicity; it embraces the en- 
tire field of merchandising and takes account of 
selling ethics, efliciency, a study of publie needs, 
habits of customers’ thought, fitting merchandis- 
ing permanently and honestly into the fabric 
of community life, and so on. 

In beginning his talk Mr. Crosby quoted from 
a typical letter which he had received in which 
the writer stated he had been wanting to build 
a house, had felt that he should not do so during 
the war even if regulations had permitted it, 
but that now he felt free to do so. By multiply- 
ing this instance by thousands lumbermen can 
have some idea of the possibilities of building 
this year. With this in mind lumbermen ean not 
afford to neglect a thoro consideration of their 
business from the standpoint of honest and effi- 
cient advertising. ‘‘The only safety for the 
seller,’’?’ Mr. Crosby said with emphasis, ‘‘is con- 
tinuous safety for the buyer.’’ After citing a 
few typical incidents of bad salesmanship the 
speaker stated that good will is the beginning 
of friendship and that friendship based upon good 
will is the beginning of salesmanship. He closed 
with a warning to those advertisers who neglect 
dull seasons. The dull season is the advertiser’s 
seed time. He also told the manufacturers that 
the retailer has a kindlier feeling toward the 
wholesaler who tries to sell for him than toward 
the wholesaler who merely tries to sell to him. 


Early Price Trend and Salesmanship 


8. 8. King, of Dayton, had a practical sugges- 
tion about prices in the matter of selling for 
spring delivery. Many customers feel that they 
will not get into the market until May, hoping 
that in the meantime prices will drop. This means 
that retailers will not be in a position to gage 
the volume of trade that the opening of the 
building season will bring them. Mr. King sug- 
gested that dealers make sales now on present 
prices with the agreement that the customer may 
have the advantage of any drop in prices but 
will not be required to pay more than current 
prices at the time the sale is made. Present 
conditions seem to justify the dealer in making 
such an agreement. 


At the close of this session Secretary Torrence 
read an invitation from the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the Ohio association to 
visit California and the redwood mills. The 
trips thru the South which the Ohio dealers have 
made have been popular and a number of dealers 
expressed themselves as favorable to a similar 
trip to the western coast. 


The final session of the convention began Sat- 
urday morning with a short talk by Ben. R. Var- 
daman, of Des Moines, on the ‘‘ Art of Making a 
Sale.’?’ Mr. Vardaman said that the study of 
salesmanship is hardly more than 10 years old. 
Previous to that time goods were expected to 
sell themselves. But dealers have since then 
learned that they were not elected by popular 
vote to be lumber merchants, so they have no 
inherent right to local trade except as they earn 
that right. This means they must perfect them- 
selves in salesmanship which is firmly founded 
upon service. First, they must overcome the 
propaganda of the mail order houses. This propa- 
ganda has convinced a large proportion of buyers 
that lumbermen are thieves. In support of this 
statement Mr. Vardaman displayed full page ad- 
vertisements from farm papers of ready-cut houses 
in which the matter of saving hundreds of dol- 
lars over local prices was given adroit emphasis. 
The problem of selling, stated in broad and gen- 


eral terms, consists of three things: getting hold 
of yourself, getting hold of your goods, getting 
hold of your customers. 


Cultivating Farmers’ Trade 


J. W. Henceroth, of Chicago, a soils and fer- 
tilizer expert, answered the question ‘‘ What Has 
Fertilizer to Do with the Lumber Business?’’ 
Mr. Henceroth dwelt on the fact that it is to the 
lumberman’s interest to be considered an author- 
ity on any kind of farm matters, for if he can 
get people to coming to him for advice they will 
come for lumber, also. He dwelt on the necessity 
for something of an expert knowledge of soils 
and of fertilizers fitted to them if the dealer is to 
go in for this sideline. When he had finished 
there was a lively discussion among the dealers 
on this subject in which it was developed that a 
lumberman need not fear the competition of re- 
tired farmers, livery stable men and others who 
sell fertilizer ignorantly, if the lumberman will 
take the pains to fit himself to offer intelligent 
advice and valuable service. Under these con- 
ditions a number of dealers said they had handled 
fertilizer as a sideline at a profit in competition 
with any number of these incidental fertilizer 
dealers. 


Constitutional Change and Officers’ Election 


The most important matter dealt with at the 
business meeting was a change in the constitution 
increasing the board of directors to twenty-four 
members, each member being elected from a dis- 
trict. It is expected that each director will have 
charge of calling frequent meetings of the deal- 
ers in his district for the purpose of discussing 
local matters. The board of directors elects an 
executive committee of five members which will 
deal with matters that may come up when the 
whole board can not be assembled. Each of the 
members of this committee is chairman of one of 
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the following committees: Legislative, arbitra- 
tion, membership, publication, finance. 

The following officers were elected for next 
year: 

President—-II. A. Kilmer, Oak Harbor. 

Vice president I. Doddington, Columbus. 

Treasurer—L, VP. Lewin, Cincinnati. 


The committee on nominations was desirous 
of renominating William Ryan, of Toledo, for 
president, but Mr. Ryan refused to accept. He 
has been one of the most popular executives in 
the Jumber world and it was with deep regret 
that the association allowed him to retire. 

The committee on resolutions asked for a 
speedy return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship, subject to suitable governmental regula- 
tion, and for an extension of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in order to as- 
sure just rates and the like. It sent greetings 
and wishes for a speedy recovery to Frederick 
Schulty, of Toledo, who was prevented by illness 
from attending the convention. It favored the 
establishment of an intrastate trade commission, 
indorsed the plan for electing directors from dis- 
tricts, extended the association’s thanks to the 
lumbermen of Cincinnati for their entertainment 
of the convention, expressed a deep appreciation 
of the efforts of the association officers, especially 
President Ryan and Secretary Torrence, and en- 
dorsed the old terms of sale. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The banquet of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, held Thursday night, was fea- 


tured by an important announcement of a new 
governmental department. Frank J. Pollay, of 
the United States Department of Labor, one of 
the economists who have been working for the 
Government during the period of the war, and 
who was the speaker of the evening, told a little 
of his experiences during the war as an investi- 
gator in Kurope and as a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many. He and his associates learned that before 
the war Germany had made a complete, detailed 
and practical economic survey of the world and 
had made plans, based on this information, for 
the economic ruin of the world for the purpose of 
fostering German trade. This information gath- 
ered by the German Government, Mr. Pollay said, 
was the most complete and accurate assemblage 
of facts known to the world up to that time. 
Many of the military expeditions of Germany 
had as their object not mere military advantage 
but were conceived for their economic effect. In 
a very real sense Germany was waging a ruth- 
less and conscienceless trade war. The United 
States took a lesson from this economic survey, 
not for the purpose of ruining the world but to 
win the war for civilization; and in two years’ 
time it has assembled a mass of information that 
is more complete and valuable than Germany was 
able to gather in fifty years. 

Investigators have been busy everywhere. 
Banks and other commercial organizations have 
volunteered their help. So at this time the Gov- 
ernment has a collection of information, scien- 
tifically made and accurately tabulated, that will 
be of immense value in times of peace. An in- 
teresting part of Mr. Pollay’s statement was that 
Col. House, ‘‘the silent man,’’ was and is the 
head of this great governmental activity. The 
President has taken to Europe with him a great 
corps of experts each man of whom is a complete 
master of his particular field. Mr. Pollay said 
that no delegates to the peace conference could 
be better informed than the American delegates 
about any phase of any problem, economic or 
political, that would come up. Mr. Pollay himself 
worked on a commission studying trade routes in 
minute detail all over the world. 

This great work will be continued, and its 
findings will be free to any person desiring them. 
One of the things the Government will do to 
combat unrest is to encourage and promote a 
great construction program. It is known that 
part of the German plan for the economic ruin 
of the world was a world promotion of unrest 
and antagonism between labor and capital and 
an arousing of anarchy against Government in 
rival countries. The effect of this is still ap- 
parent, and the United States is planning its 
construction program to meet unrest with profit- 
able employment. It intends to promote legiti- 
mate private enterprise by assisting it with 
economic information that could not be gathered 
by the industries themselves. No question is too 
big or too small or too detailed. If a community 
wishes to build a school house the department 
will give it advice about how to raise the money, 
where to get the material and labor and so on. 
Mr, Pollay urged the convention members to try 
the department out by writing in any commer- 
cial or industrial questions they pleased, address- 
ing the Building and Construction Board, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

The Government will encourage building as 
one means for employing returned soldiers. It 
will encourage no useless work merely to make 
employment, for that kind of work is morally 
and psychologically wrong and does not appeal 
to the interest and self respect of workers. It 
makes them feel that they are objects of char- 
ity. Workmen if assured of steady, useful work 
at fair wages will build homes. The great ma- 
jority of American workmen are clean, decent 
fellows who are good citizens and who are sav- 
ing money. They will respond to intelligent co- 
operation. It may be necessary to pass some 
remedial legislation. For instance, if building 
and loan associations could take their mortgages 
to the Federal Reserve banks and turn them 
into liquid assets they could do a much greater 
work than they are able to do now, and this 
would open the opportunity to millions of peo- 
ple to own their own homes. In conclusion Mr. 
Pollay urged the dealers to give the department 
a chance to help them. He urged them to pro- 
mote building of a useful character even if they 
had to do it at little or no profit. For if the 
country can keep. going successfully in a com- 
mercial way for a year the United States will 
have the whole situation of world business and 
world prosperity in its hands. 

The banquet was an eight-course affair at 
which more than 300 guests were present. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibition that was held on the ball room 
floor of the Gibson Hotel in connection with the 
thirty-eighth annual convention comprised about 
twenty exhibits. The absence of certain pro- 
ponents of lumber was accentuated by the pres- 
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ence of the substitute men. Among the holders 
of booths were the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, the Southern Pine Association, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Union Cedar Co., 
Curtis Woodwork, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
Beaver Board, the Barrett Co., W. M. Ritter Co., 
of Columbus, and Upson Board. 


THE SALESMEN’S MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—The Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen on 
Friday elected the following officers: 


President—-W. B. Magruder, Canton, Ohio. 
Vice president—-H. A. Hollowell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary and treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo, Ohio. 


The association held its banquet at the Gibson 
on the evening of Jan. 15 and about 100 guests 
were present. C. E. DeLong, president of the as- 
sociation, presided and introduced John R. O’Neal, 
of Cincinnati, as toastmaster. Harry J. Lewin, 
of Cincinnati, discussed the prospect of business 
from the standpoint of the retailer. Mr. Lewin 
made a serious analysis of the situation as he 
saw it, but he spiced his talk with a good deal 
of humor. The association has a number of 
clever story ee among them D. R. Winn, of 
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Columbus, and F. N. Yochem, of Cleveland. Presi- 
dent William Ryan, of the retail association, 
made a brief talk. Frank J. Pollay, of the De- 
partment of Labor, was present and made a brief 
talk along the lines of his address before the 
retailers’ association, reported elsewhere. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. B. Bartelle, known as 
‘‘the best loved man in the association,’’ re- 
ported a membership of 443, which is a gain of 
15 during the year. The association paid out 
over $1,000 in funeral benefits during the year 
and paid all the dues of the members who are in 
national service. These latter number about 
thirty-five. Mr. Bartelle attributes the organiza- 
tion of the association in part to the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN, as the suggestion was originally 
made by J. E. Defebaugh. 


The ‘‘Old Guard,’’ composed of members of 
long years standing, held their annual dinner on 
Thursday evening. The following were present: 
W. EK. Ford, J. T. Parsons, C. A. Mauk, W. H. 
Hines, M. A. Hayward, C. A. Dawson, F. P. 
Rogers, H. R. Allen, H. M. Rowe, W. H. Devoss, 
J. H. Heyl, J. W. Enoch, B. J. Throop, E. R. 
Hilton, E. P. Ransom, George A. Stacy, Max 
Myers, H. G. Sheldon, H. 8S. Dewey, W. R Mae- 
kenzie, W. L. Whitacre, Adolph Braun, W. B. 
Macpherson, J. P. Bartelle, F. J. Miles, Joseph 
Myers. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Oppose by Resolution Features of the Trade. Aunegeme~Pomun Against Direct Sales of Cement—Topics 
of Vital Current Interest Are Discussed 


East Sr. Louis, Inu., Jan. 20.—At the final 
day’s sessions of the Southern Illinois Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which began its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention here Jan. 16, resolutions 
were adopted on two important matters: trade ac- 
ceptances and the sale of cement direct from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

Action on trade acceptances followed a discus- 
sion, which was led by C. EH. Davidson, a retailer 
of Greenville, Ill. The resolutions were adopted 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, Various terms of sale, including certain 
forms of acceptance, are now being proposed to the 
retailers by the manufacturers of lumber and building 
materials ; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the right of the seller to 
fix terms of sale which are within reason and con 
formable to American commerce, including written 
obligations to pay which are negotiable as trade 
acceptances in certain forms; but we desire to protest 
against any form of terms of sale which provides for 
the giving of any promise to pay the seller which is 
negotiable and assignable before an opportunity for 
inspection is given the buyer, because of the existing 
laws which bind the maker of the obligation to pay 
its face value without regard to any equities which 
may exist between the buyer and seller of the com 
modity, if assigned before maturity, and thus open 
the doors to incalculable fraud and oppression against 
the retailers of the nation. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this association, that it protests 
against any form of trade acceptance which provides 
for its issuance before an opportunity is given for 
inspection, and that it will use all fair and legal 
means it lawfully can against its being foisted upon 
the retailers of the nation, unless inspection is first 
allowed as outlined in the foregoing. 

Handling Cement Sales 

At the morning session Capt. George W. Steele, 
U. 8S. A., Ordnance Department, discussed ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation Work as to Retailing of Cement.’’ He said 
that he had been the representative of eighteen 
retail firms in New York, who had formed an asso- 
ciation, which had protee ‘ted the retail dealer from 
the policy of manufacturers selling direct to the 
consumer, The matter came up again at the Ques- 
tion Box discussion, with the result that the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved, That the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association requests manufacturers of Port- 
land cement to refrain from making direct quotations 
and deliveries to contractors and that all inquiries they 
may receive from contractors be referred to the asso 
clation for reply ; and 

That the manufacturers of Portland cement confer 
with the association as to the standing of all con- 
tractors before making them any new prices and that 
they also refrain from making a socalled differential 
and that no quotations are to be made except thru 
a legitimate dealer. 

The New Officers 

At the morning session the following officers 
were elected unanimously: 

President—C. R. Schwartz, Elkville. 

Vice president—A. C. Gauen, Collinsville, , 

Directors, three-year term—C. A. Ewing, East St. 
Louis, and C. T. Wade, Farina; two-year term—F. L. 
Brock, Fairfield; and H. J. Kauffeld, jr., East St. 
Louis; one-year term—E. J. Langan, Cairo, and J. 
d. Wright, Ramsey. 


The secretary is elected by the directors. 
Current Topics Discussed 


Short talks were made by Lemuel F. Owen of 
Chicago, an insurance man, who urged greater co- 
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operation among retail lumbermen, and by J. B. 
Allen, traveling representative for the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, who pleaded for 
closer relationship between the employer and the 
employee in retail lumber yards. 

Hugh Taylor spoke on ‘‘Trade Journalism as 
Related to the Retail Lumber Dealer.’’ 
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At the afternoon session I. B. Hanks, of Chicago 
and St. Louis, discussed ‘‘C odperation Among 
Lumbermen During the Reconstruction Period.’’ 
He declared American business was kicked into a 
state of fair efficiency by a state of war. Rapid 
progress had been made in recent months, he said, 
and added that the Federal Trade Commission was 
responsible for this. The commission had under 
taken many investigations having to do with the 
costs of manufacture and distribution of products. 
He continued; 

The Federal Trade Commission has placed literature 
into the hands of dealers advocating the study of 
production and distribution costs. The task of pro- 
viding every safeguard against unusual fluctuations 
in prices of labor or commodities devolves upon retail 
dealers. Fluctuations in prices of commodities in the 
past have been caused largely by the fact that mer 
chants were not conversant with their operation costs, 


The Dinner 


At the dinner Thursday evening more than 200 
were present. This, as well as all sessions of the 
convention, was held in Elks’ Hall. Charles E. 
Davidson was toastmaster. L. R. Putman, director 
of advertising and trade extension of the Southern 
Pine Association, was among the speakers. ‘‘Er- 
rors I Have Committed’’ was assigned to P. T. 
Langan, of Cairo, who said the gravest mistake he 
made was trying to sell everybody without re- 
gard to his financial ability and in imagining that 
he had to sell all the lumber that was sold. C, A 
Ewing, retiring president of the association, D. C. 
Kimmel and J. A. Van Sickle told ‘‘How I Made 
My First Dollar,’’ and H. A. Hoover, Sam M. 
Wright and E. E. Willis told ‘‘How and When I 
Sold My First Bill.’’ 


A PROFITABLE CONCATENATION 


Kast St. Louis, Iuu., Jan. 20.—An enjoyable 
feature of the twenty-second annual convention of 
the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation was the concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo on 
Thursday evening, following the dinner. The con- 
catenation was in charge of Peter T. Langan of 
Cairo, Vicegerent Snark for southern Illinois; with 
Kk. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the order, 
acting as Snark. Other officers were: 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—tieorge Wilson-Jones. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo——L. M. Tully. 

tojum—W. M. Klenk. 

Scrivenoter—J. LB. Allen. 

Jabberwock—-A. B. Simonson. 

Custocatian—Charles L. Schwartz. 

Arcanoper— John Auer. 

Gurdon—_E. J. Langan, 


The candidates were: 


Jacob C. Anthone, traffic manager Chicago Lbr. & 
Coal Co., EK. St. Louis; George Pendleton Baggott, 
manager Stotlar Herrin Lbr. Co., Zeigier, Ill.; Emil 
seckemeyer, Beckemeyer Lbr. Co., Beckemeyer, IIL; 
Joseph EK, Cool, purchasing agent retail yards, Chi- 
cago Lbr. & Coal Co., FE. St. Louis; Arthur Herman 
Engler, assistant sales manager, Gloor Ortmann Lbr. 
Co., St. Louis; Charles Albert Ewing, vice president 
Central Illinois Lbr. Co., E. St. Louis; Harry Fuller- 
ton Humes, sales manager timber and special stock 
department, Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co., E. St. Louis; 
s.. <. Johanningme jer, auditor, Chicago Lor. & Coal 
Co., E. St. Louis; H. E. Kniephamp, secretary-treas- 
urer, Belleville Lbr. Co., Belleville, Ill.; Osear H, 
Schulze, H. R. Schulze & Son, Pinckneyville, Ill. 
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MOUNTAIN STATES RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Business Instruction the Dominant Note of Midwestern Association Convention — Big Attendance Enlightened 
on Current and Coming Problems—Knot Hole Club Entertains 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 21.—The sixteenth annual 
convention of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association opened here today for a three-day ses 
sion at the Brown Palace Hotel. The affair was 
attended by about three hundred live wire dealers 
from Colorado, Wyoming and western Nebraska. 
A very successful year ahead for the lumber dealers 
was the keynote sounded at the convention. 

This morning the dealers gathered in the con- 
vention hall for a get-acquainted period and were 
also treated to good singing by a negro quartet, 
The first session of the convention was called to or- 
der at 10:30 o’clock by President C. K. Gould, of 


Fort Collins, Colo. In his opening address Mr. 
Gould told of the conditions that had been met 
and successfully passed by the lumber dealers 


during the last year and the sacrifices the lumber- 
men had made cheerfully in helping win the war. 
The handicaps in the way of restricted building 
have been removed now, however, and the lumber 
dealers can look forward to thriving business years 
of reconstruction. ‘‘It is the duty of the dealers 
at this time to advocate building strongly. The 
soldiers will be returning home now and building 
operations will help solve the problem of giving 
them work,’’ said Mr. Gould, He also spoke briefly 
of the values that are derived from codperation. 
He pointed out how the modifying of the building 
restriction laws had been brought about by the 
work of the lumber organizations—or in other 
words by cooperation. , 

Dr. Melanchthon F. Libby, of the Colorado State 
University, was the next speaker of the morning. 
His subject was ‘‘World Outlook.’’? In one of 
his first statements he said that business men as 
a rule are better read than are teachers and to be 
a good business man one must stay informed on the 
subjects of the day in order to talk intelligently 
with customers. ‘‘I am not in the retail lumber 
business—that is |’m not in the selling end of it,’’ 
said Dr. Libby, ‘‘still in another sense I am in it— 
the buying end, and I like to buy lumber from the 
man to whose oflice I can go and talk for five 
or ten minutes when I am in need of a_ bill 
of lumber. If the man can talk to me in an enter- 
taining manner on the subjects of the day I like 
to trade with him, otherwise I am not so keen on 
the proposition. It pays a man in business to 
read and keep posted.’’ 

Dr. Libby gave a very interesting discourse of 
events connected with the war and what was ahead. 
Ile predicted that an agreeable peuce would be ar- 
rived at and that good times are ahead. He stated 
that he put some very simple questions before a 
senior class at the State University recently rela- 
tive to the matters to be settled at the peace con 
ference and not a student could answer them. He 
further pointed out that the people of this country 
should be properly educated up to what the peace 
conference is all about and that every business man 
should make an effort to study the question and 
know just what matters are now up to be settled 
in the meeting of the representatives of the several 
nations. 

Robert D. Mundell, secretary of the association, 
reported on the work of the organization next. He 
showed the members present that the association is 
now in a very healthy condition; in fact, it is in 
a better condition now than ever before. Mr. Mun- 
dell also said that the outlook for the lumber dealer 
was never brighter than it is now and that lumber 
prices are not high compared with the prices of 
other things. Lumber has not made such a percent 
of inerease in prices and this fact should be 
brought out to the people in such a manner that 
they will see the advisability of building at this 
time. The dealer that will get the business, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mundell, is the man that gets out 
and works and not the man that follows the watch- 
ful waiting policy. ‘‘Gentlemen, it’s up to you,’’ 
were his closing words. 

Following the report of the secretary came the 
report of the treasurer, Harry Nutting. Mr. 
Nutting’s figures showed that the association now 
has $1,114.40 in the treasury. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 2 0’clock 
that afternoon. 

The program of the convention was in the hands 
of the extension division of the University of Colo- 
rado and was known as the ‘‘Short Course for 
Business Men.’’ ‘The new modern school of 
business, known as a short course, offers the best 
possible opportunity for business men to assemble 
together, listen to the experience of those who 
have adopted new, successful methods, exchange 
opinions and ideas, and then go home with a vast 
fund of information that will greatly help each 








individual to make a better success of his busi- 
ness,’’ was the answer as to ‘‘What Is a Short 
Course?’’ as explained on the program of the con- 
vention. ‘‘This short course for business men is 
held in connection with the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. The work has met with such remark- 
able favor thruout Colorado that its importance and 
usefulness are recognized with increasing enthu- 
siasm year by year. Altho every lecture that is 
given will be interesting, inspiring and altogether 
enjoyable, those who attend should do so with the 
purpose of coming to learn rather than coming to 
be entertained.’’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At 2 o’clock the lumber dealers went ‘‘ visiting’? 
and met in a joint session with the retail hardware 
dealers that form the Mountain States Hardware 
& Implement Association, and who held their con- 
vention on the same floor of the Brown as did the 
lumbermen. The speaker of the afternoon was 
Curtis M. Johnson, a hardware dealer from Minne- 
sota. His subject was ‘‘The Road to Happiness. ’’ 
He illustrated his talk by illustrations which he 
himself drew on a blackboard. He first wrote the 
word ‘‘enthusiam’’ on the board and told those 
present that it was necessary in traveling the ‘‘ road 
to happiness.’’ The letters ‘‘us’’ were the most 
important in the word and they mean that each and 
every one of us must have enthusiasm for our work 
to be successful. If a business man does not like 
his work he has no business in it but should get 
out and let someone else fill the place who will do 
so in a successful manner. ‘‘ Every man is as lazy 
as he dares to be,’’ said Mr. Johnson. ‘‘We don’t 
do all we can do and when you let another fellow 
come along that is just 1 percent less lazy than 
you he goes ahead and you lose out as a result.’! 

He told of a farmer filling his wagon with pota- 
toes to take to the market. ‘‘When he gets to 
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market the big ones are on top, and we say the 
farmer has sorted them to get a better price,’’ said 
Mr. Johnson. ‘‘ He doesn’t; the rough going that 
is the lot of the wagon jars the potatoes and as a 
result of the laws of science the little potatoes go 
to the bottom and the big ones to the top and the 
farmer had nothing to do with the arrangement. 
So it is in any community—the little men go to the 
bottom and drop out while the big ones go to the 
top and get there. 

‘*T want to tell you, since I’m 1,500 miles from 
home, that I’m the biggest man in my town, and 
you should be the biggest man in your town. Work 
ee your town and make it big and you’ll also be 
vig.?? 

Mr. Johnson also spoke of competition and said 
that competitors should work together for the good 
of business in general. A live dealer will draw 
business to a town and his own trade will not 
only be increased but others’ business will also be 
bettered. 

Advertising was also taken up and it was shown 
how advertising pays a man engaged in selling 
lumber, hardware or any other line of business. 
Mr. Johnson advised the dealers attending the con- 


vention from out of town to go out and buy up 
some post cards and sit down and write to custom- 
ers at home. When they returned to their places 
of business the customers receiving those cards 
will come in to see the dealer that sent them and 
say, ‘‘I knew you were having a good time in the 
city, Mill, but I didn’t think you’d get time 
to think of me.’’ That is advertising with a per- 
sonal touch and it is a paying proposition from 
every angle. 

In summing up the thoughts set forth in Mr. 
Johnson’s address it is brought out that a dealer 
to travel the road to happiness must have enthu- 
siasm, ambition, be willing to serve and work hard. 
In closing Mr. Johnson declared that the steel in 
one rail sold for so much but if that same steel 
was made up into watch springs it would sell for 
many times that amount. ‘‘Get out of the rail 
class, where you are run upon, and get into the 
watch spring class where you run the whole works,’’ 
concluded Mr. Johnson. 

After the address the meeting adjourned for the 
day and the lumber dealers spent the time visiting 
and in getting acquainted. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 22.—Wednesday morning 
William Webb, of Denver, addressed the convention 
on ‘*The Representative American.’’ One of the 
points emphasized in his remarks was that the co- 
operation of men of strength brought results, in 
which fact lies one of the values of a convention such 
as this. ‘‘The eyes of the world are now upon this 
country,’’ said he, ‘‘and it is up to every person 
in the United States to put forth his best efforts 
in order that the world may not be disappointed. 
We are to play an important part in the read- 
justment.’’ Discussing the attributes that make 
for success, Mr. Webb said that the self-reliant 
quality of the American won the war, and that_ 
every man should think his own thoughts and act 
accordingly. ‘‘You, yourself, are your best 
friend,’’ he continued, ‘‘and you should seek out 
things that will make you bigger; be sure you 
are right and then go ahead; all great men were 
once small; men create by thoughts and build 
by thoughts; think for yourself and you create 
by thoughts what you think, and what you think 
will put you at the top, not what the other fellow 
thinks. Do not take unfair means to gain your 
aims, but give every man an opportunity. Dis- 
couragement is the one wall that is insurmounta- 
ble; crush that out and you will become a master. 
The representative American is the man that 
walks with head erect and relies upon himself.’’ 
Tra Lute, secretary of the local Y. M. C. A., 

then appeared before the convention and asked 
the aid of the lumbermen in securing positions 
for returning soldiers. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


First on the afternoon program was Bertrand 
Lyon, of Denver, who spoke on ‘‘Brain Building 
for Business.’’ He pointed out that conventions 
are held for the purpose of exchanging ideas, 
and thus the present meeting was a brain builder. 
‘The battles of life,’’ said he, ‘‘are fought with 
the brain as a weapon. Business today is teem- 
ing with opportunities, and it is well to mix ideas 
with practical points; the old, haphazard way 
of conducting business has passed, and methods 
that call for a high order of mentality have taken 
its place.’? Mr. Lyon then told of scientific brain 
building, and how a man ean train his mind to 
act in an efficient way just as easily as he ean 
allow it to perform in an inefficient way. He 
said he was not talking about ‘‘overhead’’ but 
‘‘head.’’ ‘It is not a question of cireumstances 
or loecation,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘but the 
set or slant of a man’s brain, that determines 
how big his business will grow. Power will go 
where it is directed, and so it is necessary that 
you build the right kind of brain ‘path’; doing 
things over and over makes such a ‘path,’ so 
be careful that you do them in an efficient man 
ner.’’? Concluding, he said that the size of a 
business depends upon the size of the brain 
that directs it. 

, Election of Officers 

After listening to the report of the auditing 
committee, which showed that the accounts had 
been found to be correct, the convention pro 
ceeded to the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—C. A. Briggs, Canon City, Colo. 

Vice presides t—H, C, Hock, Yuma, Colo, 
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Vice president for Wyoming—O. E. 
Wyo. 

Vice president for New Mexico—E. B. Humphrey, 
Raton, N. M. 

Treasurer 


Keith, Casper, 





Henry Nutting, Denver, Colo. 


The following directors were elected to fill 
vacancies: 

District No. 1, Guy Curey, Sterling, Colo.; district 
No. 2, H. Crissey, Colorado Springs, Colo.; district 
No. 3, W. C. Pickering, Durango, Colo. ; district No. 4, 
N. C. Black, Cheyenne, Wyo.; district No. 5, Wallace 
Heisselden, Albuquerque, N, M. 


At 7:30 Tuesday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 


tion was held in the Brown Palace Hotel con- 
vention room. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DENVER, CoL., Jan. 23.—The Denver Knot Hole 
Club entertained the lumber dealers attending the 
convention Wednesday evening with a banquet and 
vaudeville show at Eljebel Temple, 429 being 
present. Elmore Peterson addressed the Thursday 
morning session on the subject ‘‘Carry On.’’ ‘‘We 
are facing a new era,’’ stated the speaker. ‘‘ Things 
are different from in 1914.- Retailing will be 


harder from now on. The retailer is not up against 
dollar and cent competition now, but he is up 
against brain competition.’’ He also spoke of 
credits and stated that no one should be carried 
longer than thirty days. He told of the increase 
in business of the mail order lumber houses and it 
was a problem for the dealers to solve and attend to. 
Advertising and cooperation was touched upon, and 
he emphasized that cooperation is necessary to in- 
crease business. 

A general discussion then followed, the dealers 
taking up present day problems. The new board of 
directors will meet this afternoon. 





CANADIAN RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Caugary, ALTA., Jan, 23.—Retail lumbermen 
and lumber manufacturers from the four western 
provinces of Canada—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia—gathered in Cal- 
gary yesterday at the opening of the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, which proved in many respects 
to be the most momentous session of the organiza- 
tion. The meeting, which is the first to be held 
away from Winnipeg, will conclude tomorrow. 
Decisions reached already mean that there will be 
an extension of the service and plan department 
and that the association will take an active part in 
the reéducation of soldiers returned from overseas. 
A special committee was named for the latter pur 
pose, and today it made an inspection of the Do 
minion Government vocational school for the re- 
establishment of returned soldiers. It will make a 
report at the concluding session tomorrow. 

One hundred and eighty-three delegates have 
registered so far. When the visiting lumbermen 
convened at the initial session they were addressed 
by Lieut. Gov. R. H. Brett, who gave the welcom 
ing address. Alberta being an agricultural pro- 
vince the speaker naturally put the lumber in- 
dustry second only to that of agriculture. At to- 
day’s session Delegate Ingram, of Moose Jaw, de- 
clared that the industry was the most important 
factor for development in the province, and should 
not take a second position in its industries. 

The subject of whether the service and plan de- 
partment should be curtailed or extended occupied 


almost all of this morning’s session. Peter Lund, 
of Lethbridge, made a stirring argument in favor 
of developing the system, pointing out that it was 
bound to be one of the big aids in solving the hous- 
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ing problem for returned soldiers. G. W. Semple, 
sales manager of the Security Lumber Co., of 
Moose Jaw, had charge of the discussion on selling 
building bills from plan books and special plans. 
The consensus was that the service tended to in- 
crease the dealers’ sales. One speaker suggested - 
that some of the ‘‘frills’’ and details could be elim- 
inated. The point was made that if there is 
nothing in the plan book the customer wants, it at 
least raises the question of what he does want and 
gives the dealer a chance to propose something else. 
A committee was appointed to make a complete 
survey of the service and plan department and 
ascertain what steps are necessary to make it of 
greater value to the members, 

The annual report of Seeretary-Treasurer Fred 
H. Lamar showed the association to be in excellant 
financial condition, with a good-sized bank balance 
and $1,500 worth of Victory bonds. Tho there 
was no special membership campaign in 1918, on 
account of the war, seventeen new members were 
added to the roster, which now totals 428. The 
new membership figures appear remarkable when 
compared with 192 in 1916. Another interesting 
phase of the report dealt with farm catalogs, of 
which 125,000 were published at a cost of $8,500, 
the cost to the retailer being but 3 eents apiece. 
Of the catalogs, 112,000 were sold before the 
issue was off the press. Secretary-Treasurer La- 
mar also gave details on the lumberman’s training 
course, consisting of lessons in yard operation, 
salesmanship and in other branches in the trade. 
The convention today extended to him a hearty vote 
of thanks for his successful activities. 


NEW HARDWOOD INSPECTION RULES DRAFTED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 22.—The inspection rules 
committee of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association has completed its draft of the 
inspection rules of that organization, of the offi- 
cial weights that are to govern and of the sales 
code that is to apply on all transactions made with 
members of this body, effective Feb. 1, 1919. 

The sales code is given below, with the introdue- 
tory remarks of the committee: 


The sales code contemplates that quotations, orders 
and contracts covering the sale of forest products in 
which the members of this association deal contain 
the clause: “Subject to the inspection rules and 
sales code of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association,” and that all transactions shall be gov- 
erned and controlled (with such exceptions as are 
specifically made in writing) by said inspection rules 
and sales code, 

Sales Code 

Quotations.—All quotations are made subject to 
prior sale, immediate acceptance and change without 
notice. 

Orders—COontracts—Acknowledgments.—All orders 
or contracts should be submitted to the home office of 
the seller, in writing, but whether in writing or other- 
wise they shall not be considered binding until ac- 
cepted by the seller in writing from his home office. 
Such acceptance or acknowledgment of orders. shall 
state fully and in detail the seller’s understanding of 
the transaction, and omissions, errors or misunder- 
standings should be corrected by purchaser by return 
mail, ° 

Delivered price—Freight rates—Switching Charges 

Government Taw or Duty—Damage ete—The de- 
livered price (f. 0. b. destination) includes only the 
usual freight charges to point of delivery mentioned, 
based upon published freight rates in effect at time 
of quotation; switching or other terminal charges at 
destination, any advance in freight rates, and any tax 
or duty assessed by the Government on freight or the 
goods, to be borne by the buyer. The seller does not 
guarantee safe delivery, nor insure against breakage, 
loss or damage to material while in transit. 

Invoices —Promptly upon acceptance of shipment 
by initial line of railroad, the seller shall mail to the 
purchaser an invoice giving full information in con- 
nection with shipment and in all instances bearing 
date coincident with the date of bill of lading. Omis- 
sions, clerical errors etc. are subject to correction. 

Terms of Payment.—Prompt payment for each ship 
ment is a substantial requirement of each transaction. 
Freight due upon arrival of shipment at destination 
to be paid by the purchaser ; original expense bill (or 
certified copy thereof) to be sent promptly to the 
seller. 

A discount of 2 percent will be allowed upon cash 
payment of 90 percent of invoice, less estimated 
freight, on receipt of invoice; balance to be remitted 
upon receipt and inspection of lumber. Or a discount 


of 1 percent will be allowed for settlement by trade 
acceptance, due thirty days from date of invoice for 
90 percent of invoice, less estimated freight; balance 
to be remitted upon receipt and inspection of lumber, 
Or settlement by trade acceptance, due ninety days 
from date of invoice for 90 percent of invoice, less 
estimated freight; balance to be remitted net upon 
receipt and inspection of lumber. No discount al- 
lowed on freight, whether or not prepaid. All cash 
payments to be made in funds at par in Federal 
Reserve Bank region in which seller is located. 

General Contingency Clause.—Quotations are based 
upon and orders and contracts accepted under a 
“veneral contingency clause” which recognizes that in 
case of strikes, floods, fires, epidemics, inability to 
secure cars, delays of carriers, or any other causes 
beyond the control of the seller, shipments and de- 
liveries may be delayed until such causes and their 
effects have been removed. 

Reinspection or Remeasurement.-In event of com 
plaint by the purchaser on the quality or inspection 
of material shipped, purchaser shall pay freight, un 
load shipment and hold rejected or disputed material 
intact, properly protected, and shall file complaint with 
seller within five days from receipt of shipment. If 
complaint is on measurement, or both inspection and 
measurement, the entire contents of car must be held 
intact. Payment of freight or invoice shall not be 
considered as an acceptance of the shipment, nor 
shall such payment work a forfeiture of the right to 
enter complaint and have adjustment of same, 

Upon receipt of complaint from the purchaser, the 
seller shall immediately request the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to provide reinspec- 
tion or remeasurement, as the case may be, by one of 
its licensed inspectors, according to the inspection 
rules of that association, in effect at the time ship- 
ment in question was made. The purchaser shall lend 
all reasonable assistance to facilitate the reinspection 
or remeasurement, 

Certificates to be issued by the said association, 
showing the name of the seller and purchaser, and 
the results of the reinspection or remeasurement, the 
original to be mailed to the seller, the duplicate to 
the purchaser. , ’ 

If either the purchaser or the seller is not satisfied 
with the result of a reinspection he shall have the 
right to demand that a reinspection be made by the 
chief inspector. All requests for a reinspection by 
the chief inspector must be made within five days 
from the receipt of the inspection certificate. 

Settlement Based on Reinspection or Remeasure- 
ment.—Such reinspection or remeasurement shall be 
final and shall be binding upon both seller and pur- 
chaser, 

The purchaser shall accept all material of the grade 
and kind purchased, and all of the next lower grade 
not in excess of 5 percent of the total quantity in- 
voiced, and shall pay for said degrade at current pro- 
portionate price. All degrades in excess of 5 percent 
shall be the property of the seller. 


The inspection rules as drafted are in the hands 








of the printers and as soon as proofs are received 
they will be forwarded by mail to the members of 
the committee by Chairman Dulweber for corree- 
tion by telegraph of technical or typographical er- 
rors. When these corrections have been made the 
rules will be printed in final form for distribution, 
about the middle of next week. 

The administrative board of the inspection rules 
committee, composed of Messrs. Dulweber, Lang, 
Robinson, Darnell, DeLaney and Stark, held a 
mecting at the offices of the association Sunday. 
The entire inspection rules committee was in ses 
sion Monday and Tuesday. The executive commit- 
tee attended Monday but its members had to leave 
before the final draft of the rules was made. The 
inspection rules committee, however, was empow- 
ered to put on the finishing touches, so they will 
not have to be submitted again to the executive 
body. 

As a result of a conference held with a committee 
representing the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, the American Hardwood Manufactur 
ers’ Association agreed to accept the inspection 
rules of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers in toto 
on cypress while the latter agreed to accept the 
rules of the former on firsts and seconds and Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 common tupelo. The cypress association 
rules are to govern on all finished grades in tupelo. 
The agreement has not yet been reduced to writing. 
George KE. Watson, secretary, and L. W. Gilbert, 
chairman of the inspection rules committee, were 
among those participating in the conference on be 
half of the eypress organization. 

Mr. Dulweber: stated today that the inspection 
rules committee of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association is in correspondence with 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and various consuming interests with a view to de 
termining just what are the requirements of the 
latter as a means of building up a scientifie system 
of inspection. This is part of the plan of the 
committee to protect the interests of the consumer 
as far as possible because of recognition of the 
fact that, next to the manufacturer, the consumer 
is the most important factor in the hardwood equa- 
tion. 

There will be another meeting of the inspection 
rules committee in Memphis about Feb. 1. 
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NEW YORK STATE RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Told of Government Plans to Aid Building —Things the Retailer Can Do to Succeed—Look into Business 
Future —Entertainment Features Elaborate 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 21.—At the opening ses- 
sion of the twenty-fifth convention of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, meeting at the Iroquois Hotel, Hon. Frank 
J. Pollay, of the division of public works and con- 
struction development, Washington, D. C., told the 
assembled retailers what the Government is doing 
to aid in promoting all kinds of useful building 
and construction work. Mr. Pollay received as 
enthusiastic a response from the New York deal- 
ers as was accorded him last week by the Ohio 
convention. 

Mr. Pollay’s mission, as he explained it, is to 
acquaint the people of the country with the estab- 
lishment of a new department that is charged with 
’ the duty of promoting building on a broad pro 
gram. The purpose of the Government is deep and 
comprehensive and is more than the promotion 
of a single industry. Its importance to the build- 
ing trades is very great; but it was founded for 
the purpose of strengthening the country econom- 
ically, utilizing labor in a productive way, elim- 
inating waste effort in procuring labor and mate- 
rials for useful construction, gathering accurate 
information of value in establishing new businesses 
and extending those already established and the 
like. 

The bloody war is over, Mr. Pollay said, but the 
economic war is still in progress. Conditions in 
Kurope are bad; they must not be allowed to go 
to the bad in the United States, and to prevent 
that the Government is ready with information and 
advice. The speeter of Bolshevism is threatening 
us. Bolshevism is not the product of a theory 
so much as it is a product of a condition; for 
when a man feels that his government is careless 
of his interests or is antagonistic to him, when 
he has no opportunity to do useful work at a decent 
wage he is a potential Bolshevist. But when he 
does have labor in which he can take pride and 
satisfaction and at which he can earn a decent 
living he becomes a valuable and law-abiding citi 
zen. 

Germany in preparation for the war and in 
preparation for economic supremacy in the pre- 
war period made a complete survey of the re- 
sources of the world; of wealth, food production, 
trade routes, machinery, mineral deposits and the 
like. This she used in promoting German business 
and also in preparing her war program, She was 
efficient in everything except in her morals and in 
her understanding of people.- She used the com 
plete information gathered by her investigators 
as a basis for directing her violent attacks. She 
had lost the war by incurring the world’s hate long 
before she lost it in battle. The United States 
entered the war with less information about her 
own resources than any other great country. In 
two years the United States has gathered this in- 
formation and is ready to use it constructively in- 
stead of destructively. 


Government Promotes a Building Campaign 


The Government has this great body of commer 
cial information ready to give to any person who 
desires it. In addition to this the Government 
has decided to encourage useful building as a 
means of tiding over the reconstruction period 
and reabsorbing the discharged soldiers into civil 
life. The Government itself is three billion dollars 
behind its normal program of publie improve- 
ments. The department has already learned of 
places where new school houses amounting to $100,- 
000,000 are needed. Laboring men have more 
money than ever before. These men are good 
citizens and, like every one else, desire to own their 
own homes, and it is the task of the building trades 
and of the Government to encourage them to do so 
and to make this possible. 

It is the duty of every person, Mr. Pollay said, 
to promote this campaign even if it does not result 
in normal profit. If dealers will promote building 
even if they make little out of it this is better 
than leaving money idle, for it makes a better and 
stronger community with inereased earning power 
and consequent purchasing power. It is the duty 
of the public to build at this time even at a greater 
cost; both because of the strengthening of the 
community and also because it will make oceupa- 
tion available at a time when it is especially needed. 
If we can get thru the ensuing year in good shape, 
ean absorb labor and start commerce to advancing, 
the future of the country is assured. At the close 
of his address Mr. Pollay answered a number of 
questions. 

At the opening of the convention Hon. Arthur W. 
Kreinheder, a lumberman who is at present com- 





missioner of public works of the city of Buffalo, 
made the address of welcome. Mr, Kreinheder 
recalled some of his experiences as a lumberman 
and as an association man and then described the 
operation of the city government of Buffalo, of 
which the citizens are proud, 

President C. C. Harper in his address voiced 
the pride he has in the retail lumbermen of the 
country in standing by the Government during the 
war. He congratulated the association on its fine 
spirit and on the fact that it has so efficient a 
secretary. 

Retailing from Officials’ Viewpuints 

Altho he disclaimed any special prophetie abil- 
ity President Harper said it was possible to antici- 
pate certain things in the light of what experience 
has taught. A man gets out of his business about 
what he puts into it. The retail lumber business 
will in a certain sense involve the survival of the 
fittest. In order to survive there are a few things 
which a retailer can well do. First, he can know 
his costs. The association has done definite work 
along this line and has a system that is sufficiently 
simple to be practicable. Second, he can get ac- 
quainted with the trade in his community, and in 
this connection he can have a plan service to offer 
his prospective customers. Third, he can organ- 
ize a building and loan association. Without finan- 
cial arrangements people can not build. Fourth, 
he can advertise. Fifth, he can promote a ‘‘ Build 
Your Own Home’? campaign and think and talk 
hig business. Sixth, he can use the retail associa- 
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tion. Unless the members use the service provided 
by the association this service has no value. If 
they will use it they will soon discover its value. 

Secretary Paul 8. Collier announced that his re- 
port had been printed and would be distributed. 
Ife called attention to a number of points in the 
report. Trade associations have taken a_ vital 
part in determining the structure of business and 
the service it could render during the war. They 
secured a modification of the order prohibiting new 
buildings, and they succeeded in having unjust 
embargo orders modified. They are still on the 
job watching out for ill considered and diserim- 
inatory legislation. Something has been done 
along the line of trade ethies, and the New York 
association recognizes that a retailer has no right 
to cancel an order because the market goes against 
him any more than a wholesaler has to caneel an 
order because the price goes against him. <A con- 
cern has no place in business if it measures its 
obligations solely by its own immediate advantage. 

Mr. Collier mentioned a number of other mat- 
ters, such as publicity, credit bureaus and the me- 
chanie’s lien law, all of which, he announeed, would 
be considered at later meetings. 

Big Business, Lien Law, Costs 

Henry T.- Lumb, treasurer of the association, 
then read a statement of the finances of the organ- 
ization, 

C. C. Beahn then gave the report of the national 
councillor of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Beahn confined his report to 
a few of the subjects discussed at the convention 
held at Atlantic City that he considered of special 


importance to lumbermen. Among these was the 
fact that business ought to have a voice in the 
peace conference about matters of economies and 
reconstruction, Another matter was the financing 
of the merchant marine and its operation, Another 
was the great question of social reorganization and 
the relations between capital and labor. 

T. H. Bennett gave the report of the legislative 
committee, detailing the legislative matters, includ- 
ing the matter of a lien law, that had been consid- 
ered by this committee. He also told of the efforts 
of the committee to get beneficial legislation both 
from the State legislature and from Congress. 

Secretary Collier announced that R. P. Park- 
man, of the New York State Audit Co., was present 
to explain the operation of the association’s cost 
system. Most of the difficulty in understanding 
and applying this system, Mr. Collier said, lies in 
the details that can hardly be covered in a speech. 
So Mr. Parkman would undertake to explain the 
system to any member who would make an appoint- 
ment with him rather than try to explain it to 
the whole convention. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

BurFra.o, N. Y., Jan. 21.—This evening the lum- 
bermen of the Niagara frontier, including whole- 
salers, retailers and manufacturers from Buffalo, 
the Tonawandas and Niagara Falls, entertained the 
retailers in attendance at the New York State con- 
vention at a de luxe smoker. The affair took place 
in the ballroom of the Iroquois Hotel and lasted 
from 7 in the evening until an undetermined hour, 
The guests were seated around tables decked with 
gay paper hats, rubber balloons, toys, cigars, cigar- 
ettes and other things to make glad the heart of 
man. A buffet lunch was served and a steady 
stream of entertainers flowed thru the hall. A big 
orchestra filled in what trifling gaps there were be- 
tween numbers. A souvenir hymn book containing 
such chants as ‘‘It’s always fair weather when 
good fellows get together’’ made possible a mighty 
ensemble, and a fair share of Buffalo must have 
heard the toys shouting out the glad tidings that 
‘*Uncle Sammy, he had the cavalree,’’? and the 
sorrowful dirge, ‘‘Goodby, Booze, I’m thru.’’? The 
professional singing ranged from opera stars rav- 
ishing to look at to a quartette from Ethiopia; and 
included a large chorus that some of the boys 
guessed to be a church choir and others a pony 
ballet, but which proved to be neither; but what 
ever it might call itself it knew the trick of melody. 
One of the performers, a large, stunning, brunette 
lady, was getting away big until some rough person 
grabbed off his wig. His wounded feminine fee] 
ings were soothed with a cigar. 

The waiters passed back and forth saying, 
‘¢Something else, gentlemen? Anything you want, 
gentlemen, anything a-tall!’’ until the most exact- 
ing could think of no new wants. The guests de- 
cided the pioneers of the Niagara frontier knew 
how to put together a regular time, and some of 
them are thinking that if this is a sample of regu- 
lar frontier life civilization is probably an awful 
mistake. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The Wednesday morn- 
ing session began by a discussion of ‘The Future 
of Business’’ by Sidney Linnekin, specialist on 
building materials with Babson’s statistical or- 
ganization. Mr. Linnekin’s discussion was more 
than a statement of statistical figures; it was a 
shrewd and penetrating analysis, full of pro- 
verbial business ‘‘horse sense,’’ and backed up 
by facts and figures intelligently used. He ex- 
emplified the fact that the proper use of sta- 
tistics requires as much judgment and imagina- 
tion as does any department of business. 

Business must be judged by some standard. 
In a vear when a huge cotton crop found no 
market the cotton growers said business was bad; 
but in that same year when a huge grain crop sold 
at top prices the grain growers said business 
was good. Mr. Linnekin displayed a chart show 
ing the normal line of development of the coun 
try, the relation of production and demand, thie 
level of the commodity market and the like. By 
means of these charts which have been computed 
to cover something like the last 60 or 70 years, 
certain principles of sequence of conditions have 
been worked out. Applying these principles to 
present conditions, Mr Linnekin said that in his 
opinion the volume of business in 1919 would be 
nearly equal to that of 1918. This, of course, 
applies to the whole volume of business, which in 
1918 was huge. 

Lumber commodity prices are high and are 
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likely to continue so on account of low stocks, 
concentration of orders following the signing of 
the armistice, the cumulative result of delayed 
building and the like. The Government plans to 
send the bulk of its surplus stock of lumber to 
Europe, so dealers need not fear a disorganized 
market caused by the dumping of Government 
holdings. Indications point to good business dur- 
ing 1919. 

The labor question is grave. Strikes in differ- 
ent parts of the country indicate that we have 
Bolshevik radicals who are taking advantage of 
the situation to cause destructive unrest. This 
condition was not present two months ago when 
labor was employed at good wages. Contracts for 
war materials are being canceled and workers let 
out of employment. Already there have been 
created organizations of relief among returned 
soldiers that look very much like the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ councils that abroad proved the agen- 
cies of unrest. 

Labor will be given enough work, but there is a 
responsibility on all business men to see that the 
men get this work right away. The questions of 
high or low wages will largely regulate them- 
selves. The sooner we get the returned soldiers 
started at useful work the sooner our troubles will 
be over. If employers will meet labor half way 
the problem will be in a fair way to solution. 

State legislatures have been authorizing pub- 
lic works for the purpose of offering labor to the 
men who need it, and there are important bills 
authorizing similar work pending in Congress. 

It is the retailers’ responsibility not to be- 
come panicky and thus to cut prices in the hope 
of stimulating business. This policy is likely to 
frighten the buyers away, for nobody buys on 
a falling market. It is a duty, considering na- 
tional conditions and outlook of business, to main- 
tain prices in a fair way to have a large volume of 
business during 1919. 

H. D. Arbuckle, of Unadilla, aroused great in- 
terest and enthusiasm with a paper dealing with 
the reduetion of lines of stock by means of sales- 
manship. He declared that in practically every 
retail yard expenses could be reduced by reducing 
the variety of stock and that this could be done 
without reducing the volume of lumber sold or 
the profits. He then mentioned the items of 
crown moldings, windows, shingles, siding and 
the like. 

The dealer has to consider what he will do 
with architects and contractors who want special 
sizes and patterns that are not carried in stock. 
Mr. Arbuckle answered this by saying the re- 
tailer should get these specials when they are de- 
sired and he should charge an amount sufficient 
to pay for the service. In reducing lines, a dealer 
ought to keep his customers informed about 
standard patterns and stock sizes. Mr. Arbuckle 
suggested a booklet containing this information 
as excellent advertising. He also suggested that 
the association pass a resolution calling upon all 
manufacturers of moldings to agree on standard 
sizes so that moldings made of one kind of wood 
could be matched with moldings of another kind, 
thus making it unnecessary to carry complete and 
full stocks of each kind of wood. This resolu- 
tion was adopted at the close of Mr. Arbuckle’s 
address. The resolution also called on other re- 
tail associations to join in this request. 

Mr. Arbuckle closed his talk with the statement 
that salesmanship and a properly trained sales 
force should make it possible to reduce stocks 
by at least 25 percent. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was summoned to 
Washington for conference with the Senate 
finance committee and feared he could not keep 
his engagement to address the convention, but 
he was able to make the necessary postponements 
and so discussed the general theme of trade pro- 
motion with special emphasis on the part his own 
organization is attempting to take. 

The war has contributed to the prosperity of 
wage earners, and now that the war has stopped 
this prosperity may be subject to some changes. 
But lumber must look in no small part to these 
wage earners for a market. They will not buy 
freely until wage matters are stabilized, so it is 
to the interest of trade to contribute to a just 
and stable settlement of pending labor problems. 
These matters are to have an early place in the 
peace discussions in Paris in order that labor all 
over the world may be assured that its inter- 


ests will be conserved. Bolshevism is running its. 


course, but it can not rule because it is unpro- 
ductive. 

The Department of Labor is working for the 
public good and when it promotes great building 
campaigns it is not working for the benefit of 
real estate or building material interests. If 
the Government sees the wisdom of this move- 
ment surely building material dealers can see it. 
Dr. Compton mentioned certain building cam- 
paigns, notably the one in Portland. 

Dr. Compton saw a number of influences mak- 


ing for stable prices. Among these is the fact that 
the Government is determined to handle its sur- 
plus lumber stocks in such a way as not to de- 
moralize the market. There is a large amount of 
deferred construction. Yard stocks are low and 
there is prospect of a considerable export busi- 
ness in lumber. 

In conelusion Dr. Compton described the or- 
ganization and work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and made a request 
that the retailers should avail themselves of the 
service the association has to offer. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

BuFrra.o, N, Y., Jan, 22.—The afternoon session 
was devoted largely to two matters; the question 
of the disposal of the surplus stocks of Government 
owned lumber and the proposed lien law, the bill 
for which is to be introduced into the next legisla- 
ture. 

President Harper called first on Charles A. 
Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. In referring to the address 
delivered by Dr. Compton just before lunch, in 
which the work of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was described, Mr. Bowen said 
it was a sad commentary on the lack of a national 
program on the part of the retailers that they were 
allowing the wholesalers to do their work for them. 
But the national association of the retailers is pre- 
paring to take over the general problems of retail- 
ing and has already accomplished a considerable 
work. During the war it maintained a bureau at 
Washington, which accomplished some valuable re- 
sults. 

Mr. Bowen described at length the efforts made 
to come to an agreement with the Government con- 
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cerning the disposition of the surplus stocks held 
at a number of cantonments. Several proposals 
were made. One was that this lumber be exported 
to Europe. Another was that it be sold directly to 
retailers. Another, which was championed by the 
National retailers, was that it be marketed by the 
wholesalers under certain regulations which will 
prevent disordering the market. Under the agree- 
ment lots of a million feet or more must be sold 
thru the wholesalers. Lots of less than a million 
feet may be sold directly by the Government. This 
matter has just been agreed upon, and Mr. Bowen 
said it was not unlikely that certain details were 
being worked out at the time he was addressing 
the convention, 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, also spoke of this 
matter. He said he had learned that the Govern- 
ment had on hand about 300,000,000 feet of excess 
lumber. This amounts to about 1 percent of the 
annual production. But of this excess stock about 
80 percent is southern pine. Much of it is of an 
inferior quality, and about 80 percent of it is lo- 
cated east of a line drawn north and south thru 
Buffalo. So it will have little or no effect on many 
lumbermen but would, if unregulated, damage 
others. Government officials are anxious not to 
penalize lumbermen and are taking all pains to be 
fair and reasonable. At the same time they are 
disposed to sell the lumber at as small a loss to the 
Government as possible. An organization is being 
perfected by the wholesalers to handle this busi- 
ness. The Government officials are working at a 
disadvantage in trying to deal with lumber because 
they are hampered by numerous regulations. For 
instance, an army officer told Mr. Perry he had a 
million feet of clear spruce he wished to sell. 
When asked the price he replied that he was held 
at present strictly to Government cost, which in this 


ease would be about $640 a thousand. 

Mr. Perry urged the dealers to maintain prices, 
since there is nothing in the prospect to justify 
lower prices on economic grounds, and cut prices 
might well cause great damage to the future mar- 
ket. He urged them to hold fast and let business 
be dull during the winter months if it had to be 
dull any time. 

President Harper then asked A. Senior, of Utica, 
to explain the provisions of the proposed lien law. 
Mr. Senior is an attorney and has done much of 
the work of drafting the bill that is to be intro- 
duced in the next legislature. The lumbermen got 
a bill thru the legislature at the last session. But 
the opposition persuaded the governor to veto it. 
The present bill has avoided most of the features 
to which the governor took exception. 

Thomas E. Wright, of Rochester, also explained 
and defended the proposed law in a brilliant speech. 

The afternoon meeting closed with an executive 
session. 

CLOSING SESSON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the State of New York came to a close 
with the election of the following officers: 

President—Thomas H. Bennett, Oswego. 

First vice president—H. D. Gould, Middletown. 

Second vice president—R. B. Chapman, Syracuse. 

Third vice president—W., T. Marvin, Newark. 

Fourth vice president—J. A. Mahlstedt, New 
Rochelle. 

Treasurer—Henry Lumb, Poughkeepsie. 

Directors for three years—W. P. Pettit, Huntington, 
L. I.; A. H. Stahl, Rochester; George Wend, Albany; 
Henry Murphy, Lockport. 

The committee on resolutions memorialized those 
members who have died during the year and also 
the sons and employees of members who have lost 
their lives in service. 

The final session was marked by two papers 
which evoked great interest. Fred J. Blackman, of 
Gowanda, dealt with the practical workings of sav- 
ings and loan associations. After describing the 
workings of these organizations, the speaker said 
that they benefited the retailer both directly and 
indirectly. He said that home owners occupy more 
floor space than renters, divert more earnings to 
building trades, and are better citizens. These 
associations teach thrift to children as well as to 
adults. But to be successful they must have the 
complete confidence of the public and must do 
judicious advertising. 

Charles A. Mason, of Plattsburg, a practical re- 
tailer, gave a highly interesting and important talk 
on sales promotion by means of advertising ad- 
dressed particularly to the retailer in the small city 
or town. <A dealer must have initiative, he said. 
Conservatism is the ally of Messrs. Readyeut and 
Sawbuck. The catalog men reap their biggest 
harvest among the conservative dealers and non- 
advertisers. To advertise effectively a dealer must 
be familiar with his stock and its history and with 
the needs of his customers. He must have contact 
with the customer, vision and selling policy. Ac- 
cording to the speaker, there are two kinds of ad- 
vertising—direct and indirect. To get direct con- 
tact requires office organization and this is where 
conservatism often balks. We must have a list of 
the customers we have and of the new ones we want. 
Mr. Mason himself is making a survey, dividing 
customers into four classes: industrial, farm, 
carpenter and contractor, and miscellaneous. He 
puts these names on cards of four different colors. 
These cards are then filled out with detailed in- 
formation about the business of these persons. A 
space on the back provides for a record of cor- 
respondence. 

With this system as a basis, Mr. Mason sends 
out form letters printed on a duplicating machine 
which has proved an excellent investment. He also 
sends out a bulletin something like a house organ 
four times a year. In addition to these he sends 
out personal letters, makes personal calls ete. He 
makes an important sales analysis, dividing his 
selling area into eight territories and his customers 
into eight classes. By this means he can tell 
whether business is gaining or losing in each sub- 
division. Advertising must be done with persist- 
ence and farsightedness, asserts Mr. Mason. Most 
dealers have their noses too near their desks, he 
said. Advertising that helps to gain the confidence 
of the public is the greatest asset of any business. 

The banquet last night was a brilliant affair, held 
in the ballroom of the Iroquois Hotel. The speakers 
were Spencer Kellogg, first president of the associ- 
ation, Senator Henry Hill, of Buffalo, and Dr. 
Willard Scott, of Brookline, Mass. L. C. Boyle 
was expected, but could not be present. Beautiful 
menus were furnished by the Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies while the music was provided 
by the Syracuse Glass Co., of Syracuse. 

The Empire State salesmen’s organization also 
had a dinner and the White Pine Association of the 
Tonawandas held a session in connection with the 
convention. This afternoon the visitors were guests 
of the Beaver Co. on a trip to Thorold, Ont., to 
visit the mills there. 
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ASSOCIATIONS SHOW RESULTFUL ACTIVITY 


Michigan Retailers for More Homes—St. Louis Exchange for Use of More Wood—North Carolinians Seek 
Co-operation— Wholesalers Ask Free New York Lighterage 


MICHIGAN MEN SEE BIG NEED OF HOMES 
LANSING, Micn., Jan. 20.—At the meeting of the 
Building Material Men’s Association, held at the 
Hotel Kerns here Friday night, officers were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: 
President—A. J. Hager, of the Hager Lumber Co. 
Vice president—BE. R. Dail, of the Jarvis Engine & 


Machine Works. 
Treasurer—Norman B. Cove, of the Cove Lumber & 


Finish Co. 

Secretary—H. M. Vogel. 

Secretary Vogel said during the meeting that 
Lansing is facing a housing problem as there are 
only 250 vacant homes and predicted that by May 1 
there would be 4,000 more men employed in Lansing 
factories. He said families are moving into 
Lansing at the rate of sixty a day, and that it will 
take more than 1,000 more homes to accommodate 
them, which means a revival in building operations. 

President Hager reviewed the past two years and 
expressed optimism in regard to the future. C. W. 
Bliss, of the Hall Lumber Co., reported lumber or- 
ders booked for twenty-six more houses. 





WISCONSIN LOGGERS ELECT 
Wausau, WIs., Jan. 20.—At the annual meeting 
of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, 
held at the Wausau Club here, on Jan. 16, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 
President—August J. Stange, Merrill. 


Vice president—E. M. Moore, Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Co., Fond du Lac. 

Secretary—Guy K. Gooding, Wausau. 

Treasurer—G. B. Heinemann, Wausau. 


Sixteen firms were represented. Reports showed 
that each of the companies is fairly well supplied 
with men in the logging camps. 





FOR FREE LIGHTERAGE AT NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 20.—W. 8. Phippen, 
traffic manager of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in a recent circular to mem- 
bers calls attention to the need for the restoration 
of free lighterage at New York, and asks the 
opinion of members in regard to changes proposed 
by the carriers. During the war period there was 
an embargo against the lighterage of lumber and 
certain other commodities in New York harbor, 
explained by the fact that the Government had 
taken the equipment for war purposes. The car- 
riers now propose to discriminate against lumber by 
adding for lighterage 2 cents to the New York 
rate. They have always figured 3 cents as terminal 
charge and altho it probably costs them more than 
3 cents to perform the service, it has always been 
performed under the freight rate, and the assess- 
ment of a new charge would involve consideration 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
rate for both line haul and terminal charge. Other 
proposals call for the restriction of the lighterage 
limits of the harbor; and refusal to deliver lumber 
beyond such limits with cancelation of tariffs 
covering towage charges beyond the limits. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 21.—There was a largely 
attended meeting of the Open Competition Plan 
membership of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association held here today, mostly of mem- 
bers from Eastern territory. Manager F. R. Gadd 
came up from Memphis in advance of the meeting. 
Monday he closed the old offices of the defunct 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and saw Assistant Secretary Gohn 
and a number of the clerks off for Memphis, and 
left this evening for St. Albans, W. Va., where 
he will confer with M. W. Stark and then return to 
Memphis. 

At the meeting today there were expressions 
of confidence in the future of the hardwood mar- 
ket. It was conceded that while the trade is quiet, 
the prospects are encouraging. There has been 
considerable increase in inquiries in the last fort- 
night, especially in the domestic trade. One mem- 
ber reported sixty-one letters of inquiry in one 
mail, These came from the vehicle, furniture and 
agricultural machinery manufacturers, and from 
the railroads. 

It was the general view that export demand is not 
so good because of high ocean freight rates, the 
lack of bottoms and the impoverished condition of 
most foreign countries that otherwise would be 
buyers. It was stated that not much improvement 
could be looked for until arrangements could be 
made for Government financing of purchases. 








It was the majority opinion that it would be 
thirty days or longer before the building situation 
could improve. All agreed that some inquiries 
were coming in from building sources, and ex- 
pressed confidence that much lumber would be sold 
for that purpose. It was agreed that until there is 
a reduction in the cost of living there can be no 
reasonable cut in wages, and that, therefore, there 
can not be a reduction in the cost of production 
of hardwood, which is now selling nearer the cost of 
production than any other essential in the construc- 
tion industry, or indeed in any other industry. 





WILL WORK FOR WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21—A campaign in favor 
of wood construction is one of the constructive poli- 
cies outlined by I. R. L. Wiles, newly elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, 
which is composed of the leading retailers and dis- 
tributers of St. Louis and suburbs, Mr. Wiles is 
one of the most progressive of the younger lumber- 
men of this city and his connection with the trade 
here has been marked by big things. 

Thru the exchange Mr. Wiles said that he hoped 
to be able to bring about a greater use of wood. 
He plans a campaign of education on the use of 





I. R, L. WILES, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
President St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. 


the right sort of wood for every purpose. Mr. 
Wiles said that he would urge that the exchange co- 
operate with architects to the end that the proper 
wood would be detailed in specifications. This co- 
operation would even extend to the consumer. The 
idea will be that real service will be rendered by 
the lumbermen. Efforts will be made to fit the 
character of the lumber to the use to which it is to 
be put, so that the best possible results will be ob- 
tained. 

Mr, Wiles has been in St. Louis about nine years, 
going with what was the O’Neil Lumber Co. He be- 
came vice president and general manager about 
three years ago, when the company was reorganized 
as the O’Neil-Wiles Lumber Co. Nearly a year 
ago he and John B. Chipman, then sales manager 
for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., acquired the 
company and changed the name to the Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co., with capital stock of $400,000. 





LAKE CARRIERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 18.—At the recent meeting 
of the Lumber Carriers’ Association of the Great 
Lakes held here, at which were present representa- 
tives of all the lumber fleets of the Great Lakes, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—O. W. Blodgett, Bay City and Du- 
luth. 

Vice presidents—Henry MecMorran, Port Huron, 
Mich.; F. P. Potter, Cleveland, Ohio; Edward H. 
Thomas, Chicago. 

Secretary and treasurer—Capt. Charles H. 
Weeks, Detroit. 

Following the reports of officers and committees 
a number of matters not disposed of in the meeting 
were referred to the board of managers and the 
executive committee for action, among them being 
the consideration of various contracts and wage 
matters, to be reported back upon at a later meet- 
ing in this city. 


CAROLINIANS PLAN CO-OPERATION 

RaueigH, N. C., Jan. 20.—Closer codperation 
among the members of the Western Carolina Lum- 
ber & Timber Association was advocated at a 
luncheon meeting recently. The members plan to 
have meetings of the association at least once a 
month, at which times detailed reports regarding 
local market conditions and other data of value to 
lumbermen will be exchanged by the members. 
Fluctuations of prices in the territory in the past, 
it was stated, have been largely due to lack of 
knowledge of various members as to what the others 
were doing. Stocks of dry lumber are still com- 
paratively light, it was stated, but the demand is 
fairly good for this season, and the export trade 
and building work, a revival of which is expected, 
are expected to make this year a good one for the 
lumber industry, the leading industry of western 
North Carolina. 

Many of the lumbermen attended the meeting of 
the Southern Traffic League at Atlanta for the pur- 
pose of presenting the claims of the lumber indus- 
try regarding the present rate situation and the 
new classifications. 





COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES MEN MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—One of the most 
largely attended meetings of the slack cooperage 
group of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, was held at Statler Hotel last Thursday. 
More than fifty firms were represented. Fred R. 
Grismore, of Memphis, presided. The meeting was 
followed by a session of the coiled elm hoop group, 
at which fourteen firms were represented. E. D. 
Rhodes, of Helena, Ark., presided. It was de- 
cided by both groups to give more attention to the 
gathering of detailed statistics concerning the in- 
dustry. 


LUMBERMEN HOLD WEEKLY MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—East St. Louis had 
charge of the regular weekly luncheon meeting of 
the lumbermen of St. Louis at the American An- 
nex Hotel today. The speaker was Bruce A. Camp- 
bell, of East St. Louis, Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks. The East St. Louis lumbermen in charge 
were Edmund Goedde, chairman, C, A. Ewing and 
M. C. Reis. 

‘*Reconstruction’’ was the subject of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s address. He told of the work at the big re- 
construction hospital at Boston, and the part lum- 
ber had played in the war thru the building of can- 
tonments, predicting that it would play a still more 
important part in peace plans. He said that now 
more than ever there was need for steady heads 
among American business men. 

L. M. Tully, Supreme Serivenoter of the Conca- 
tenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, spoke a few words of 
praise for the efficient manner in which Charles E. 
Price, retiring Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Missouri, had conducted the office. 

C. M. Jennings, president of the Berthold-Jen- 
nings Lumber Co., was elected chairman for next 
Tuesday’s meeting. 








McLEAN COUNTY LUMBERMEN MEET 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Jan. 20.—The annual meet- 
ing of the McLean County Lumbermen’s Club was 
held at the Illinois Hotel, Bloomington, Wednesday, 
Jan. 15, The first thing on the program was an 
elaborate banquet presided over by W. S. Harwood, 
of Bloomington. When cigars were reached, Presi- 
dent Charles L. Schwartz of the State Association 
was introduced. Some of the high spots touched on 
by President Schwartz are the following: 


The Illinois association appreciates the member- 
ship of the dealers in this vicinity, and particularly do 
we appreciate the successful efforts that have been 
made by E. P. Krum, of Danvers, in securing members 
for the State association from the membership of the 
McLean County Club. If there were ten men in the 
State like Mr. Krum, we should have every retail 
lumber dealer worthy the name as a member of the 
State association. he war service commission the 
State associations helped organize worked incessantly 
to assist the War Industries Board in carrying on its 
duties among the lumbermen. Perhaps the most self- 
sacrificing and a the most patriotic act of the 
commission was in offering the ar Service Board 
assistance in mobilizing the carpenters of the country. 
This meant taking away from our own towns the very 
men we needed to erect the material we sold. If the 
Government could give the same publicity to the 
necessity for building now that it gave for the neces- 
sity of suspending building last year it would mean 
the most successful year the retail.lumbermen of the 
United States ever saw. 


Toastmaster Harwood then introduced I. L. Run- 
yan, secretary of the Illinois-Wisconsin Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Runyan said: 

If this gathering is a sample of what the lumber 
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dealers can do in bringing together a large number it 
is no wonder this club prospers. ‘The essentials of a 
good meeting are purpose, attendance and spirit. You 
gentlemen have all three. What the merchants’ club 
or association should do is to help the member improve 
his business methods. Better methods bring in their 
train all that business success stands for. The prime 
factor in business is confidence in one another. 


Peter Beck of Harvey, Ill., was then introduced 
and gave the principal address of the meeting. Mr. 
Beck’s subject was costs, which he handled enter- 
tainingly and convincingly, using charts to drive 
home the points made. The address, in part, is as 
follows: 


Every side line should carry itself, and you can not 
know whether your side line is self-sustaining without 
systematic accounting. If you think systematic ac- 
counting a mountain you can’t climb over, approach 
it bravely and you will find it a molehill. You must 
know what every department yields and if does not 
pay get rid of it. Work without adequate profit is 
tramping in a treadmill. To improve a business, build 
up its general tone. 3usiness success comes from 
accurate information about that business. You can 
divide business success into four items: cost of un- 
loading and storage, selling expense, cost of delivery, 
wastage and degradation, overhead, net profit. You 
are not justified in asserting you have made a profit 
until you have deducted what your investment would 
earn and the salary to which you are entitled. 


After Mr. Beck’s address the annual election 
was held, resulting in the unanimous choice of E. P. 
Krum, of Danvers, for president and T, Roy Miller, 
of Colfax, for secretary. 





CALIFORNIANS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 18.—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
held an annual meeting yesterday at 610-612 Call 
Building. President Willis J. Walker occupied the 
chair. A dinner followed the regular business ses- 
sion and a theater party was enjoyed in the eve- 
ning. 

Among the lumbermen who came to the city to 
attend the meeting were: 

D. L. Bliss, Spanish Peak Lumber Co.; F. O. Me- 
Gavic, McCloud River Lumber Co.; H. D. Mortenson, 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co.; J. M. White, Weed Lumber 
Co.; Charles McGown, Lassen Lumber & Box Co.; 
D. H. Steinmetz, Standard Lumber Co. ; Col. R. A. John- 
son, Klamath Manufacturing Co.; G. D. Oliver, Hobart 
Estate; R. E, Danaher and James Danaher, Michigan- 
California Lumber Co.; J. L. Goldthwaite, Modoc Lum- 
ber Co.; F. B. Hutchens, Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. ; 
W. E. Lamb, Lamb Lumber Co.; Mr. Virgin, Virgin 
Lumber Co.; C. D. Terwilliger, Clover Valley Lumber 

'o.; M. H. Grover, Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.; E. J. 
Grant, Algoma Lumber Co. 

These officers were reélected for the calendar 
year: 

President—Willis J. Walker. 

Vice president—F. B. Hutchens. 

Treasurer—E, H. Cox. 

Secretary-manager—C, Stowell Smith. 

Seventy-five percent of the production of the as- 
sociation was represented at the meeting. The 
association authorized its traffic committee to con- 
fer with the San Francisco freight traffic commit- 
tee and present its views on the new freight tariff 
proposed by the Railroad Administration. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter of co- 
operative liability insurance among the mills and to 
report back to the association. 


OHIO HARDWOOD MEN ORGANIZED 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 20.—At the meeting held 
Jan. 16 to organize the Ohio Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the following officers were 
elected: 

President—H. O. Burkhart, Zanesville. 

Secretary—R. C, Phelps, Zanesville. 

Treasurer—C, BE. Longstreth, Zanesville. 


The next meeting will be held Feb. 6 in this city. 





BIG WORK AHEAD OF SHINGLE BRANCH 

SEATTLE, WAsx., Jan. 18.—Since the adjourn- 
ment of the Red Cedar Shingle Congress last week 
J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has been 
busier than the proverbial bee. As secretary Mr. 
Williams staged the big show in the New Washing- 
ton Hotel, and he has found it to be a continuing 
job ever since. 

During the last few days Mr. Williams has been 
over the Harbor country and the Puget Sound 
region, and at present is at Vancouver, B. C. 
Everywhere he has found the liveliest interest in 
the Rite-Grade movement, with manufacturers 
keenly aroused to the prospective benefits of co- 
operation. 

While no concise information is at hand, it is 
understood that the shingle branch is due for a 
tremendous and unprecedented increase in member- 
ship. Half a dozen mills on the Harbor have 
joined and numerous manufacturers in other parts 
of this territory are getting ready to sign up. The 
indications are that as a direct result of the con- 
gress the membership in the shingle branch will be 
practically doubled. 

It was this unexpected and gratifying interest 
in his work that caused Mr. Williams to cancel his 
tour of conventions thruout the middle west and 
to rise to the opportunities for strengthening his 
own organization. 


REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


SAN FrANcIsScoO, CAL., Jan. 18.—At the offices of 
the California Redwood Association, 216 Pine 
Street, this city, on Jan. 14, the annual meeting of 
subscribers was held. About sixteen member-mills 
were represented. The meeting was harmonious and 
it was decided to continue the business on the same 
basis as at present. Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., is 
president of the association. The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the organization will be held 
in the second week in February. M. K. Miller, 
paving engineer for the association, made a report 
showing that during the last year approximately 
1,700,000 feet, b. m., was used for paving. Prac- 
tically all of this quantity of redwood was used for 
machine shop floors on fifteen different jobs. The 
report in part is as follows: 

In practically every case the adoption of redwood 
block flooring was the result of an after consideration 
on the elimination of other types of flooring from pre- 
viously adopted plans and specifications. The list 
includes the larger industrial and eae tation com- 
panies on the Coast; also the United States Govern- 
ment, which adds substantially to the advertising and 
reference advantages of the work already done and at 
the same time enhances the future outlook, as these 





cgmpanies are always more or less in the market. for 
building materials. Generally speaking, the engineers 
and architects of the State, taken as a professional 
body, are awakening to the merit of redwood block 
flooring and in the future there will be comparatively 
little skepticism evinced and reluctance to plan for 
the redwood block construction. 





TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE NAMED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 20.—R. D. Sangster, 
of Kansas City, who was appointed chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, organized here last week, an- 
nounced before returning home the appointment of 
a committee on export and import rates. Its task 
is to study general transportation questions affect- 
ing foreign trade by way of the Gulf ports, and to 
keep in close touch with rates on overseas com- 
merce. It is made up of the traffic managers or 
commissioners of the various commercial bodies in 
valley cities, as follows: L. M. Nicholson, New 
Orleans; F. A. Lallier, Galveston; J. A. Morgan, 
Houston; C. A. Bland, Beaumont; R. G. Cobb, Mo- 
bile; T. M. Hoskins, Tampa; B. F. Martin, 
Natchez; A, R. Bragg, Little Rock; J. S. Davant, 
Memphis; O. L. Bunn, Birmingham; P. W. Coyle 
and Charles Rippin, St. Louis; H. C. Barlow, Chi- 
cago; C. B. Stafford, Louisville; W. P. Trickett, 
Minneapolis; C. E. Childe, Omaha; E. 8S. Wylie, 
Des Moines; G. M. Freer, Cincinnati. 





BUILDING DELAY CAUSES UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 22.—It has been esti- 
mated by the secretary of the Building Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Cincinnati that there are 2,000 
building mechanics out of work in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, and that there are 4,000 others soon to 
return to the city who were attracted away by 
offers of work on Government contracts at can- 
tonments and on other war work. Contractors are 
waiting to see if wages will be reduced before they 
put in bids on work that may not be finished for 
some time. 

However, Chairman T. J. Duffy, of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission, while admitting that the 
unemployment problem is pressing and important 
says it is not alarming in Ohio. He declares: 

There is considerable unemployment thruout the 
State, but it is mainly in the building trades and 
among common labor. This should disappear to a 
large extent in ninety days. The ending of hostilities 
took many by surprise last fall. They had made no 
preparations for other than war work. Building has 
not begun on a large scale because there is a general 
feeling that the price of materials will fall. I do not 
know how well founded that belief is, but it has halted 


construction plans. We are trying to bring the worker 
and the work together. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL airplane has _ been built 
by the Carolina Aircraft Co., which used wood 
veneer not only for the ribs of the wings but also 
in place of cloth for the wing covering. It was 
found that wings may be constructed in this way 
that will have as low a weight per square foot of 
surface as the ordinary cloth construction, and 
which will stand the usual sand loading tests: 





HOOSIER HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN DINE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 20.—When members of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
meet each year at their annual dinner in the Riley 
room of the Claypool Hotel the conclusion is a 
foregone one that everyone present is going to 
have a good time. The dinner this year, given last 
Thursday evening, Jan. 16, was no exception, and 
enough laughs were recorded to keep the hardwood 
men in good cheer for the rest of the year. It is 
true that Frank Shepard, of Indianapolis, had to 
wend his way home without the cut glass punch 
bowl that was about to be presented to him because 
the somewhat awkward colored gentleman intrusted 
with the task of bringing it in let his mind wander 
at a psychological moment with a result that the 
bowl fell to the floor and distributed itself into a 
thousand pieces. Mr. Shepard’s feelings over the 
fateful ending of the bowl were almost gloom until 
a friend discovered, thru a tag or otherwise, that 
the bowl had come from Woolworth’s instead of 
Tiffany’s. Charles Barnaby, of Greencastle, made 
the presentation speech and the tone of his voice, 
when the bowl hit the floor, with ‘‘Oh Boy’’ will 
be remembered by the throng long after it is no 
longer fashionable nor legal to have punch bowls 
about. 

President Walter H. Crim, of Salem, who is so 
good at the job of presiding that he was reélected 
for another year, was toastmaster. Charles A. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, appeared in 
the role of a good story teller and he had several 
new ones that ‘‘went over’’ in great shape. John 
W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., vice president of 
the National, spoke, and as he got his hardwood 


education in Indiana he told how he had been trying 
to forget some of his Hoosier training during the 
last fifteen years he had been farther south. Frank 
F. Fish, seeretary of the National, told a brand 
new soldier boy story and extended an invitation to 
everybody present to come to the next annual of 
the National, in June, which promises to be the 
‘‘best ever.’? Frank Shepard, who almost owned 
a new punch bowl and who is president of the In- 
dianapolis Rotary Club, spoke, and it goes without 
saying that Rotarians always speak well. If Nel- 
son A. Gladding, vice president of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., well known saw manufacturers, ever loses his 
job in the saw business he might vie with Harry 
Lauder, because his Lauder stories are just as good 
as those of the famous Scotchman. He proved 
that during the evening. 

The closing address was given by Lieut. Gov. 
Edward D. Bush, of Indiana, who paid high trib- 
ute to the part that lumbermen play in industry, 
saying that tho it is a far way from the log cabin 
of many years ago to the modern home, homey 
and comfortable because it is built of wood, most 
of the credit in the progress from the old to the 
new is due to lumbermen. Letters of regret at not 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is sure a great paper; I read every 
copy from cover to cover.—Glenn 
Walker, Manager, Alexander 
Lumber Co., Bardoiph, III. 











being able to be present were read from John M. 
Woods, of Boston, Mass., former Hoosier and also 
former president of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association; Payson Smith of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago. The dinner was excellent, 
of course, and the talks were preceded by a fine 
cabaret program. A monologist and card trick 
artist was especially good and what he said was 
thoroly enjoyed by all except Charles Barnaby and 
James Buckley of Brooksville. The monologist had 
‘something on’’ the two well known members and 
no one knows yet how he learned the details of 
Mr. Barnaby’s most recent trip to Chicago. The 
barefoot dancer made a distinct hit, judging from 
the way that the hardwood men, old and young, 
crowded forward to watch her terpsichorean steps. 

A report of the business proceedings of the an- 
nual was given in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. That the association is becoming 
more prosperous and effective with age is shown 
in the following list of twenty-seven new members: 

W. H. Coék & Co., Warsaw; T. H. Coffman Lum- 
ber Co., South Bend; W. B. Durnil Co., Hardinberg ; 
Myron Freeland, Greensburg; Goshen Veneer Co., G. 
Goshen; Herdich & Lemon, Lebanon; Malott Lum- 
ber Co., Sweeter; L. J. Meeks, Muncie; W. J. Roach, 
Indianapolis; John P. Secrest, Laurel; White Wood 
Products Co., Crothersville; Carlson Hardware Co., 
Seymour; Capital Veneer & ‘Timber Co., Indian- 
apolis; Tyndall Lumber Co., Hartford City; P. & 
Mace Co., Terre Haute; South Side Lumber Co., Ko 
komo; F. C. Mitchell, Mitchell; Thomas Piercefield, 
Columbus; W. G. Stutz, Zionsville; V. C. Talbert, 
Indianapolis; W. J. Steele Lumber Co., Martinsville 
North Vernon Lumber Co., North Vernon; Ww. 
Miller, Warsaw; G. H. Dickerson, Terre Haute; 


Wiley Payne, Salem; H. H. Phillips, Pekin, and St. 
Joe Valley Lumber Co., South Bend, 
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WHITE CEDAR MEN HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 





Northern Association Reviews a Quiet Year — Committees Make Comprehensive Reports — Liability In- 
surance and Advertising Discussed in All Phases 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—The twenty- 
third annual convention of the Northern White 
Cedar Association opened here today at the Radis- 
son Hotel with President J. E. Gerich in the chair 
and a good representation of the membership in 
attendance. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last an- 
nual meeting by Secretary N. E. Boucher, and 
their approval, President Gerich presented his an- 
nual address, which follows in part: 


The year upon which we have entered will develo 
a readjustment of values in some commodities muc 
more pronounced than in others, * * * Our in- 
dustry should work with cautious optimism, knowing 
our costs, watching our expenses; and it would seem 
to me that with a gradual readjustment of values, not 
only of our own products but of those we use s0 
heavily in the producing of same, that the cedar in- 
dustry should have a gratifying peace future of pros- 
perity. 

One of our greatest reconstruction problems today, 
the railroads, in which we are particularly interested 
owing to the heavy tonnage and large volume of our 
products, concerns us deeply, and I trust such matters 
as vitally interest us will be fully and freely discussed 
by the various members, The common verdict is that 
our nation’s President “has passed the buck” on this 
great problem to Congress, but let us hope that the 
outcome is Government supervision and not owner 
ship. 

The future of labor constitutes one of the most 
critical problems of the post-war period and our 
Government is turning its attention toward its solu 
tion. The largest percentage of value in our products 
is labor, therefore our most important item in produc- 
tion. The industry has been peculiarly free from 
labor disturbances such as have occurred in other 
industries during the last year. Labor’s demands 
have been increasing, some just, others far from it. 
Let us forestall all possible unrest and trouble in our 
industries, trying wherever possible to make it under- 
stood that increased production and yl wages are 
partners, creating as ideal living and housing condi- 
tions as may be possible in camp life. 

Substitutes of metai and other commodities for our 
forest products while dormant during the war in some 
items are one of the problems facing us. Particu- 
larly is this a factor in fence posts. Steel and iron 
are being largely substituted and in quantities larger 
than many of you may have thought possible, I don’t 
believe I exaggerate if I say that the consumption 
of the various brands of Ban | and iron posts thruout 
the country will nearly equal the shipments of posts 
of the membership of this association. I shall hope 
to hear’ this discussed more in detail during the con- 
vention by someone who can give us more accurate 
information. ‘The enormous volume of consumption 
of these substitutes has been made possible by scien- 
tific advertising, bringing the product directly before 
the consumer, Our association has either not found 
it feasible or possible to do so with our product. 

This brings us to the subject of advertising, which 
should receive due attention at this meeting by you, 
to find out what is possible and can be done. Appar- 
ently our advertising of posts has not been directed 
forcefully enough to the consumer. But little of our 
post advertising fund has been used during the last 
year; however, the coming year will see ge | inroads 
of substitution and the need of getting the better 
value ,of our product before the farmer is greater 
than ever. The pole advertising has been continued 
during the last year with good results, using up our 
entire fund for that purpose. In this work we have 
hit the direct consumer of poles principally thru trade 
journals, with what results the advertising commit- 
tee will be prepared to tell you. It is for you to say 
how important it is to keep our products fully before 
the public, demonstrate their advantages, and deter- 
mine what sums of money you are willing to appro- 
priate for this purpose. 


Report of the Secretary 

Following the president’s address Secretary 
Boucher reviewed the work of the association dur- 
ing the last year, which he characterized as having 
been the busiest in his tenure of office tho the least 
productive of beneficial results. His report follows 
in part: 

There is shown in connection with our annual 
report a list of firms under the heading “Credit In- 
formation.” For the benefit of new members I will 
state that firms have had unfavorable experience with 
these, and to what extent future transactions should 
be avoided can be learned thru the reporting member, 
or our system of circulating credit information thru 
blanks sent from our headquarters at intervals. 

A sub-committee concerned themselves with Order 
No. 21 of the Minnesota Commission of Public Safety, 
which prescribes scaling fees for timber produced from 
State lands. Numerous conferences have been had 
and it now appears that legislative action, favorable 
to producers, will result. 

hru the insurance committee we were able during 
April to induce the submission of a proposition from 
Minneapolis representatives of the General Accidents, 
Fire & Life Association. This consisted of the follow- 
ing scale, which is compared to otherwise prevailing 

rates : 
Proposed Prevailing 


General wood work... ....00.0008 497% 737 
Rae 8 10 
Teaming wood work............ 180 202 
Chauffeur wood work......,..... 129 143 
DOPE WOON WOEK socc asc cesereves 190 211 


These rates carry the promise to further réduce 
if a sufficient volume of business results and their 
experience warrants. 

n accord with directions issued at our last annual 
meeting some firms gave to the secretary copies of 
reports of injuries to the State Department of Labor. 
On 23 cases reported in Minnesota no compensation 
was paid. Two accidents in Illinois required total 





payment approximating $65. Two injuries in Wis- 
consin cost $17.90. In these twenty-seven accidents, 
only three were of such duration as to require the 
payment of compensation. 

The report also reviewed the work of the rail- 
road committee, giving in detail the results from 
a number of protests filed in connection with rates 
and classifications. 

The report of Treasurer W. B. Thomas showed 
a balance in the treasury of $2,369.92, of which 
$450 is in Liberty bonds. 

After some discussion as to the advisability of 
increasing the annual dues, no action was taken, 
but it was decided to handle any deficit which 
may develop during the year by making a special 
assessment, 


Committee Reports 


Reporting for the committee on publicity and 
welfare, E. L. Clark said that as this would be cov- 
ered by the report of the advertising committee he 
would have nothing to present. 

The work of the insurance committee was dis- 
cussed at some length under the leadership of the 
chairman, W. L. Lafean. For the most part it was 
confined to the subject of liability insurance, and 
the consensus was that rates are too high consider- 
ing the risk. It was contended that rates for the 
cedar industry should be less than for ordinary 
logging operations, as there is much less hazard. 

According to H. 8. Gilkey it costs cedar operators 
about $5 a month per man, whereas it formerly 
cost only about 45 cents. The various State com- 
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pensation laws are responsible for much of the 
increase, but he contended that instead of the pres- 
ent rate of 5 percent 2 percent would be enough. 
M. J. Bell said that in his operations in northern 
Wisconsin the actual amount paid in cases of ac- 
cident was only about 25 percent of the premiums. 

At the afternoon session Hrie Anderson, repre- 
senting the General Accidents Co., addressed the 
meeting. He said that this was the company’s 
first year in writing liability insurance on logging 
operations, and that as it was an experiment the 
company was unable to tell whether or not its rates 
were too high. However, it would give full con- 
sideration to its experience this year and would 
meet the cedar men and make rates for next year 
based on the cost to them. As far as he had been 
able to determine, the rates next year would be 
lower. 

In answer to an inquiry ag to the comparative 
hazard in the cedar industry and regular logging 
operations, he said that his company already made 
lower rates to the cedar producers. 

Minnesota compensation laws require a payment 
of 60 percent of the wage after the first week fol- 
lowing an accident, and the hospital fees. This 
amounts, under the present high wages, to $12 a 
week, which is the limit the company will pay under 
its policies. 

Reporting for the railroad committee, L. A. Page 
said that the secretary had done all the work, and 
as long as the association was served by Secretary 
Boucher the railroad committee would have noth- 
ing to do except to back him up, 


L, A. Furlong then presented a report covering 
the question of thru rates on cedar products con- 
centrated at the Minnesota Transfer and other con- 
centration points. The Railroad Administration 
had eliminated this practice and it was now neces- 
sary to pay the sum of the two locals; but a plan 
was being worked out with the St. Paul district 
committee for the railroads which would make the 
inbound rate to the Transfer one cent a hundred 
pounds above the local rate; then, if the products 
are shipped out within a year, the shipper would 
have the benefit of the thru rate from point of 
origin to destination, plus the one cent additional 
on the inbound rate and the transit charge. 

Reporting for the inspection rules committee, 
L. L. Hill analyzed the five cases where the com- 
mittee had been called on to settle disputes, saying 
that satisfactory settlement had been made. 

The pole committee report, presented by Chair- 
man H. 8. Gilkey, showed an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in the pole market. Sales during the year had 
been only about 50 percent of the record of the 
previous year; current stoeks are about 75 percent 
of what they were a year ago, and production would 
be curtailed about 25 percent unless the weather 
remained soft, in which case production would be 
still further decreased. 

The report of the post committee, of which M. 8, 
Brown is chairman, developed the fact that the 
competition of steel posts and other substitutes is 
cutting into the cedar trade to a large extent. 

Benjamin Finch, reporting for the tie committee, 
said that the situation was very unsatisfactory. 
The Railroad Administration’s specifications were 
more exacting than former grading rules; some 
roads would accept certain ties that would not be 
taken by others, and different prices were paid for 
the same ties in different territories. He believed 
that the heads of the administration wanted to be 
fair and to pay fair prices, but the regional pur- 
chasers did about as they pleased and were very 
arbitrary. 

A. K. Berger, for the pulpwood committee, said 
that it looked as tho there would be over-produc- 
tion. Paper mills had pulled out of the market 
and were not buying. Prices had been $12 a cord, 
but the mills were now trying to buy for less, 

The annual banquet ofthe association was held 
this evening in the Gold Room of the Radisson Ho- 
tel, attended by the members and their guests. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—At the opening 
of the Wednesday morning session the discussion 
of liability insurance was resumed, and F. A. 
Barker, representing the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., of Chicago, addressed the convention. 

Mr. Barker outlined the policy of his company 
and spoke for all mutuals, saying that the partici- 
pating policy ought to have advantages over the 
nonparticipating policy in that the mutuals do not 
have the overhead expenses of stock companies, and 
pay their dividends to policy holders instead of 
stockholders. 

In reply to a statement made by H. 8. Gilkey 
that the cedar producers are interested in the rates, 
which should be lower to them than the rates on all 
logging operations because their industry presented 
less hazard, Mr. Barker said that if the association 
would put the matter up to them in concrete form, 
he had no doubt a satisfactory basis of rates would 
be worked out. 

Reporting for the pole advertising committee, 
L. L. Hill said that the committee had spent $5,800 
during the year, out of a $6,000 appropriation, and 
had believed in continuing the publicity campaign, 
even tho business had not been good, for the effect 
it would have on future business. The bulk of 
the expense had been thru carrying full page 
advertisements in electrical and railroad publica- 
tions. They made no recommendations for the new 
year, preferring to leave it to the association to 
direct the new committee. After some discussion 
it was decided to appropriate $7,000 for the cam- 
paign during 1919. The Chair stated that the cost 
during 1918 had been 55 cents a carload of poles 
shipped to the trade. 

L. A. Page reported that the post advertising 
committee had done practically nothing during the 
year because the members realized that the appro- 
priation of $1,000 for the purpose would not be 
anything like enough to accomplish results. He 
said that if they intended to advertise posts prop- 
erly they must have more money and that the west- 
ern red cedar post producers were planning an 
active campaign, which made it imperative that 
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the white cedar producers do likewise. After 
further discussion the association appropriated 
$5,000 for publicity during 1919. 

M. J. Bell then offered a resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, in which the association went 
on record as advocating the return of the railroads 
to private operation at the earliest possible-moment. 

After a vote of thanks had been tendered to the 
entertainment committee, L. A. Furlong, L. L. Hill 
and M. H. Schussler, for their efforts which had 
resulted in a most pleasing banquet the night be- 
fore, H. S. Gilkey emphatically protested against 
the policy of the Railroad Administration. He 


said that the railway purchasing agents had made 
a practice of purchasing ties and shipping them 
from other sections into the territory which could 
be better served by the northern producers, thus 
not only making the cost of ties much greater, 
but also using railway equipment which should be 
otherwise engaged. He said it was wasting the 
people’s money and that Government officials and 
Congress ought to know about it. He moved that 
a committee be appointed to draw up suitable reso- 
lutions covering the subject. The chair appointed 
as such committee H. 8. Gilkey and M. H. Schus- 
sler. 


The following officers and directors were elected 
without opposition: 

President—L. L. Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice president—L. A. Furlong, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasurer—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 

Directors (two years)—M. J. Bell, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Benjamin Finch, Duluth, Minn. 

After it had been decided by motion to hold the 
midsummer meeting of the association sometime 
during the first half of the year, the convention 
adjourned. 

At the meeting of the board of directors, Secre- 
tary N. E. Boucher was reélected. 








MONTANA MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Find Publicity Profitable and Will Con- 
tinue Trade Extension 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Deciding at prac- 
tically the last minvte that it would be more con- 
venient to hold its annual meeting in Spokane, the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
which had originally scheduled Kalispell and Jan. 
17 as the place and date respectively, met here to- 
day with a representative number in attendance. 
Called principally for the discussion of routine busi- 
ness and the association’s policy for the ensuing 
year, a full day was consumed in hearing reports of 
the officers and chairmen of the various committees. 
Secretary F, D. Becker, of Kalispell, devoted a 
considerable part of his report to the trade exten- 
sion activities of the association and told of the 
good that had resulted therefrom in propagating 
the slogan ‘‘Montana Lumber for Montana Peo- 
ple.’’?’ He suggested that much good would come 
from a _ properly ‘ conducted advertising cam- 
paign reaching the retailer, the farmer, the 
contractor, the individual family, the railroads 
and the various manufacturers, not alone in Mon- 
tana, but to the east and west coasts as well. Con- 
siderable work of this nature had been done, but 
it was only the beginning. He said that tho the 
association did not have a traffic department of its 
own, matters of that sort had been handled satis- 
factorily the last year. However, it was badly 
needed to take care of the constantly arising freight 
rate questions. The labor problem, which has al- 
ways been more or less of an uncertain factor in 
the operations of Montana lumber manufacturers, 
was touched upon and Secretary Becker declared 
that thru making known their wants among the 
numerous retailers thru the State a shortage was 
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obviated. At present, however, the question of 
finding jobs for the returning soldiers must be 
given great thought and attention. 

During the discussions it was declared that the 
association mills had produced the largest percent- 
age of lumber for war essentials of any lumber 
producing section of the United States, the output 
during the year being approximately 300,000,000 
feet, of which shipments made on Government and 
ailroad account totaled 55 percent; to the farm- 
ing trade 31 percent; and only 4 percent to non- 
esentiasls. As it had been the aim of the Govern- 
ment to hold down the production of non-essentials 
Montana mills were gratified to know that they 
held the record in that respect. Had the war con- 
tinued, it was said, these mills would have been 
among the few that would have been allowed to 
operate. 

It was decided to continue the trade extension 


campaign, not only in Montana, but also to make 
some efforts to extend the use of Montana lumber 
in other markets. The labor situation was discussed 
along the lines of assisting wherever possible in 
the employment of returned soldiers and others who 
have been released from war work. 

In choosing officers for the new year year incum- 
bents of last year were reélected as follows: 

President—K,. H. Polleys, Missoula. 

Vice president—H. G, Miller, Kalispell. 

Treasurer—J. F. Fenessy, Libby. 

Secretary—F. D. Becker, Kalispell. 

Board of directors and executive committee—W. R. 





BE. H. POLLEYS, MISSOULA, MONT. ; 
President. 


Ballord, Somers; C. A. Weil, Eureka, and E, M, Pol- 
leys, Missoula. 


Members of other committees were appointed as 
follows: 


Traffic—H, C. Karow, Somers; C. B. March, Colum- 
bia Falls, and C, H, Richardson, Milltown. 

Market—-W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner; J. P. Lansing, 
Missoula; A. G. Naundorf, bureka, and J. R. Wotring, 
Warland. 

Legislation—H. G. Miller, Kalispell; S. L. Boyd, 
Henderson, and C, A. Weil, Eureka. 

Auditing—H. G, Miller, Kalispell, and W. C. Lu- 
brecht, Bonner, 


Among those present at the meeting were: 


E. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula; J. P. 
Lansing, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula; W. R. Ballord, 
Somers Lumber Co., Somers; H. C. Karow, Somers 
Lumber Co., Somers; T. Baird, Baird-Harper Lumber 
Co,, Warland; J. R. Wotring, Baird-Harper Lumber 
Co., Warland; P. L. Howe, Eureka Lumber Co., 
Kureka; A. G. Naundorf, Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka ; 
Walter Neils, Libby Lumber Co., Libby ; T. A. McCann, 
Libby Lumber Co., Libby; H. G. Miller, Kalispell 
Lumber Co., Kalispell; W. G. Dewey, Dewey Lumber 
Co., Polson; H. Schoknecht, Montana Western Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia Falls; F. D. Becker, Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalispell. 


This was declared to be the most successful 
meeting ever held by the association and it was 
emphasized that consumers of lumber are being 
convinced that Montana manufacturers are among 
the most progressive in the country. 








WAKING CITY UP TO NEED OF HOUSING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 20.—Houses are not go- 
ing up fast enough to take care of the increase 
in population, because people think that prices will 
drop, so Birmingham lumbermen and real estate 
men have got together to take steps to convince the 
public that lumber prices will not go down for 
several years. J. H. Eddy of the Kaul Lumber Co. 
showed that in the United States there was a short- 
age of 750,000 houses, and that the relative cost is 
only about 60 percent of what it was before the 
war, and no greater than in cities north of the Ohio 
ten years ago. He advocated economy by stand- 
ardization of construction. An effort is being made 
to get the city to invest some of the millions for 
which bonds were recently authorized, in roads and 
buildings of a public character, and thus lead the 
way to a building revival. 


COAST SHIPPERS IN ANNUAL 


Substantial Increase in Membership— 
Enlarged Service of Departments 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The twenty-second 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association was held at the North- 
old Inn yesterday. The session continued thruout 
the afternoon and much important business was 
transacted. L. L, Hillman presided in the absence 
of W. A. Foster, who is in California. 

J. E. Pinkham, treasurer, reported that the 
finances were in excellent condition, and he com- 
plimented the administration for its businesslike 
management. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary-manager, in reviewing the 
year’s business said that the enrollment Jan. 1, 
1919, was 88 members, 32 names having been added 
during 1918. Reviewing his recent tour of the 
Kast, the secretary said that the association was 
one of the leading organizations in the United 
States, both with respect to membership and high 
class of service. The volume of business by the 
various service departments was larger in 1918 than 
ever before in the history of the association. 

W. A. Shumn, traflic manager, reported that the 
freight claim department had collected for associa- 
tion clients more than $32,682 from the railroads, 
and overcharges of all kinds. A total of $78,- 
631.73 in claims was filed during the year. Mr. 
Shumm also reported a tremendous increase in the 
Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide, which is now 
being used by nearly 500 manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of Pacific coast products; that the many 
traffic changes, regulations and other matters put 
into effect by the Railroad Administration had 
made it practically imperative that every handler 
of Pacific coast lumber subscribe to the rate serv- 





L. D. CARPENTER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
President. 


ice which keeps him right up on traffic matters. 

The collection department, under Jesse R, Cutler, 
assistant manager, collected $69,000 in past due 
and bad accounts for members and other clients 
during 1918. 

The Minnesota Transfer office of the association, 
which is managed by W. M. Lalor, handled 8,349 
cars for members at Minnesota Transfer. 

Nine trustees were elected as follows: J. E. 
Pinkham, L. L. Hillman, L. D. Carpenter, W. A. 
Foster, F. A, England, H. Neubert, and C. W. 
Johnson, all of Seattle; W. H. Seivers, of Everett; 
C. L. Lindner, of Portland. 

At the trustees’ meeting, held immediately after 
the stockholders’ meeting, the following officers 
were elected: 

President—L. D. Carpenter, Seattle. 

Treasurer—J. E. Pinkham, Seattle. 

Vice President—C, W. Johnson, Seattle. 

Secretary-manager—R. A. Dailey, Seattle. 
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SOUTHERN PINERS FORMING EXPORT COMPANY 





Favor Single Strong Shipping Concern —Stock Subscriptions to Be on Basis of Production Volume— Sales 


MempPHIs, TENN., Jan. 21.—Leading manufac- 
turers of southern pine lumber from every part 
of the southern pine belt this afternoon unani- 
mously voted in favor of the formation of a 
single strong export selling company, following 
an all day discussion of the subject at a meeting 
at the Hotel Chisca here called by Charles 8. 
Keith, president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and chairman of the special committee ap- 
pointed to work out a tentative or suggestive 
basis for the launching of such a company. These 
gentlemen purpose to take full advantage of the 
provisions of the Webb-Pomerene law ‘‘to com- 
bine their resources in a broad way to engage 
in export trade for the purpose of creating an 
expanding foreign demand and market for their 
products,’’ and they went so far as to approve 
the following recommendations of the committee 
headed by Mr. Keith, which tell their own story 
of the ambitious plans they have in mind in going 
after the markets of the world: 


(1) That the industry take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene law to combine their 
resources in a broad way to engage in export trade for 
the purpose of creating an expanding foreign demand 
and market for their products. 

(2) That members of the industry, regardless of 
whether or not their product is immediately accessible 
to the seaboard, are urged to subscribe for the stock 
of the said company on the basis of .... per M of 
annual production, 

(4) That the company should be qualified not only 
to develop and expand foreign trade in southern 
pine but to deal in export trade in all forest products 
and such other American products as may be handled 
profitably. 

(6) The manufacturer should enter into contracts 
with the company to sell only thru the company that 
portion of his production which might be either di- 
rectly or indirectly exported to foreign markets. The 
duration of the contract should be sufliciently long to 
guarantee the permanency of the company’s opera- 
tions. 

(7) The committee suggests it is impossible at this 
time to enter into details of organization, inasmuch as 
the matter of organization, after the company is 
launched, is a question of management. The man- 
aging oflicers of the company should have authority 
to work out the details in such ways as to produce the 
best results. 

(9) The compensation which the company shall re- 
ceive for services rendered the manufacturer should 
be based on some fixed percentage of the sales price. 
The committee does not at this time suggest the vol- 
ume of the percentage, but only that the compensation 
should be on a percentage basis. This is a matter 
which will have to be worked out after closer study of 
the situation to determine the amount necessary. The 
committee’s recommendation that the compensation 
should be fixed on a percentage basis is predicated on 
the theory that any increase in the price of lumber 
exported should be shared jointly by the company and 
the manufacturer in direct proportion to their per- 
centage rélation to each other. Likewise, in event of a 
declining price by reason of market conditions, such 
reduction would be shared in the same ratio. In this 
manner both would share the fortunes of trade. 


(11); The details of organization, such as the loca- 
tion of the main office, establishment of banking con- 
nections, employment of working forces, location of 
offices, if any, in foreign countries, obtaining dock and 
warehouse facilities abroad, are all matters which will 
have to be worked out after the organization is con- 
summated, 


(12) The committee recommends that a board of 
directors be chosen for the company which will be 
fairly representative of the territory covered by its 
stockholders, but particularly chosen because of their 
ability and standing as business men, Such board of 
directors shall select a managing officer and jointly 
with him work out the details necessary to launch the 
company in its work. 

Sections 3 and 10 of the recommendations of the 
committee, providing for listing the stock of the com- 
pany on the New York Stock Exchange “so that it may 
be dealt in and be readily marketable,” and for the in- 
corporation of a company along the lines of articles of 
incorporation which were attached to and made an 
exhibit to the recommendations, were left to a sub- 
committee, of which Charles Keith is chairman. This 
committee will investigate, on the call of the chair- 
man, the various forms in which the company may be 
incorporated and will submit its report and recom- 
mendations to the annual of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans Feb. 25. The other members 
of this committee are: 

F. 8. Sproul, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Gen. L. C. Boyle, 
Kansas City, Mo.; L. D. Baldwin, New York City, 
N. Y.; Massey Holmes, Kansas City, Mo., and TT, 
Brady, jr., Brookhaven, Miss. 


The action taken by these gentlemen, as al- 
ready outlined, does not bind the members of the 
Southern Pine Association to the plan as adopted 
by them. The meeting today was largely pre- 
liminary to the annual of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, which will be held in New Orleans 
Feb. 25, but it is believed that it forecasts similar 
action at that time on the part of the general 
membership of this organization. 


One Strong Company Proposed 


The lumbermen present presented practically 
a solid front on the question of a single, big, 
strong codperative selling campaign as against a 


Commissions a Percentage of Price 





number of export selling companies of smaller 
proportions. Charles 8. Keith strongly urged this 
course as the only solution of the problem con- 
fronting the pine industry. The majority of the 
pine manufacturers themselves approved this plan 
as the most satisfactory that could be adopted 
under conditions created by the sudden ending 
of the war and the opening of tremendous mar- 
kets abroad for American lumber. But even 
those who were somewhat lukewarm at first and 
who favored smaller units of several companies 
were convinced by the magnificent arguments of 
Allen Walker, foreign trade adviser of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, that the only real 
solution would be found in creating a single sell- 
ing agency to meet the codperative or collective 
buying that will be done in lumber and other 
commodities by foreign interests. 

This gentleman, who has had large experience 
in foreign trade matters and who has helped to 
launch some of the combinations in other lines, 
declared that the bigger the agency was made the 
better it would be. He even urged that the pine 
manufacturers proceed on the theory that a time 
might come very soon when even the pine people 
and the manufacturers of allied lines—sash, doors 
and mill work—would codéperate in selling their 
products abroad. He went, even further and 
intimated that the time might come when pine 
interests and hardwood lumber manufacturers 
would find it advisable to coéperate in going 
after the trade of the world in order that, thru 
the very comprehensiveness of their organiza- 
tion, they might cater to the increasing tendency 
of foreign buyers to secure all their requirements, 
or as many of them as possible, in a single ac- 
count. 


Comprehensive Body a Trade Stabilizer 


‘*Make your organization as comprehensive as 
possible and to include as many allied lines as 
you can,’’ he said. ‘‘The foreign buyer, as a 
general rule, wants to buy from a single account. 
I would advise an organization embracing all 
lumber and lumber products. England long ago 
found out that individuals were unable to handle 
the vast ramifications of supplying foreign trade 
successfully. Buyers are operating in groups 
thruout Europe today and sellers must operate 
the same way. You gentlemen should profit from 
the experience of Great Britain in perfecting 
your organization.’’ 

Mr. Walker declared that, in his opinion, ‘‘ the 
greatest stabilizer of the domestic market is for- 
eign business operated thru a combined selling 
agenecy’’ and gave a brief outline of the manner 
in which the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. is operating in behalf of its members. He 
believed that the subject should be fully dis- 
cussed and that those interested should select 
the plan best suited to their industry. He heart- 
ily endorsed the plan as outlined by the commit- 
tee of which Mr. Keith was chairman because he 
thought it very wise to submit a definite plan 
to be filled out later by those selected to do this 
work. He added: : 


The French are buying thru commissions and 
agencies. This will be discontinued on the part of 
the Government, but collective buying will continue 
not only in France but in every other country in 
Europe. Communities are establishing local purchas- 
ing boards to buy for the entire communities in the 
work of rehabilitation now in progress. All foreign 
nations are following France in this respect. Such 
combined buying must be met by combined selling. 
There is no other way to meet it. 


Mr. Walker declared that ‘‘the presence and 
visitation of President Wilson in Europe are 
building up pro-American sentiment which Amer- 
ican industries should not fail to capitalize,’’ 
and added: ‘‘American products in the future 
will be preferred and competition will be both 
less keen and less diffieult.’’ He referred par- 
ticularly to the vast increase in wages of labor 
in foreign countries, showing where in instances 
it was far greater than in the United States. He 
praised American methods of manufacture, trans- 
portation and other activities and believed that 
Americans for the first time in their lives, as a 
result of the passage of the Webb-Pomerene law, 
were ‘‘in position to compete in the markets 
of the world on an equitable basis with other 
countries, ’’ 

A. L, Clark, of Glenwood, Ark., and Vancouver, 
B. C., explained the activities of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. and extended an in- 
vitation to the Southern Pine Association to send 
a representative to the annual of that organiza- 


tion, to be held in San Francisco in February, 
saying he was authorized to take this course. 


Foreign Representation and Influence 


In response to questions Mr. Walker said that 
the attitude of the foreign buyer is not at all 
antagonistic to selling agencies, because of their 
desire to buy in a single account. He said there 
was some criticism in Australia and South Amer- 
ica of the Webb law and its provisions but that 
his bank and other agencies were conducting a 
propaganda disabusing the minds of people in 
those countries and showing them that ‘‘the 
fundamental idea back of this law is not to raise 
prices to the consumer but to reduce operating 
and selling costs and thereby reduce the cost to 
the foreign consumer.’’ 

He also suggested that in selecting foreign rep- 
resentatives the selling agencies in this country 
should not send men abroad who are too strongly 
impressed with the ability of America to put 
things over. He preferred representatives who 
could gain the confidence of foreign interests and 
thus secure their business, adding: 


There is a probability that those who have their own 
selling organizations in the foreign field will hold out, 
but in my opinion they will be knocking for admission 
before two years have expired, because they will see 
that their volume of business is being vastly increased 
thru the promotive activities of the selling company, 
One thousand uses for cement were found in this 
country thru promotive efforts of cement interests. 
These interests are preparing to do the same thing 
in the foreign field. It is up to you lumber manufac- 
turers to go and do likewise. 


Mr. Walker believes that ocean transportation 
will be available for lumber in due course. ‘‘ Lum- 
ber is a priority article,’’ he said. ‘‘The Ship- 
ping Board’s attitude is this: It wants to know 
what each industry requires in the way of ship- 
ping room. As soon as the pressing needs for 
food and other essentials are supplied there will 
be plenty of ocean shipping space for lumber and 
lumber products from America.’’ 


Trade With Southern Europe 


Nelson C. Brown, trade commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, heartily en- 
dorsed all that Mr. Walker said and then sub- 
mitted the following dealing specifically with 
Italy but bearing with equal force on the other 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean, from 
which he has recently returned: 


1. Italy normally imported about 1,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber and associated forest products at 
a cost of about $35,000,000. 

2. Austria supplied about 78 percent of the total 
importation to Italy, with the United States second 
with 12 percent and the remaining 10 percent fur- 
nished by Roumania, Russia, Sweden and a few others. 


3. The importation of lumber and forest products to 
Italy has increased 250 percent since 1880, indicating 
that the market is a growing one. The importation 
from this country has increased rapidly during this 
period. The development of Italy along industrial 
lines forecasts a continued demand in the future. 


4. The amount of lumber that Italy will require 
after the war will be from 3,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,- 
000 feet annually for the first three to five years. The 
whole Mediterranean section will need from 6,000,- 
000,000 to 10,000,000,000 feet annually. The amount 
is limited only by the available tonnage, shipping rates 
and the ability of these nations to pay for this large 
importation. 


h. Austria, the principal source of supply, will prob- 


ably be a much less important factor in supplying this 
market, because : 

(a) Overcutting of forests,in the past. 

(b) Serious political disturbances. 

(c) Heavy domestic demand for reconstructional 
work and general purposes. 

(d) The most important forests in eastern Austria 
and Hungary have been severely depleted during the 
successive advances and retreats of both the Russian 
and Austrian armies. 

(e) High stumpage charges and high labor wages. 

(f) Lack of adequate transportation and manufac- 
turing facilities. Both have been seriously disturbed 
and disorganized during the war. There are no stocks 
available for quick shipment. 

Russia, which has the largest forest area of any 
country and which had an important export trade to 
Germany, England, France, Italy ete., will be ,unable 
to reéngage in the export trade because of political 
and industrial prostration. Russia will not be a factor 
for at least five years. It is reported that the best 
areas east of the Baltic have been destroyed—esti- 
mated at 90,000,000 acres. 


6. The use of lumber in Italy and European coun- 
tries generally has been determined and governed more 
by custom and long usage than by suitability of the 
various kinds of lumber for each particular purpose. 


7. The requirements for reconstruction for Italy 
alone will be from 1,000,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 board 
feet annually for the next few years. 

8. American lumber has been able to compete suc- 
cessfully in normal times against Austrian and Baltic 
lumber, even in spite of much greater freight tariffs. 
This was due to several factors, chief of which were 
high stumpage values in competing countries and limi- 
tations of both size and quality. American lumber en- 
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tered these markets because it was in demand; not by 
virtue of any special exploitation. 


9. It is not considered advisable to attempt to 


change our standards of measure in order better to 


compete with other lumber exporting countries. The 
Italian market is already educated up to receiving 
lumber from all the Baltic countries and Russia, as 
well as from America cut in feet and inches. 

10. There is a great lack of uniformity and stand- 
ardization in the grading, manufacture and measure- 
ment in this group of countries. Lumber from this 
country is the only kind for which standard grades 
have been adopted for each species. Even in Sweden, 
with its highly developed lumber export trade, each 
mill has a different system of grading. 

11. Most of the American lumber sent to Italy in the 
past has been southern pine. A small percentage is 
composed of about 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 board feet of 
red gum and a smaller percentage of white oak. A 
few others have been introduced to the market, but 
their importation is extremely limited. These are 
Douglas fir, yellow poplar, tupelo, white pine, white 
ash, cottonwood, hickory and a few others. The im- 
portation of American lumber has made rapid advances 
in the last few decades. In certain periods Italy has 
received more yellow pine than any other country, ex- 
cepting England. 


Supplying Southern European Needs 

12. The domestic lumber production which normally 
supplied nearly one-half of the Italian requirements 
has been so seriously depleted by cutting for the war 
program that it will be an almost negligible factor 
after the war. It formerly consisted largely of white 
and red oaks, silver fir and spruce, chestnut, poplar and 
larch, with a miscellaneous variety of hardwoods of 
comparatively little importance. Italy is practically 
without coal and with their normal importation shut 
off and coal selling at from $75 to $140 a ton wood was 
resorted to. almost entirely for fuel purposes with the 
resultant exhaustion of an all-too-small timber supply. 

13. Aside from the needs for reconstruction Italy 
and other countries will require large quantities of 
lumber for her industries, especially ship building, car 
construction, furniture, flooring, box and crating 
stock, railway maintenance and general construction 
purposes. Altho old historically, Italy is young polit- 
ically. It has developed rapidly and has a great indus- 
trial future ahead of it. The war has greatly unified 
and strengthened the nation. No wood-using indus- 
tries have operated, nor has building of any kind been 
engaged in except for war purposes. Lumber stocks 
are wholly depleted in both retail and wholesale yards 
as well as at the factories themselves. 

14. No other country, or group of countries, is so 


well equipped and capacitated to supply the demand as 
is this country. The Baltic supplies only red wood and 
white wood, cut from planted forests which seldom 
produce any lumber ever 9 inches in width or 20 feet 
in length. No timber is above 6x6, and no clear stock 
is exported. There is no virgin timber available, ex- 
cept in remote districts of Russia. Austria supplies 
only white wood or spruce and Slavonian oak and 
beech. Roumania supplies same woods. 


Foreign Trade Customs 

15. Lumber will be sold and shipped direct to Italy 
and other Mediterranean” countries after the war, 
whereas formerly considerable business was done thru 
England. It was often even trans-shipped from Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam and Antwerp as well as from English 
ports. The establishment of American banks will 
greatly facilitate the business done direct. 

16. There is a definite and assured opportunity to 
increase the use of lumber in general as well as Amer- 
ican lumber in particular. The war has changed many 
methods founded on deep seated custom. Intelligent, 
tactful and well directed exploitation and advertising 
should accrue advantageously to the increased use of 
American lumber. 


17. Lumber can not be sold in Europe as in this 
country. Customs, manners and habits of the people 
must be given greater consideration. Political and 
social aspects, which sometimes seem of little im- 
portance here, are often of great consequence and 
assistance abroad. There is a distinct tendency in the 
direction of collective buying, aside from the factor 
of Governmental control and a desire to deal with 
large responsible selling organizations in this country. 


18. The per capita consumption is far below that of 
this country. As a result of the cutting off of the for- 
ests centuries ago substitute materials have been re- 
sorted to. However, even in countries of comparatively 
small and sparse timber, wood has proved to be indis- 
pensable for many purposes; for example, car con- 
struction. 

19. In arriving at an estimate of what these coun- 
tries will need in the way of lumber supply the fol- 
lowing factors must be taken into consideration : 

(a) The normal importation before the war. 

(b) The lack of importation for the 4-year period of 
the war. 

(c) The extraordinary demands arising from needs 
for physical reconstruction. 

(d) The exhaustion of the native forest resources 
which formerly contributed an important part of the 
total consumption. 

20. Portugal, Greece, Spain, Egypt, Turkey, the 
Balkans, as well as the northern African section, will 
be important markets for American lumber. 


21. Branding, other ways to improve products— 
Former methods indulged in which did not accrue to 
benefit and enlargement of our timber trade. 


Those who attended the meeting were: 


Peter Rosasco, president and general manager of the 
Bay Point Mill Co., Pinewood, Fla. 

Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

W. W. Wallace, secretary Fremont Lumber Co., Ro- 
chelle, La. 

J. L. Dantzler, president Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss 
Point, Miss. 

W. B. Archer, manager Foster Creek Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Stephenson, Miss. 

W. B. Van Landingham, manager yellow pine depart- 
ment Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Il. 

James Clark, Dallas, Tex. 

Allen Walker, foreign trade adviser Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York City. 

Frank R. Watkins, general sales agent Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City. 

R._ W. Wier, president Wier Longleaf Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

R._M. Hallowell, president Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La. 

M. B. Nelson, general sales manager Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas a ~ 

Charles Green, vice president and general manager 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

W. B. Roper, secretary North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

Charles Hill, Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New 
York City. 

ad Buchner, Freeman Smith Lumber Co., Millville, 

r 


F. W. Pettibone, Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss. 

B. D. Crum, Louisiana Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill. 

J. W. Wilson, sales manager C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss, 

W. L. Wilcoxson, sales manager J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Homochitto Lumber Co., Memphis. 

BE. J. Hurst, general sales manager J. J. Newman Lum- 

ber Co. and Homochitto Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 

Nelson C. Brown, trade commissioner, Department of 
Commerce, U. s. Govt., Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Clark, Dallas, Tex. 

Eli Weiner, president Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex. 

C, R. Burgoyne, sales manager Bagdad Land & Lumber 
Co., Bagdad, Fla. 

J. EK. Rhodes, secretary-manager Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 

C. 8S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City. 

rom E. Kendall, Ferry Hanly Advertising Co., Wena 
“ity, Mo. 





NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY ANNUAL 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Reconstruction was the 
chief topic of the seventh annual meeting of the 
New York State Forestry Association, held in the 
State Education Building here today. Three ses- 
sions had been scheduled by A. B. Rechnagel, of 
Albany, who was in charge of the arrangements 
for the conference, for morning, afternoon, and 
evening. The first was devoted to reports of offi- 
cers, reports of committees, and adoption of reso- 
lutions. 

‘President Herbert S. Carpenter, of New York, 
pointed out that forestry ig interlocked with public 
welfare, and that it is inevitable that the State will 
become more and more a factor in its successful ad- 
ministration, because any industry which locks up 
capital for perhaps forty to sixty years to produce 
profits is not going to invite private investment. 
Vast forest areas at the headwaters of rivers which 
provide the country’s water supply, he said, are 
suffering denudation, and the association forms a 
forum for the discussion of ideas helpful in the 
formation of a policy to protect such natural re- 
sources. He asked for consideration of a plan to 
provide public recreational ground in the Adiron- 
dacks, to serve as a memorial commemorating the 
victory for world liberty. 

Following the president’s address, Dr. E. H. 
Hall, secretary and treasurer; Prof. Samuel N. 
Spring and W. G. Howard, auditors; and the busi- 
ness and nominating committees presented their re- 
ports, The following officers were then reélected 
for the coming year: 

President—H. 8S. Carpenter, New York City. 

Secretary-treasurer—Dr. BE. H. Hall, New York City. 

Executive committee—George N. Ostrander, Glen 
Falls, president, Empire State Forest Products Asso- 


ciation ; and O. H. Van Norden, New York, Camp Fire 
Club of America. 


Afternoon Session 

O. H. Van Norden, representing the Camp Fire 
Club, was asked to take the chair. The session 
then opened with an address by Dean Hugh P. 
Baker, of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University, on ‘‘ Forestry and Recon- 
struction in New York,’’ in which he spoke of the 
large opportunities during reconstruction and urged 
conservation of the forest resources of the United 
States. Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer, of the department 
of forestry at Carnell University, had for his sub- 
ject ‘‘Forestry as a Rural Community Project.’’ 
He said that 20 percent of the farm area of New 
York was in woodlots and that in the aggregate 
there was a large amount of timber on such wood- 
lots, of which about 46 percent was saw timber, 
altho little of this class of forest product reaches 
the general market. He urged that development of 
such woodlots be encouraged by securing a market 
for the timber thru codperative marketing of the 
timber by the farmers, particularly to local users, 
thus putting into effect a policy of perpetuation 





HERBERT S. CARPENTER, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 
Reélected President 


thru use, and giving the farmer owner a return, 
An informal discussion on reconstruction methods 
was given by George N. Ostrander. 

Resolutions were adopted commending the offi- 
cers for their service during the war; recommend- 
ing a broad State policy for the economic use of 
forest lands and removal of the State constitutional 
prohibition preventing such effective use; that a 
committee to formulate such a policy be composed 
of representatives of the conservation commission, 
New York State College of Forestry, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York State Forestry Association, the 
Association for the Protection of the Adirondacks, 
and Empire State Forest Products Association; en- 
dorsing the policy of water power development 
formulated by the conservation commission in its 
report for 1918; and urging adequate reforestation 
at the headwaters of streams to be impounded by 
storage dams. 

Evening Session 


At the evening session, Director James W. Tou- 
mey, Yale School of Forestry, emphasized the dif- 
ference between thrift and saving and the need of 
wise use of forests as a means of conservation. He 
also advocated the employment of soldiers and boy 
scouts for exterminating blister rust on grain and 
trees to aid towards the preservation of forests. 
An address was given by Charles Van Merrick, 
architect; and James E. West, chief scout execu- 


tive of the Boy Scouts of America, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Road to Tomorrow.’’ Clinton G. Abbott, editor 
and confidential secretary representing Hon. George 
D. Pratt, State conservation commissioner, gave a 
talk, illustrated with moving pictures, showing the 
yearly loss which resulted from the destruction by 
such larger animals as cats of the insect devouring 
birds and other small animals which might live to 
be useful in freeing the fields and forests of insects 
harmful to the trees. 





PROTEST RAILROAD YARD REMOVAL 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Jan, 21.—Thru the activity of 
L. P. Lewin, chairman of a committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club which was named to in- 
vestigate a protest of lumbermen of this city 
against the contemplated removal from this city of 
the break-up yards of the Queen & Crescent rail- 
way system, and locate them at Erlanger, Ky., 
about ten miles south of the Ohio River, a confer- 
ence of the mayor and other city officials, as well 
as representatives of the Lumbermen’s club, the 
Business Men’s Club and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was held with District Director Worcester, 
of the Railroad Administration, on the general 
subject of the improvement of Cincinnati terminal 
facilities, both freight and passenger. 


In reply to a direct question from Mr. Lewin, 
Mr. Worcester said that only one of three pro- 
posed plans for the Cincinnati improvements con- 
templated the removal of the Queen & Crescent 
yards to Erlanger, and that the argument in favor 
of that plan was that the change would call for 
the expenditure of but $6,000,000 at Erlanger, 
while to give the same ground space to the yards in 
Cincinnati would cost at least $29,000,000. 

The lumbermen are interested because the addi- 
tional ground that would be taken in Cincinnati 
would break up their colony along the Millcreek 
Valley and force them to secure new locations at 
great expense. However, it seems that the domi- 
nant opinion of railroad men is that the yards 
should go to Erlanger, and that less delay in the 
transfer of cars from the main line to their desti- 
nations would occur if the trains are broken up 
outside the city limits. It is cited that every other 
railroad has located yards outside the city. 

Mr, Lewin and his committee will have their re- 
port ready for the next meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club the first Monday evening of February. 





THE HOME is the most powerful magnet for at- 
tracting savings that ever has been invented. And 
speaking of magnets, the home fireside will do more 
than anything else to keep the young folks near 
you in your old age. 
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Standardization of | 
Pulley Sizes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Members of the 
standardization committee of the International 
Belting Conference met in Cleveland, recently, 
with the large power motor committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Manufacturers, 
which organized under the name of the Electric 
Power Club. 

The subject of discussion was standardization 
of pulley sizes, with particular reference to se- 
curing the general adoption of more liberal di- 
mensions, on behalf of the belting interests. 

J. M. Hipple, industrial division engineer of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manuafcturing Co. 
and chairman of the Large Power Motor Com- 
mittee, took the lead in the conference in behalf 
of the motor manufacturers, with Howard Ehr- 
lich, editor of Electrical Review, also participat- 
ing; while for the belting manufacturers the dis- 
cussion was led by E. C. Battersby, sales manager 
of the Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose Co. 

The general attitude of many of the motor man- 
ufacturers was expressed in the following state- 
ment, prepared previous to the Cleveland meet- 
ing: 

+ rom a study of the present standards, and 
from inquiries made among members, it would 
appear that there are two faults, in the main, 
with our present standards. First, the diame- 
ters thrucut the middle range of sizes are too 
large, and the length could be adjusted to ad- 
vantage to use belts in even-inch sizes, with a 
rational allowance for additional width of pulley. 
Roughly speaking, it appears that the pulleys 
are 1 inch too large in diameter, and the faces 
should be expressed in fractions of an inch to 
correspond to even-inch belt widths. 

‘*One of the points to be considered in any 
standard line-up of pulleys is the belt speed ob- 
tained with a given horsepower rating at differ- 
ent standard speeds, That is to say, a user de- 
siring to replace a 4-pole motor by a 6-pole motor 
should get the advantage of the reduced speed of 
the motor. by having a smaller pulley furnished, 
roughly, in proportion to the reduction in speed.’’ 

In pursuance of the above suggestions, the fol- 
lowing changes were proposed as in line with 
motor manufacturers’ and users’ requirements. 


TABLE I roposed 
Present Standard 
Standard forA.C. Width 
Cc, and D. C, of 
H.P., R.P.M. H.P. R.P.M. Motors Motors Belt 
- 1,700 fis -* BYx 24% 2 
2 1,700 1 1,150 4x 3 BYx 2% 2 
3 1,700 2 1,150 4x 3 4x3% 3 
5 1,700 g 1,150 5x 4 4x BY 3 
7% 1,700 1,150 6x 4 5 x3 Z 3 
10 1,700 7% 1,150 7x 5 6 x4% 4 
15 1,700 10 ,150 8x 6 7 x6 5 
20 1,700 15 1,150 9x 7 8 x 6% 6 
25 1,700 20 1,150 10x 8 8 x 6% 6 
30 1,700 25 1,150 11x10 9 x™% 7 
40 1,700 30 1,150 12x11 10 x 8% 8 
50 1,700 40 1,180 —s aecee 1l x 9% 9 
60 

50 1,150 13x12 12 x10 10 

60 1,200 83s ov 008 12 x1l% a2 

75 1,150 14x12 14 xll% ai 

100 1,150 16x13 16 x13 12 


It is, of course, impracticable in any rational 
line-up to make the ratio of pulley diameters 
exactly proportional to speed; but, for the sizes 
given above, belt speeds over the pulleys of 4- 
pole and 6-pole motors would bear the following 
relations: 


TABLE IL Percentage of 
Belt xR at 
Belt Speed Belt Speed 1,160 R.P.M. 
F.P.M, at F.P.M, at to Belt Speed 
H.P. 1,700 R.P.M. 1,150 R.P.M. at 1,700 R.P.M. 
1 1,560 1,050 67.5 
2 1,560 1,200 W7 
3 1,780 1,200 67.5 
1,780 1,500 $4.5 
1% 2230 1,800 81.5 
10 2,675 2,100 78 
15 8,110 2,400 W7 
20 8,560 2,400 67.5 
25 3,560 2,700 81 
30 4,000 3,000 15 
40 4,460 3,300 74 
50 4,890 3,600 74 
60 8,600 
75 4,200 
100 4,800 


After a very friendly, impartial discussion, in 
which the belting men urged the desirability of 
increasing rather than decreasing pulley sizes, 
the following was tentatively suggested by them: 


TABLD Ill Proposed 

Amended 

Present Standard 

Standard forA.C. Width 

D. CG. and D, C, of 
H.P. R.P.M. H.P. R.P.M. Motors Motors Belt 
1 1,700 % i! err 31%4x 2% 2 
2 1,700 1 1,150 4x 8 34x 2% 2 
3 1,700 2 1,150 4x 3 4x8 3 
5 1,700 3 1,150 5x 4 4x4 4 
7% 1,700 5 1,150 6x 4 56 x5 5 
10 1,700 7% 1,150 7x 5 6 x6 6 
15 1,700 10 1,150 8&x 6 8 x6 6 
20 1,700 15 1,150 9x 7 . az 7 
25 1,700 20 1,150 Ox 8 8 x Ha 8 
30 1,700 25 1,150 11x10 9 x8 8 
40 1,700 30 1,150 12x11 10 x of 8 
50 1,700 40 1,150 seve x10 10 
60 1,700 50 1,150 18x12 12 x13 12 
60 ST) ae 14 x13 12 
75 1,150 14 14 x15 14 
100 1,150 16: 16 x15 14 


On the basis of the horsepowers, motor speeds, 
pulley sizes and belt widths given in the above 
table, the belt speeds at 1,700 and 1,150 r. p. m. 
and their relation to each other would figure out 
exactly as follows. For actual operation these 
would naturally be further standardized as in 
Table II. 

TABLE IV 
*Percentage of 


Beit Seed 1,150 


*Belt Speed Ka x Speed R.P.M. to Belt 
at 


F.P.M. at P.M, Speed at 

H.P 1,700 R.P.M, 1,150 R.P.M. 1,700 R.P.M. 
1 1,550 1,050 67.7 
2 1,550 1,200 W714 
3 1,780 1,200 67.4 
5 1,780 1,500 $4.5 
1% 2,220 1,805 $L.3 
10 2,670 2,380 89.1 
15 3,560 2,380 66.8 
20 3,560 2,380 66.8 
25 3,560 2,725 76.5 
30 4,030 %,010 * 74.6 
40 4,450 3,610 81.1 
50 5,340 3,610 67.6 
60 5,340 4,210 73.8 
75 6,230 4,210 67.5 
100 6,230 4,815 17.2 


*Figured at exact ratios as a og discussion ‘as to 
standard speeds and ratios. 

As members of the motor manufacturers’ com- 
mittee were not in entire agreement as to the 
standards which they would approve, and the 
belting men also felt that it would be well to 
have further consultation before making definite 
recommendations, an agreement was reached not 
to present either a separate or joint report to the 
Electric Power Club, then in session, but to hold 
this in abeyance until after a further conference 
could be held in Chicago. 

Meanwhile, careful consideration will be given 
to the subject both by the standardization com- 
mittee of the International Belting Conference 
and the large power motor committee of the Elec- 
tric Power Club, and it seems probable that a 
substantial agreement will be reached. 

It is fortunate that the members of the Inter- 
national Belting Conference found an opportu- 
nity to be officially represented at this meeting of 
the Electric Power Club and to present their 
views of the pulley question. Had the motor 
manufacturers, thru their committee, and 
later in general session, adopted new standards 
reducing pulley sizes, it would have complicated 
a situation already diflicult for belting manufac- 
turers, whereas a material improvement now 
seems certain. 

The standardization committee has justified its 
existence, but in order to complete the task taken 
up at Cleveland, Secretary J. HK. Montgomery 
says it will need a continuance of the help given 
by members of other committees, and also the 
active assistance of belting manufacturers gen- 
erally. A questionnaire designed to bring out 
actual service conditions affecting the sizes of 
pulleys and belts, and their speeds, will be mailed 
to members of the International Belting Con- 
ference and.also reproduced for the benefit of 
any belting, pulley or accessory manufacturer, 
or branch office manager, engineer or salesman 
who does not receive it in the regular course. 

The committee earnestly requests that answers 
to this questionnaire be returned as soon as pos- 
sible and particular attention be given to cases 
in which the required horsepower could not be 
satisfactorily delivered by belting under the con- 
ditions prescribed in Table I. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 18.—The Loggers’ In- 
formation Association of Puget Sound, with offices 
in the Hoge Building, Seattle, held its annual meet- 
ing Jan. 11, and elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President—T,. Jerome, Merrill & Ring Logging Co., 
Seattle. 

Vice president and manager—H. B. Chinn, Chinn 
Timber Co., Seattle. 

Secretary—H. A. Lightner, Goodyear Logging Co., 
Seattle. 

The trustees chosen are: 

BE. G. English, English Lumber Co., Seattle, and 
Lyman Timber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; W. J. Chis- 
holm, Merrill & Ring Logging Co., Seattle; T, 
liams, yond Valley Logging Co., Everett; L. G,. 
Horton, Northwest Logging Co., Seattle; J. L. Bridge, 
Sound Timber Co., Seattle; Pat McCoy, McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co., Bellingham ; George H. Webb, Snow Creek 
Logging Co., Seattle. 

Action was taken toward finding positions for 
the soldiers returning from the army who were 
formerly employed in the logging camps. The 
association maintains employment offices for its 
own members only, at Seattle and Bellingham, and 
probably will establish an employment agency at 
Everett. in the near future. Thru these employ- 
ment offices employees for thirty-five logging con- 
cerns on Puget Sound are hired. A special effort 
will be made to give work to returned soldiers. 
The association was formed in September, 1917, 
and, as its name indicates, it furnishes its mem- 
bers with all kinds of information needed in the 
logging industry and pertaining to it, and par- 
ticularly that affecting the industry on Puget 
Sound. 





Veneer and Box Men 
Organize 


New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 21.—At a meeting of 
veneer and box manufacturers held here this morn- 
ing at the St. Charles Hotel a temporary organ- 
ization was effected of a new association, as yet 
unnamed, which will be affiliated with the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. W. B. 
Morgan of the Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., was chosen chairman of the tentative associa- 
tion and appointed the following committee on by- 
laws and constitution: Robert H. Martin, of the 
Martin & Son Box Veneer Cutters, Meridian, 
Miss.; T, F. Morris, Anderson-Tully Co., Mem- 
phis; W. T. Neal, T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, 
Ala.; V. F. Price, Price Veneer & Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Miss., and F, E. Carlyle, W. H. Gillen 
Veneer Co., Jackson, Ala. The committee is to 
report at a meeting to be held in New Orleans 
within the next thirty days, when a permanent or- 
ganization will be effected. While being affiliated 
and codperating with the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, the veneer cutters’ 
association will operate independently, tho using 
the facilities of the hardwood organization. 

Today’s meeting was presided over by Mr. Mor- 
gan, who stated its purpose and asked for discus- 
sion of whether the veneer manufacturers in or- 
ganizing should build up a totally independent 
organization with its own bureaus and facilities or 
accept the offer of the hardwood association to 
affiliate and use its facilities. The question was 
discussed by Ralph L. Jurden, of the Penrod- 
Jurden Co., Memphis; E. H. Defebaugh, of Chi- 
cago, who served as temporary secretary, and J. M. 
Pritchard, of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The proposition to affiliate 
was adopted, on condition that satisfactory finan- 
cial arrangements could be made. 

A discussion followed as to who should be eligi- 
ble to membership in the veneer association. It 
was voted the sense of the meeting that concerns 
operating box making plants and using their own 
veneer product largely should be excluded from 
membership because of the possibility of conflicting 
interests. 

A general discussion of prevailing trade and 
manufacturing conditions followed, after which the 
meeting adjourned. Among those present were: 
W. B. Morgan, Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

A. G. Shollar, Crockett & Shollar, Bay Minette, Ala. 

D. B. Hogan, McDavid Veneer Co., Brewton, Ala. 
ew ade Roseland Veneer & Package Co., Rose- 
ee Morris, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis. 


G. O. Warland, Evansville Veneer Co., Evansville, Ind. 
C,_B. Ashbrook, Mississippi Veneer Co., Sandersville, 


Miss. 

J Lindsay, jr., John Lindsay Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 

J. EA Overstreet, Beaumont Veneer Works, Beaumont, 


SS. 

L. D. Hammett, Fain-Fagin Lumber Co., Mahned, Miss. 

A, Carlyle, Gillen Veneer Co., Jackson, Ala. 
un McFadden, State Line Veneer Co., Nicholson, 

ss. 

KR. KE. Ames, Pioneer Lumber Co., Georgetown, Miss. 

C. W. Ames, Bogalusa Veneer Co. and Pioneer Box Co., 
Georgetown, Miss. 

a. Wilson, Hazlehurst Box Factory, Hazlehurst, 
Miss. 

N. Jensen, Yupon Veneer Co., Baton Rouge, La. 

J. H. Hinton, McComb City, Miss. 

A. D. Watson, Meridian Veneer Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Robt. H. Martin, Martin & Son Box Veneer Cutters 
and W. G. Martin Veneer Co., Bluff Springs, Fla. 

M. J. Blair, Blair Veneer Co., North Troy, Vt. 

Ralph L, Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis. 

KR. L. MeMillan, Neal Veneer Co., Brewton, Ala., and 
Blounstown, Ala. 

W. M. White, White Veneer & Manufacturing Co., Moss 
Point, Miss. 

W. T. Neal, T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 

bem < Price, Price Veneer & Lumber Co., Columbia, 

ss. 





MEMPHIS COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL MEET 


MeEmpHIs, TENN., Jan. 16.—The John M. Woods 
Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of south- 
ern hardwoods, held its annual meeting at the of- 
fices of the corporation here on Jan. 14. At this 
meeting the board of directors received a letter 
from E. D. Walker, of Cambridge, Mass., who has 
been treasurer of the corporation since it was or- 
ganized, resigning his office upon the advice of his 
doctor, because of ill health. The board of di- 
rectors regretfully relieved him of his duties, and 
went on record as expressing appreciation of the 
very able and efficient manner in which he has 
served the corporation during the eight years he 
has been treasurer, and hoping that they would 
have the benefit of Mr. Walker’s advice and coun- 
sel on the board for many years to come. In this 
connection it will be remembered that Mr. Walker 
was on the National Hardwood inspection rules 
committee, which made strenuous efforts to bring 
about standardization of hardwood grading rules. 

The following officers were elected for the year: 
John M. Woods, of Boston, president; W. E. Cham- 
berlin, Boston, vice president; M. E. Philbrick, 
Boston, secretary-treasurer; R. H. Goodspeed, Mem- 
phis, manager. 
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NATIONAL BODY REVIEWS EXPORT CONDITIONS 


Association Annual Meeting Discusses Overseas Trade Problems—Ocean Rates, Japanese Oak Importations 
and Restrictive British Measures Given Full Attention—Comprehensive Resolutions 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—The National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association opened its annual 
meeting at the St. Charles Hotel this morning 
with what is said to be a record breaking attend- 
ance. President Frank F. Fee, of the Fee-Cray- 
ton Co., Dermott, Ark., presided. His annual ad- 
dress reviewed general trade conditions for the 
last year and dwelt upon the association’s pros- 
perous condition and continuous growth of mem- 
bership. 

Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, of Baltimore, 
devoted part of his report to association statistics 
and part to discussion of trade problems, past and 
pending, including American export restrictions, 
British import restrictions and the American 
merchant marine. In conclusion he presented 
several highly important recommendations which 
were referred to special committees for consid- 
eration and action at this meeting. 

Frank Tiffany, of Leamington, England, the as- 
sociation’s foreign representative, delivered a 
notable report on the trade situation overseas, its 
developments during the year and its outlook for 
the early future. This review covered both the 
United Kingdom and that part of the continent 
under Allied control. He explained the British 
import restrictions in detail and described their 





MAURICE J.DUKES, PHILADELPHIA ; 


JOHN L. ALCOCK, BALTIMORE ; 








committee’s report, which dealt with the Ship- 
ping Board operations, stressed the importance of 
handling American shipments in American bot- 
toms and outlined certain requirements with the 
suggestion that a special committee be appointed 
to present them to the Shipping Board. 

Chairman W. W. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Co., 
Cincinnati, of the committee on importation of 
hardwoods, again brought up the subject of 
Japanese oak, which just prior to the war was 
being imported in considerable quantities, prin- 
cipally to Pacific coast markets. American hard- 
wood exporters and manufacturers are watching 
this competitor closely. Figures read at today’s 
meeting showed that Japanese oak to the value of 
£184,011 sterling entered United Kingdom mar- 
kets in 1914. The same markets as late as 1917 
received £18,081 sterling in value of this wood 
despite war conditions and restrictions. Early 
adjournment was taken this afternoon to per- 
mit the committees to meet and attend to their 
tasks. Election and resolutions come tomorrow, 
when two sessions probably will be held. 

Ocean freight rates constitute one of the livest 
conversational topics among the members in at- 
tendance. They were pronounced virtually pro- 
hibitive by one exporter. As an example he cited 
a current rate of $3 a hundred pounds on oak 


R. 8S. HUDDLESTON, NEW YORK; 


chasing Committee,” which lumber is not needed nor 
used for war constructive purposes at this time but 
is exported thru the British mission traffic executive 
to Great Britain for commercial purposes solely ; and 


WHEREAS, The result of this system which controls 
all exports of lumber from the United States to Great 
Britain is the loss of our American export trade the 
building of which has called for the enterprise and 
efforts of the American exporter thru many years; and 

WHEREAS, The United States provides the money for 
this business as the volume of exchange is in its favor 
and our lumber forms the basis of the export trans- 
actions of the foreign timber control of London; and 

WuHereEas, No further necessity exists for the con- 
tinuance of the “Allied Purchasing Committee’s” joint 
action for the buying of timber in the United States 
for war purposes and no other nation should be per- 
mitted to exploit one of our most valuable national 
resources ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association hereby protests in 
the most solemn manner against the policy of the War 
Trade Board and the Department of Commerce in aid- 
ing, consenting or permitting any longer unjust, unfair 
and vicious “‘war-time system” thru which any one 
agency may be permitted to control the export lumber 
business of the United States to Great Britain. 


Another resolution urges the Washington Gov- 
ernment to request the British and other Allied 
Governments to remove all restrictions governing 
the import of American lumber into the respective 
countries so that lumbermen may resume their 
regular business. 

A third resolution urges the Government to ex- 


HARVEY M. DICKSON, BALTIMORE; 


DIRECTOR, TREASURER, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, RESPECTIVELY, OF NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


operation and effects in specific cases of interest 
to association members. The British import con- 
troller is still in power and exercising full control 
over timber imports to the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Tiffany also discussed the invasion of European 
markets by Japanese oak, a trade development in 
which American hardwood exporters are deeply 
interested. 

Chairman R. 8. Huddleston, of the Huddleston- 
Marsh Co., New York, presented the transporta- 
tion committee report, and the chairman of the 
membership committee, Edward Barber, of How- 
ard & Barber, Cincinnati, submitted a long re- 
port showing a marked membership gain for the 
year. He suggested the exercise of care in ad- 
mission of new members, explaining that while 
numerical strength was desirable it was impor- 
tant also that the association personnel be main- 
tained on the highest levels of quality, charac- 
ter, responsibility and reputation. 

Chairman R. H. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Ine.), 
Memphis, reported for the arbitration committee 
that not a single case had come up for arbitra- 
tion during the year, a noteworthy and encourag- 
ing indication of the harmony and good feeling 
that prevailed. ; 

Holger A. Roppel, of Baltimore, presented his 
report as association auditor. ; 

Chairman John Alcock, Alcock & Co., Balti- 
more, reported for the marine insurance commit- 
tee that, owing to war conditions and resultant 
high rates, no marine contract had been closed 
as yet. He added that G. A. Farber, of Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., a member of the 
committee, is taking up the matter of a blanket 
contract covering all members direct with over- 
seas insurers. , 

Mr. Alcock also presented the merchant marine 


from one American port which had a pre-war rate 
on the same wood of 12 to 20 cents a hundred. 


PROTEST BRITISH LUMBER CONTROL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
NEw Orweans, La., Jan. 23.—The National 
Lumber Export Association adjourned its conven- 
tion late this afternoon after electing officers and 
adopting several important resolutions. The offi- 
cers elected were: 


President—Edward Barber, Cincinnati. 

First vice president—-R, 8S. Huddleston, New York. 
Second vice president-——-G. A. Farber, Memphis. 
Treasurer—John L. Alcock, Baltimore, 


Harvey M. Dickson was reappointed secretary by 
the board of managers, which also retained Frank 
Tiffany, of Lemington, England, as foreign repre- 
sentative. 

New members of the board of directors are M. J. 
Dukes, Philadelphia; E. A. Lang, Chicago; R. L. 
Jurden, Memphis, and Lucas E. Moore, New Or- 
leans. 

The most important resolution which was ordered 
wired to the War Trade Board after its unanimous 
adoption follows in full: 


Wuereas, The War Trade Board and the War Indus- 
tries Board have removed all restrictions from the 
exportation of timber, lumber and wood products from 
the United States for the reason that no necessity now 
exists for their continuance ; and 

WueEreEAs, The British Government still maintains 
its war-time restrictions on all imports of lumber into 
Great Britain and requires a permit to import from 
each American exporter, at the same time refusing to 
grant it; and 

Wuereas, The timber controller and the board of 
timber control of Great Britain, composed wholly of 
London lumber dealers, have bought and continue to 
buy large quantities of lumber in the United States, in 
accordance with the rules adopted by the “Allied Pur- 


pedite the building of an American merchant 
marine and to ‘‘ increase the steamship service from 
southern ports to foreign countries, particularly to 
Kuropean destinations, first, in order to relieve 
congestion at eastern ports, and, second, to avoid 
the needlessly long haul to eastern ports on such 
commodities as are more convenient to southern 
ports.’’ It asks further for immediate reduction 
of ‘‘present prohibitive ocean rates’’ and the ‘e- 
moval ‘‘as soon as possible of all artificial control 
of ocean rates and steamer space.’’ 

A fourth urges immediate provision for issuance 
of thru export bills of lading on lumber and forest 
products and establishment of ‘‘equitable port 
charges at all ports of export.’’ 

A fifth favors the return as early as practicable 
to private ownership and operation of railroads, 
merchant marine and all other public utilities. 





CARPENTERS ARE MADE, NOT BORN 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Jan. 20.—‘‘ You bet I’m a 
ship carpenter,’’ a rather unpromising applicant 
for a job at the ship building yard of the G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation replied to the 
usual query of Foreman Jim Robinson. 

‘*What can you do?’’ Robinson countered, with 
the skepticism born of years of dealing with job 
hunters. 

‘*Anything a ship carpenter does,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘How long have you worked at the trade?’’ 

**A couple o’ months.’’ 

‘*Son,’’ said the veteran ship builder, ‘‘ship 
carpentry ain’t like love, or eatin’; it don’t jest 
come natural like. Next!’’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Northern Manufacturers Issue Call for Their Annual—Retailers’ and Foresters’ Conventions Announced— 
Association Offers a Program for Four Days 


Western 


28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 
New Orlcans, La. 
28—Northern Pine 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
28—Ohio State Forestry Society, Columbus, Ohio. 
28-29—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 29—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Midwinter meeting. 
Jan. 29—St. Maurice Forest Protective Association 

(Ltd.), Windsor Hotel, Quebec, Que. 
29-31—-Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

29-81—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 

contractors to form national association. Hotel 

Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan, 80-81—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jan. 80-31—Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jan. 81—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
81—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 4-5—Michigan Ketail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 4-6—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 5-6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 5-6—Southeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, lowa Hotel, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Feb. 5-6—Canadian ~;~~ gga Association, 
of Trade, St. John, 

Feb. 5-7—West Virginia ale & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers Association, Farr Hotel, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 6—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber 
of Commerce, Raleigh, N. C 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 

Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

8—Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County, Hotel Astor, New York. 
11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 

King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feb, 12—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Clinton. 

12—Central Association Lumber & Sash & 

Salesmen, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 

Feb, 12-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga, Quarterly meeting. 

12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Feb. 18-14—Central lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, lowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Feb, 19-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. 

Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ 

ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. 

20-21—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn, 

Feb. 2 ardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Grunewald New Orleans, La. 


Jan, 


Jan. Manufacturers’ Association, 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. New 


Associa- 


Association, 


Board 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. roars 


Feb. Door 


Feb. 


Kr Asso- 





Feb. 





Hotel, 


Feb. 24-27—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Feb. 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 


ington Restaurant, Newark, 
Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
25-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 
March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 
March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 
March —New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 
March 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber 

Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 
April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
veston, Tex. 
April 14-16—-Lumber Congress, Chicago. 
April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 
June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Chicago. 


Feb. Grunewald 


Retail Lumbermen’s 


Imperial 


Dealers’ 


Gal- 





SOUTHERN RETAIL DEALERS TO MEET 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 20.—At a recent meeting 
of the officers and directors of the Southern Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, it was decided to hold 
the: ninth annual meeting at the Hotel Chisca in 
Memphis, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 20 and 21. 
Steps were taken to assure an interesting program 
and a. large attendance, according to V. R. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer. 








NORTHERN LUMBERMEN CALL ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—Call is issued 
for the annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which will take place Tues- 
day, Jan. 28, at 2:30 >. m., at the Hotel Radisson 
in this city. In addition to the regular business 
program it is expected that the association will 
hear a talk by Frank J. Pollay, representing the 
division of public works and construction develop- 
ment of the United States Department of Labor. 

Members of the association have been invited to 
gather at the Hotel Radisson again on Feb. 1, at 
2:30 p. m., to hear from Nelson C. Brown, of the 
lumber trade commission, recently returned from 
his investigation of the lumber markets of Italy, 
Spain, Greece and northern Africa. Mr. Brown 
was here with other members of the commission 
when it was starting out on its work about two 
years ago. 


WESTERNERS ANNOUNCE PROGRAM 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Here is the program 
—it may be altered in a few minor details later— 
of the sixteenth annual conference of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society, to be held Feb. 19-22 at 
Shriners’ Hall, the Mosque (just a few doors from 
the Owyhee Hotel, the association’s headquarters) , 
in Boise, Idaho: 


Wednesday, Feb. 19, 10:00 A. M. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors at the Owyhee Hotel 


Wednesday, Feb. 19, 2:00 P. M. 

This session will be devoted es to a discus- 
sion of problems in retailing fuel. Everyone inter- 
ested in the fuel business should attend. 

Under the title—‘‘Coal Marines’’—R,. W. Franklin will 

discuss the following subjects and others: Coal Con- 

version by Carriers; Coal Claims Declined and 

Why ; Overloading of Cars; Dealers’ Lawful Rights ; 

Carriers’ Liability ; How to Insure Prompt Payment 

of Claims; Proper Handling of Car from Mine to 

Bin; Need of Organization. 

. H. Smith of Boise, Idaho, will discuss “Cost-Finding 

in the Fuel Business.” 

“Old Man” Stone of Nampa, Idaho, will spill a few 
facts under the title, “Passing the Buck.” 

Discussion and decision—definite action. 


a eee Feb, 20, 9:45 A. .M. 


Conner, President Western Retail Lum- 
Sacramento, Cal, 
“A Prediction” —A. L, 


Here "== -ENx-Mayor W. J. 





- 


é 


Address—F. 
bermen’s Pete iation, 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 
Porter, Spokane, Wash. 
“Where Do We Go From 
Hindley, Spokane, Wash, 
Appointment of Committees :— 
esolutions; Auditing; Nominations ; 
ference. 
Announcements. 


Thursday, Feb. 20, 2:00 P. M. 
“Our Business a Few Years Hence’—I. G. 
Lewiston, Idaho. 
“Merchandising Homes’—F, H, Beckmann, Sales Mgr. 
Tuolumne Lumber Co.,, Modesto, Cal. 


1920 Con- 


Kjosness, 





“The Trade Acceptance—Its Benefit to the Retail 
Merchant” ——-, Banker. 
Adjournment. 


Thursday Evening 

Big time at the Natatorium, with the compliments of 
the Boise Lumbermen. Water Carnival—Swimming 
Races — Music — Vaudeville — Dancing — Buffet 
Luncheon, 

Friday, Feb. 21, 10:00 A. M. 

“The Red Cedar Shingle’—J. 8. Williams, Secretary 
Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 
Seattle, Wash 

“Terms of Sale’—C. B. Murphy, Salt Lake, Utah, 

“Coéperation Between Manufacturer and Retailer’— 
). D. Kingsley, Trade Extension Committee, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Adjournment for Lunch. 


Friday, Feb. 21, 2:00 p. m 

“Advertising That Creates Demand”’—Robt. 
Logan, Utah. 

“Canning Sunshine with Corn, Cows, Pigs and Poul- 
try’—‘Farmer” C, L. Smith, Union Pacific System, 
Portland, Oregon. 

“A Privilege and a Duty’—Vice-President B. J. Boor- 
man, Great Falls, Mont. 

Reports of Committees, 

Immediately following adjournment there will be a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Friday Evening 
Hoo-Hoo Concatenation for the men, 
Theater party for the ladies with the compliments of 

the Boise Lumbermen,. 
Saturday, Feb. 22, 9:30 a. m. 

Annual Meeting Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 
Report of Presiient—F,. E. Robbins. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer—A. LL. 
Hlection of Directors. 
Adjournment, 

At 10:45 a, m, Saturday a special train will take 
all visiting delegates to see the Boise Payette 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Emmett, Idaho, where 
luncheon will be served with the compliments of 
the company. The return trip to Boise will be 


Anderson, 


Porter. 


made in time to enjoy a Washington Birthday 
During the dinner hour each day 


dinner dance. 


of the conference the Owyhee Hotel will furnish 
music¢ so that delegates may enjoy dancing if they 
wish, 


TWO EASTERN EVENTS ANNOUNCED 

New York, Jan. 20.—Reports indicate that the 
sixteenth ‘‘ Victory’’ dinner of the Building Mate- 
rial Men’s Association of Westchester County, 
which is to be held at the Hotel Astor Feb. 8, will 
be one of the most successful affairs in the associa- 
tion’s history. The dinner committee consists of 
John F. Mahlstedt, chairman; W. B. Hoffman, 
Edward P. Hanyen, Francis J. Fowler and Albert 
See. This association has elected its new officers, 
as follows: 

President—J. Albert Mahlstedt, New Rochelle. 

Vice president—W. B. Hoffman, White Plains. 

Treasurer—Albert See, Pleasantville. 

Secretary—Tracy Cowen, New Rochelle. 

Directors—Abram H. Slater, Port Chester; George 
Ii. Kapp, Mount Vernon; Robert Haviland, Chap- 
paqua; Louis F. Washburne, Ossining; Hugh Mc- 
Donald, Scarsdale. 

The annual dinner of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, which is to be held on Jan, 27, 
will be largely attended. Secretary Treat says that 
over 300 have already engaged tickets. Former 
President Taft will be the speaker of the evening 
and other prominent men will be guests. The din- 
ner will be tendered in the ball room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and the reputation of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association for high class affairs 
will be maintained. 


CANADIAN CONSERVATIONISTS TO MEET 

MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 20.—The Forest Protee- 
tion Conference will be held in Montreal on Jan. 
29 and continue for two days. In this Forest Pro- 
tection Association are included the St. Maurice, 
Laurentian and Southern St. Lawrence forest pro- 
tective associations. At the same time the annual 
meeting of the woodlands section of the Canadian 








-Pulp & Paper Association will be held. On Thurs- 


day evening, the 30th, the annual meeting of the 


- Canadian Society of Forest Engineers will be held 


in Montreal, 


COAST ANNUAL DATE CHOSEN 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held at the new Washington Hotel in Seattle on 
the afternoon of Friday, Jan. 31. Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is expected to 
address the meeting. The business session will be 
followed by a dinner as usual. 








OHIO FORESTRY SOCIETY’S PROGRAM 


CoLuMBus, Ou10, Jan. 20.—The Ohio State For- 
estry Society announces that it will hold its annual 
meeting in the Horticulture-Forestry Building, 
Ohio State University campus, at 1:30 p. m., Tues- 
day, Jan. 28, The program includes: Business 
meeting; president’s address; ‘‘ Durability of 
Tamarack Posts,’’ Dr. J. Crumley, Wooster; 
‘*Onece Upon a Time,’’ Elizabeth T, Owen, Bever- 
ly; ‘‘The Outlook for Forestry,’’?’ Edmund Secrest, 
Wooster; ‘‘ Forest and Crop Centers of the United 
States,’’? Dr. A. E. Walker, Columbus; ‘‘The Val- 
ley of Ten Thousand Smokes,’’ illustrated, Prof. 
J. 8. Hines, Columbus. At 6:30 there will be a 
dinner, followed by an informal discussion of 
memorial tree planting and other forestry subjects. 





PREPARING FOR A BIG ANNUAL 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Special railroad 
rates for the annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association next week have been re- 
fused by the Railroad Administration, but it is not 
expected that this will have much effect on the 
attendance, which is expected to be very large. 
The association this year has extended a general 
invitation to all building material men to attend 
the convention and the meeting will take on con- 
siderably the nature of a conference between all 
interests in the building line, as it is expected many 
manufacturers, both of lumber and other building 
material, will be present. 

Among the incidents of the convention will be 
special memorial resolutions on the deaths of two 
members in action in France. The soldier lumber- 
men who made the supreme sacrifice were Lieut. 
Robert C. M, Murphy, 357th Infantry, 89th di- 
vision, who died of wounds received in the battle 
near Sedan early in November. He was formerly 
manager of the Gafford Lumber Co., at Oak Hill, 
Kan. The other member was Capt. Dan C. Leeper, 
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359th Infantry, 89th division, who died Nov. 2 of 
wounds received in the Argonne battle. He was a 
partner in the Lingo-Leeper Lumber Co., of Deni- 
son, Tex. Six other members of the association 
died during the year. 


— 


CENTRAL SALESMEN MAKE THEIR PLANS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Contrary to the 
announcement made in the previous issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash Door Salesmen will meet Feb. 12 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chieago, to hold its annual. 
Secretary-Treasurer T, H. Nelson hopes to have 
some good speakers, and expects that this will be 
the best meeting yet. Following the meeting there 
will be:a luncheon. An invitation to members has 
been issued by the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association to be present at its 
meeting, scheduled for Feb. 11, 12 and 13, at the 








PLANS LUMBER CONGRESS IN CHICAGO 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
ported that plans for the lumber congress which 
will be held in Chicago on April 14, 15 and 16, are 
taking definite shape. Reports from all sections lead 
him to believe that the congress will be a big 
success and result in immeasurable good for the 
lumber industry. 

The congress will immediately precede the an- 
nual meeting of the National and it will take in 
all branches of the lumber industry from logging 
to sales to consumers, and the proper uses for 
lumber. Members engaged in every branch of the 
industry will be invited to attend and participate 
in the program. ‘Trade extension, lumber econom- 
ics, logging, manufacturing, distribution, problems 
of transportation, publicity and advertising, are 
some of the subjects that will come up for con- 
sideration. Tho the entire list of speakers can not 
be announced now, Dr. Compton is able to say that 
W. B. Colver, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; H. 8S. Graves, chief of the forest service, 
and B. 8. Cutler, head of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, will be on the program. 
The first two days will be taken up with subjects 
directly concerning the lumber industry, while the 
speakers representing different Governmental 
branches will speak on the coneluding day. 








BIG CONCATENATIONS IN PROSPECT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—Three big concatena- 
tions will be held in the South during February, 
Kk. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, announced to- 
day. He will attend these meetings. 

At Memphis a large class is promised for the 
concatenation to be held in connection with the 
meeting of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. The Hoo-Hoo affair will be at the 
Gayoso Hotel Feb. 20, and Lee K, Glass, of the 
Tri-States Lumber Co., Vicegerent Snark for east- 
ern Tennessee, will be in charge. 

Two other meetings will be held either directly 
before or after the Memphis affair. Mr. Tennant 
has received a letter from W. H. Nalty, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., advising that a concatena- 
tion will be held at Hammond, La., some time in 
February at a date when the secretary-treasurer 
will attend. 

Hither the day before or after the Hammond 
meeting a concatenation will be held at Bogalusa, 
La., under the auspices of W. H. Sullivan, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., who is enthusiastic 
over the outlook. It is planned that the Bogalusa 
Hoo-Hoo will attend the Hammond meeting, the 
Hammond members reciprocating by attending the 
Bogalusa affair. It is expected that New Orleans 
Hoo-Hoo also will be present at the Bogalusa 
meeting. 

Mr. Tennant will attend the meeting of Hoo- 
Hoo in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Friday. This will 
be held in Hotel Browning and W. L. Fassett, 
Vicegerent Snark for Wisconsin, and A. M. Man- 
ning, of the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., are in 
charge. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY MEETING 


CHAPEL Hii, N. C., Jan. 21.—Secretary J. 8. 
Holmes, of the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion, has announced that the ninth annual meeting 
of the association will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms in Raleigh, N. C., on Thursday, 
Feb. 6. He points out that reconstruction should 
mean a more rational and intelligent control of 
our natural resources, and the important work that 
can be undertaken by the association in formulat- 
ing and carrying out such a policy for the State. 
With this announcement, Secretary Holmes includes 
an interesting statement of the objects of the 
association, and asks those who believe in these 
objects to get behind and push the movement. The 
program, which will cover such subjects as the 
conservation of forests and wild life, will be issued 
shortly. 


SOUTHERN ALLUVIAL LAND ANNUAL 


_MempPuis, TENN., Jan. 21.—The Southern Allu- 
vial Land Association will begin its second annual 
at the Hotel Chisca, Memphis, promptly at 12 
o’clock noon Friday, Jan. 31, with a luncheon. 
The full program for the occasion follows: 

Greeting—John W. McClure, President. 

Report of Secretary F. E. Stonebraker. 

Report of Treasurer John M. Pritchard. 

Addresses— 

“The South,” by R, G. Pleasant, Governor of Louisi- 
ana, Baton Rouge. 

“The Live Stock Industry,” by Arthur C. Daven- 
port, , manager Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chi- 
cago, & 

“Diversified Farming,” by E. R. Lloyd, 1 Yager 
Farm Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Memphis. 

“Federal Farm Loans and Their Application ” by 
L. K, Thompson, president Mississippi and Arkansas 
Joint Stock Land banks, Memphis, 

Election of officers. 

New business, 

Adjournment. 

Invitations have already been mailed and a large 
attendance is indicated by acceptances already 
reaching the offices here. The meeting is regarded 
as of unusual importance because of the transi- 
tion from a war to a peace basis and because of 
the problems which confront owners of cut-over 
alluvial lands in the valley States as a result of the 
readjustment now being made. All members are 
urged by the officers to attend and to take part in 
the meeting. 


HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


When the directors of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association met in Chicago last Friday, 
Jan. 17, they took up the matter of holding the 
next annual and after considering several invita- 
tions, they again selected Chicago. The convention 
will be held Thursday and Friday, June 19 and 
20, but the hotel where the convention will meet 
has not yet been chosen. Chicago won out over 
several other hardwood markets chiefly because the 
association offices are located here, which means 
that it has facilities and advantages that could 
not be secured in other cities, Fifty-four new ap- 
plications for membership were ‘passed upon and 
accepted, bringing the number of new members 
admitted thus far since the last annual to ninety- 
four. This is the best gain recorded during any 





corresponding period in the history of the ascocia- 


tion. The loss in membership has been less than 
20 percent of the gross gain. The resignation of 
K. O. Robinson as director of the association was 
accepted, and tho 8. W. Richey, of Richey, Halsted 
& Quick Co., of Cincinnati, was named to succeed 
Mr. Robinson, for the remainder of the unexpired 
term, it has since become known that Mr. Richey 
will not be able to serve. 

To members having proposals to make regarding 
any change in the inspection rules Secretary Fish 
points out that the bylaws provide that no change 
in the rules may be considered or voted upon unless 
the proposal shall be submitted in writing to the 
chairman of the inspection rules committee not 
less than ninety days prior to the annual meeting. 
Consequently any proposal submitted to the chair- 
man, John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., on or 
before March 20 will get ‘‘inside the flag.’’ The 
committee will meet in Chicago at the association 
rooms on March 19 and 20, to consider any pro- 
posals that may be made. 





WHOLESALERS SET DATE FOR ANNUAL 

New York, Jan. 20.—An important meeting of 
the board of trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’. Association was held at associa- 
tion headquarters on Wednesday, Jan. 15. Many 
matters of interest to the membership were dis- 
cussed, among them being the disposition of sur- 
plus Government lumber as set forth in a com- 
munication to members dated Dee. 30. Other 
questions in connection with the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States and the National 
Federation of Construction Industries were consid- 
ered. 

The following resolution was adopted concern- 
ing the early return of the railroads to private 
operation : 

WHEREAS, The trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association are firmly of the opinion 
that the interests of the people, as well as of the rail- 
roads of the United States, will best be served by the 
cov return of the railroads to private operation ; now 
be 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the Congress of 
the United States to return the railroads to private 
control at the earliest date practicable without undue 
disadvantage to the private management thereof, and 
after the adoption of such provision for Governmental 
regulation as shall be in the public interest. 

There was considerable discussion as to the time 
and place of holding the next annual meeting of 
the association. Invitations were received from 
several cities and the trustees unanimously voted 
to meet in Philadelphia on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, March 19 and 20. This will be the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the association and the 
growth of the organization indicates that the con- 
vention this year will be one of the most successful 
in the history of the association. Secretary Perry 


visited Philadelphia Jan. 17 for the purpose of 
making some preliminary arrangements for the 
meeting. 

Reports of committees, especially those on mem- 
bership, bureau of information and transportation 
bureau, were thoroly discussed. The membership 
today is 455 and is the record number of members. 
Existing conditions account for msay ‘nqviries 
from prospective members who desire ay ail them- 
selves of the association facilities and is probable 
that by the time of the annual meeti. g there will 
be a still further growth in this respect. 

The bureau of information and legal department 
have been handling many matters of utmost im- 
portance, and the numerous problems adjusted thru 
the transportation bureau indicate the extensive 
use of these privileges by the members. 

Those present were: Horace F. Taylor, president, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; M. E. Preiseh, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. G. Power, St. Pacome, Que. ; 
G. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; H. W. McDonough, 
Boston, Mass.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8. C.; 
W. 8S. Harlan, Lockhart, Ala.; W. H. Schuette, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; 
J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; J. C. Campbell, 
Tioga, W. Va.; E. F. Perry, secretary. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE TO HAVE HOUSE- 
WARMING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—Announcement is made 
today by Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., as president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, that the 
directors have decided to have a house-warming 
Feb. 6 in the new quarters of the exchange, suite 
1218-1221 Wright building, between the hours of 
12 noon and 3 p. m. 

It has been decided also to hold a general meet- 
ing of the members of the exchange February 11 
during the evening. 


President Whitmarsh announced the following com- 
mittees : 

Inspection—J. A. Reheis, chairman; F. C. Harring- 
ton, F. J.:Riefling, Thomas J. Noser and P. R. Walsh. 
Traflic—K. KE. Eversull, chairman; H. A. Boeckeler, 
J. A. Roland, Earl Kauffman, C, K. McClure and R. BE. 
Gruner. Public affairs—Julius Seidel, chairman; J. A. 
Hafner, C. A. Antrim, W. P. Anderson and A. J. 
Seigel. Entertainment—-L. M. Tully, chairman ; George 
H. Cottrill, C. E. Price, F. L. Hofman, Otto T. Pfeffer 
and H. C, Ball. Publicity—-James Prendergast, chair- 
man; Julius Seidel, R. F. Krebs, F. C. Brewer and 
Ilugh Jones. Credit and finance—C. M. Jennings, 
chairman; I. R. L. Wiles, William Lothman, sr., P. R. 
Walsh and F. B. Sheldon. Fire and casualty—George 
W. Luehrmann, chairman; Louis Essig, B. L. Van 
Cleave, J. A. Meyer and R, BE. Gruner. Membershi 
Kh. W. Wiese, chairman ; F. A. Satterwhite, L. D. Reich- 
ert, L. E. Cornelius, C. L. Harrison, Fred C. Christ- 
mann, Louis KE. Eppler, John J. Moran, R. L. Learmont, 
Harry Montgomery and 8. J. Gavin. 





ENDORSES FARM DEVELOPMENT 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at its regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
18, unanimously endorsed the activities of the farm 
development bureau of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and appointed Col. 8. B. Anderson, John 
W. McClure, W. L. Crenshaw, J. H. Hines, and 
Roland Darnell as a committee to assist in raising 
funds. Charles J. Haase, chairman of the bureau, 
spoke on the industrial expansion that would follow 
the development of scientific, diversified farming, 
and Col, Anderson, A. C. Lange, Blytheville, Ark., 
and J. H. Hines, of Hines Lumber Co., spoke 
strongly in favor of the work of the bureau. The 
tlub also appropriated $500 for Armenian relief 
work, 

Arrangements have been made for the reinstate- 
ment of the club’s employment service; and F, T. 
Dooley announced plans for a dance at the Colonial 
Country Club Jan. 31, preliminary to a resumption 
of other social activities. 

L. K. Salsbury, president of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and head of the Mississippi Delta 
Planting Co., which operates a hardwood mill at 
Scott, Miss., and J. F. Mingea, of the Johnston- 
Tustin Lumber Co., were elected active members, 
bringing the total membership to 208. 

Resolutions adopted by the Employers’ Associa- 
tion protesting against the unionization of the 
police force of Memphis were referred to the civic 
committee, of which Earl Palmer is chairman. 
H. J. M. Jorgensen presided at the meeting. 





A CINCINNATI letter in this issue says that with 
all the other suggestions for soldier monuments 
‘*it has remained for the women of the Cincinnati 
Garden Club’’ to suggest trees as monuments, and 
a suitable place for them along the Dixie Highway 
leading thru the city. Honor where honor is due, 
but these women doubtless would be first to give 
credit for the idea to the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which has already given it countrywide ex- 
ploitation, and with special mention also of both 
the Lincoln and Dixie highways. 
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GROWING COAST FIRM ADDS TO EXECUTIVE FORCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—In order to handle 
its increased business the Charles W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. of Seattle has made several additions to 
its executive force at its general office in the Stuart 
Building, Seattle. This concern is now starting 
on its third year and thru the untiring efforts of 
Charles W. Johnson has developed an extensive 
lumber manufacturing and wholesale business. 
Shortly after organizing the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Jan. 1, 1917, Mr. Johnson acquired 
a half interest in the Kapowsin Mill Co., of which 
he is vice president and Howard Carr, president 
and manager. This concern has an up-to-date saw- 
mill, dry kiln, planing mill ete., at, Kapowsin, 
Wash., on the Milwaukee railroad, twenty-five miles 
southeast of Tacoma. It is located on the shore of 
Lake Kapowsin, where the mill concern carries 
from two to five million feet of logs in storage con- 
stantly, including large and long logs, so that it 
can manufacture and ship promptly hurry up or- 
ders for special stuff, long timbers, industrial lum- 
ber, car material and so forth. 

At the Kapowsin plant there is carried a good 
stock of yard lumber, including a supply of floor- 


ing, drop siding and ceiling, in the dressed lumber 
sheds. It is the intention to operate this plant 
night and day the present year giving it an output 
of nearly 150,000 feet daily. Mr. Carr was for 
years with the Foster Lumber Co., Tacoma, but for 
the last seven or eight years has been engaged in 
lumber manufacturing. 

The first of the year Fred M. Beldon became 
associated with the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. 
in charge of the sales of special stock, timbers, in- 
dustrial and factory lumber. Mr. Beldon has had 
a great deal of experience in this work. For a 
number of years he represented the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency of Aberdeen, Wash., as manager of the 
factory sales on the Coast. He has also traveled 
in the middle West and in the East selling Coast 
lumber and for the last year had charge of the 
buying for the Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle. 

C. M. Rohne is another addition to the Charles 
W. Johnson Lumber Co.’s force. Mr. Rohne has 
charge of the sales to the yard trade. He first 
went to the Pacific coast eleven years ago and was 
with the Pinkham Lumber Co. there one year, and 
in charge of its sales office at Minneapolis for the 








PLANT OF THE KAPOWSIN MILL CO., KAPOWSIN, WASI. 





CHARLES W. JOINNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Vice President Kapowsin Mill Co. 


following five years. He afterwards represented 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, at Minneapolis 
and for several years has been the Minneapolis 
representative of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore. J. E. Martin, formerly buyer for 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, at Seattle, 
now has a similar position with the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., and 8S. I. Godman assists in 
the buying and also handles local sales. These 
men give the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. a 
staff that is prepared to take care of a large vol- 
ume of business. 

Mr. Johnson left Seattle Jan. 12 to be absent 
for a month or so in the middle West and in the 
Kast visiting the principal lumber centers and while 
on this trip will arrange for a sales representative 
and office in Chicago and probably in one or two 
eastern cities, 





ISSUE GUIDE BOOK TO PROFIT SHARING 


Partly as a result of the new spirit of codpera- 
tion developed by the war, and partly as the out- 
growth of conditions antedating the great conflict, 
the subject of profit sharing has been receiving in- 
creasing attention from employers, workers, and 
economists during recent years. There has grown 
up a large literature dealing with this topic, in the 
form of books and pamphlets, as well as numerous 
magazine articles, but the general public, including 
many employers, still have only hazy ideas as to the 
essential factors of real profit sharing, or of the 
various welfare and benefit schemes in common use 
in the industries. Realizing this condition, Mal- 
lory, Mitchell & Faust (Inc.), advertising and mer- 
chandising counsel, Chicago, have made an exhaus- 
tive study of the whole subject in the interest of 
their clients, and have embodied some of their 
findings in a brief bulletin entitled ‘‘ Profit Sharing 
as an Aid to Contented, Efficient Labor.’’ 

The bulletin classifies in five major groups the 
various profit sharing and benefit plans now in use, 
as follows: 


(1) Profit sharing in the real sense of the word, 
with these essential features: 

(A) Amount to be distributed varies with and 
depends upon the net profits of the concern or upon 
the amount of dividends paid the stockholders. 

(B) Proportion of profits for distribution is defi- 
nitely determined in advance. 

(C) Benefits of plan extended to at least one-third 
of the total employed, and including employees in 
occupations other than executive or clerical, 

(D) Method of determining individual shares is 
known, at least in a general way, to the participating 
employees. 

(2) Limited profit sharing, 
features : 

(A) Same as (A) in profit sharing plan above. 

(B) Same as (B) in profit sharing plan above. 

(C) Benefits of the plan limited to less than one- 
third of the total employed, and excluding employees 
other than executive or clerical. 

(3) Bonus plans, under which the divisible fund 
does not depend upon or vary with the net profits of 
the enterprise, but upon any one of the following 
factors: 

(A) Price for which commodity manufactured is 
disposed of—the so-called sliding scale wage. 

(B) Gross receipts or gross profits—a variant of the 
sliding scale. 

(C) Estimated probable profits on business. 

(D) Wages or salaries earned and length of service. 

(E) Length of service and thift as shown by the 
participant’s ownership of stock of the employing com- 
Pany or maintenance of a savings account. 

(F) Savings of the prospective participant as shown 
by subscription to or ownership of a specified amount of 
stock of the employing company or savings account. 


with these esesntial 


(G) Amount of savings collectively effected in pro- 
duction or operation. 


(4) Benefit associations which are affected by the 
following factors in distributing their funds: 


(A) Where the industry concerned contributes mate- 
rially toward the maintenance of such fund. 


(B) Where the industry concerned makes a merely 
nominal contribution toward this fund, 

(C) Necessities in each individual case, 

(D) Length of service or period of membership in 
association. 

(5) Pension funds with these determining factors: 


(A) The fund maintained wholly by the company 
itself. 


(B) Contributions or assessments made on the em- 
on, ig by the company for aid in maintaining this 
fund. 


(C) Amount allowed each year by the company 
definitely determined upon in advance. 


(D) Amount set aside to be a percentage of the 
annual pay roll, 


(E) Method of arriving at amounts of pensions 
awarded each person is governed by : 


1. Length of service. 
2. Wages earned. 
3. Individual necessity. 


The bulletin briefly analyzes and comments 
upon the several plans, It appears therefrom that 
profit sharing, under plans that provide for the 
distribution of certain proportions of the net profits 
of the several concerns to at least one-third of their 
total employees, has been very limited in this coun- 
try. In 1916 the number of such plans known to 
be in operation did not exceed sixty, but since the 
war a number of concerns have adopted this method. 
The number of those operating other benefit plans 
than straight profit sharing of course is quite large. 

A bibliography of books, pamphlets and special 
articles upon various phases of the general sub- 
ject of profit sharing concludes this interesting and 
valuable bulletin. The edition is limited, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed that as long 
as the supply lasts copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mallory, Mitchell & Faust (Inc.), Security 
Building, Chicago. 





FIRE DESTROYS BIG MONTANA MILL 


BonNnER, Mont., Jan. 20.—Fire wiped out the 
main plant of the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. at this place on the night 
of Jan. 16. The cause is not known. Loss is esti- 
mated at $500,000. Chief Engineer Clifford La- 
fogg and Assistants Robert Palmer, Dan Boucher 
and Victor Stetson courageously remained at the 
boilers thruout the fire, in order to keep up steam 
and supply water to the hose, notwithstanding the 
fire was on three sides of them and the imminent 
danger that the building might collapse. 


(Concluded from page 51.) 

L. D. Gasteiger, general manager, Pittsburgh 
Lumber Co., said that the result of his experience 
was that if a contractor could do the work in the 
woods for a certain sum, he himself could do it 
just as cheaply, and therefore he saw no advantage 
in contracting the stocking unless there was an 
isolated place that the regular outfit could not 
reach. 

Business Safety in Knowing Costs 


Mr. Latham said that he did not favor a cost 
system that cost more to keep than its benefits were 
worth, but a simple and inexpensive system suited 
to the needs of the business and one that gave plain 
facts. He spoke of the necessity for a system that 
tells the manufacturer just what his lumber is 
costing him, the exact mill run cost for what is 
actually put on the sticks, pointing out that there 
are many ways the lumberman can fool himself 
about manufacturing costs, and mentioning ex- 
penditures that lumbermen are prone to charge 
against some account other than lumber manufac- 
turing. A proper system, he said, enables the 
manufacturer to know whether his business is mak- 
ing money. If any department is costing too much, 
the condition can be corrected. And if it is costing 
too much and cannot be corrected the manufacturer 
can quit the operation before he loses money. 

Every dollar that is spent each day in the busi- 
ness, he asserted, is cost as applied to that day’s 
business, anything that is to be paid for from the 
product. In his own cost system he included all 
costs, and when he gets all the items on the monthly 
statement he has the cost, so that if there is a 
balance on the profit side it is a sure enough profit. 
But if the manufacturer has a lot of construction 
and repair accounts that he intends to charge off 
some day, he is usually in the dark as to costs. 

He said that manufacturers were too prone to 
take their labor payroll as their cost, whereas his 
experience had been that if the labor payroll was 
multiplied by two it would give very close to the 
net operating cost. At the Andrews’ plant they 
use a daily time sheet, daily labor sheet, and daily 
production sheet. Each month they get out a 
monthly operating statement, and on this statement 
every dollar spent in the business for the month is 
charged up regardless of what it is spent for and 
regardless of the balance shown. The balance 
sheet shows everything at the market price 
both from bark and _ sawmill, with lumber 
valued at something near its actual market 
value, say $2 or $3 under, and take depreciation; 
and look at this together with the labor cost sheet, 
on which labor is accounted for each day. 
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IMPORTANT RATE DECISIONS REVIEWED 


(Continued from Page 46.) 

cypress lumber; proposes establishing a rate of 12% 
cents in lieu of the present rates varying from 714 to 
11% cents, account error in constructing the tariff. 

Box and crate material and box shooks, carloads, 
minimum weight, 30,000 pounds ; proposes establishing 
26% cent rate from EE] Paso to Eagle Pass when des- 
tined to Mexico in lieu of the present rate of 72% 
cents a hundred pounds, 


TO CORRECT TWO RATE INEQUALITIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and interested members today 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
in their complaint against the director general of rail- 
roads and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, urging 
that rates on lumber from the several hardwood pro- 
ducing States of the South to Carrollton, Ky., be placed 
on the same basis as rates to Cincinnati and certain 
other points on the Louisville & Nashville west of 
Cincinnati. 

For a time the rates to Carrollton and Cincinnati 
were the same. This was the rule back in 1906 and 
continued over a period of years. More recently the 
Carroliton rates have been 14% cents a hundred pounds 
higher than those to Cincinnati and the other competi- 
tive points involved. ‘The brief, prepared by J. V. 
Norman, contends that there is no justification for 
the existing discrimination against Carrollton, which 
is at the terminus of the Carrollton & Worthville Rail- 
road, a short line the bonds of which are now owned 
almost entirely by the Louisville & Nashville. Mr. 
Norman declares there is no good reason why joint 
rates should not be established by the Louisville & 
Nashville with points off its main line. The commis- 
sion is asked to issue an order making the rates the 
same, 

Clifford Thorne has filed a brief for the J. D. 
Hollingshead Co. in its complaint against the director 
general and certain carriers, involving rates on slack 
barrel staves from Crowder, Miss., to northern points 
in Official Classification and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tories, and to New Orleans. The competitors of the 
Hollingshead company are the Charleston (Miss.) 
Cooperage Co. and the Greenwood (Miss.) Cooperage 
Co. While Crowder is said to be located in the heart 
of a group taking the same rates to all distant desti- 
nations, Mr. Thorne says his client has to pay 2 to 
3% cents a hundred more than the plants at Charles- 
ton and Greenwood, which enjoy the group rates. His 
contention is that Crowder, Miss., is entitled to the 
group rates. In some instances at least the hauls 
from Crowder are shorter than from either Charleston 
or Greenwood. 


NEW ORDER FOR CARRIERS ISSUED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission under date of Jan. 18 has 
issued fifteenth section Order No. 1075 authorizing 
carriers to file on one day’s notice rules or schedules 
for constructing combination rates on certain com- 
modities including lumber. This order cancels a 
similar order, No. 1020, of Dec. 18. The introduc- 
tion to the rules gives the following explanation: 


Except as otherwise indicated herein and where 
specific reference hereto is made in tariffs, rules pro- 
viding herein apply in connection with rates between 
points in the United States on railroads under Federal 
control as enumerated in Circular No. 5, I. C. C. 
No. 1, supplements thereto or reissues thereof, issued 
by Edward Chambers, director, division of traffic; also 
in connection with joint rates between points in the 
United States on such railroads and points in the 
United States not under Federal control. 

Exception: These rules do not apply on interstate 
traffic in connection with rates applying exclusively 
on intrastate traffic. 

The term “separately established commodity (or 
class) rate factor” as used herein refers to local, joint 
or proportional rates, including rates made by the ad- 
dition or deduction of arbitraries or differentials. 


Where two or more separately established com- 
modity rate factors are subject to different minimum 
weights, the highest minimum weight applicable to 
any of the separately established commodity rate fac- 
tors will apply to the thru rate as arrived at in the 
manner herein prescribed, except that the charges 
based on the separately established factors used in 
making the combination rate and minimum weight or 
actual weight when in excess of minimum weight ap- 
plying to each factor shall be observed as maximum. 


Rules were also given for handling collections re- 
ducing rates a hundred pounds to cents or half 
cents, rates a ton to 10-cent multiples, and rates a 
car to 50-cent multiples. 

Section 4 is given in full below: 


Lumber and Forest Products, Carloads 

Where no published thru rates are in effect from 
point of origin to destination on lumber and articles 
taking same rates, or arbitraries over lumber rates, 
also other forest products, on which rates are not 
higher than on lumber, carloads, and two or more 
commodity rate factors (see note) are used in arriving 
at the thru rate for a continuous rail shipment thereof, 
such thru rates will be arrived at in the following 
manner (either where such commodity rate factors 
cover entire haul from origin to destination, or where 
used in connection with one or more class rate 
factors) : 

1. Where combination of separately established com- 
modity rate factors is 25 cents a hundred pounds or 
less, such combination will apply. 

2. Where combination of separately established com- 
modity rate factors is more than 25 cents a hundred 
pounds, the thru rate will be made by adding 5 cents 
a hundred pounds, also the full class rate factor or 
factors without deduction, to the sum of the com- 
modity rate factors for basing the thru rates arrived 
at in the following manner: 








(a) Where a separately established commodity rate 
factor is 25 cents a hundred pounds or less, the factor 
for basing the thru rate will be as shown in table of 
rates in Section 5. 

(b) Where a separately established commodity rate 
factor is over 25 cents a hundred pounds, the factor for 
a the thru rate will be 5 cents a hundred pounds 
ess. 

Note: Where the rates on commodities specified 
in Section 4 are published as lettered classes other than 
A, B, C and D, as exceptions to the Southern, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi or Virginia classifications, 
such factors will be considered commodity rates. 


Section 5 referred to above is a table of sep- 
arately established commodity rate factors ranging 
from % to 75 with corresponding factors for bas- 
ing thru rates ranging from 1 to 60. The basing 
factors are lower than the others as indicated in the 
following table, the second column indicating the 
reduction corresponding to the commodity rates in 
the range shown in the first column: 


1% - 3% MY 39-41 8 
‘ i, 4114-43 ¥, 814 
6Y4— 8% 1% 44-46 , 9” 
gl 2 ,—481 \ 
1114-13 34 497 2o1” 0” 
14-16 3 51%4-53% 10% 
16%4-18% 3% 54-56 
19 "-21 4 56%4-58% 11% 
211,-23% 4%, 59-61 12 
24-26 5 6114-63% 12% 
2614-28, 5% 64 -—66 13 
29 —: 6 661-68 % 13% 
3114-3314 61, 69-71 
34-36 7 71-731 144 
3614-3814 1% | 4 oa 15” 


Rules authorized are approved for filing without 
formal orders altho this approval shall not affect 
any subsequent proceeding. Schedules issued under 
this approval must be filed on or before Feb. 18 
unless extension is granted. 





COMMISSION ORDERS REPARATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a decision handed down in Docket 
No. 9470—-Western Pine Manufacturing Co. vs. Mid- 
land Valley Railroad Co. et al.—finds that the carriers 
involved exacted unreasonable charges on a carload of 
pine box shooks shipped from Spokane, Wash., to 
Pitman, Kan., adding that the complainant is entitled 
to $17.65 reparation, with interest. 

In Docket No. 9942—Germain Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. et al.—the commission finds 
that the complainant is entitled to $126.18 reparation, 
with interest, as a result of the refusal of the carriers 
to permit the diversion of carload shipments of lumber 
from Jemison, Ala., to Trenton, Nova Scotia, at De- 
troit, on the basis of the thru rate from Jemison to 
Trenton, plus a maximum charge of $2 for the extra 
service incident to the diversion. 





RUMORED RATE INCREASES DENIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—In connection with a 
report published yesterday morning to the effect that 
the Railroad Administration contemplates a general in- 
crease of 10 percent in freight rates, Director General 
Hines authorized this statement: 


There is no foundation for the report that the Rail- 
road Administration has given or is giving any con- 
sideration to any increase in present basis of rates. 

The results of operations for the year will be largely 
dependent upon the volume of traffic. If the volume of 
traffic should be as large as last year it is believed the 
operating income would be sufficient to pay the rental 
As soon as any reasonably satisfactory conclusion as to 
the probable volume of traffic can be formed the public 
and Congress will be given the best possible estimate of 
the prospects for 1919. 





WANTS BUYING DECENTRALIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers is still 
fighting the centralized purchasing plan of the 
Railroad Administration in the Northwest. The 
following letter has been sent out to all bureau 
members: 


We are pleased to embody herewith copy of letter 
addressed to the United States senators and congress- 
men at Washington by the Henry D. Davis Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., one of our energetic west Coast 
members, which is looking ahead in an effort to pro- 
tect the distributer of forest products and which is 
endeavoring to get to the root of the evils of cen- 
tralized purchasing as recently inaugurated by the 
Railroad Administration and at the same time to pro- 
tect the shipper*from the danger of vesting in the 
railroads or Railroad Administration arbitrary power 
to increase transportation rates: 

“We take the liberty of calling your attention to 
the measure introduced by Senator Cummins, re- 
instating the suspension power in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and urge your full support of it. 

“The danger of vesting in the railroads or Railroad 
Administration arbitrary power to increase trans- 
portation rates is too manifest, we believe, to need 
any comments. 

“Experience has demonstrated that in the estab- 
lishing of rates by the railroads their interest alone 
is considered, and at these times of transition from 
war work to peace work, when the interests of our 
country require above all things elimination of doubts 
and uncertainties, we can not afford to permit trans- 
portation, which is the very life of business, to be 
subject to manipulation of the railroads’ interest, but 
rather it must be regulated by an oe ene body, 
which thru long experience and exclusive study of 
the subject understands the science of rate structure, 
and the necessity of a broad and unbiased considera- 
tion of the interests of the carriers and shippers alike. 

The measure introduced by Senator Cummins per- 
mits the Railroad Administration to initiate rates, 


A Good Job 
Well Done 


i 
— 
We're proud of 'em,—our fighting men,— and 
now they're coming home to enter peaceful 
pursuits once more. Peace calls for “jobs well 
done” too,—and the flooring job to live up to 
all specifications should be laid with 


Building conditions show further improvement 
daily. Now isthe time for you to go after your 
share of the flooring business. We are in posi- 
tion to fill your needs completely and to do it 
promptly. Write, or better still, wire us for 
quotations. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only” 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Lumber 
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We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
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New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 
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but before they can become effective they will be 
investigated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and will be subject to a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, if such rate cause any advance 
or increase charges. There can be no question as to 
the equity and justice of this measure, and we again 
urge your hearty support.” 


TO DISCUSS LUMBER TARIFF REVISION. 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 18.—The Portland district 
traffic committee of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, of which F. W. Robinson, of Portland, is 
chairman, has called a meeting to be held in Portland 
Jan, 28 to consider the reconstruction of lumber tariffs, 
as proposed in what is known as Tariff 32-A. At this 
meeting the traffic officials will confer with the traffic 
committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which consists of A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. ; 
Rh. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; E. D. Kingsley, Linnton, 
Ore.; J. A. Gabel, Tacoma; J. G. Dickson, Tacoma ; 





C. B. Blagen, Hoquiam; and T. E. Pearson, South 
Bend, Wash. 


ARRAS 


RIVER-AND-RAIL RATES APPLY 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.-—Joint river and rail rates 
now apply for the first time in the United States. They 
were put into effect yesterday in connection with the 
Federal barge line in operation on the Mississippi be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. 

The new tariffs apply from all points in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, part of Indiana contiguous 
to Chicago and Missouri north of the Missouri River. 
The tariffs give those sections the advantage of the 
same saving on water rates to New Orleans as St. 
Louis gets, which is 20 percent less than the rail 
rate. The first class rail rate from Chicago to New 
Orleans is $1.371%4, while the new rail and river rate 
is $1.15, a saving of 22% cents. 

It is expected that new tariffs applying the same 
principle will be issued soon from St. Louis to points 
in Texas, Louisiana and the southeastern States. 





(Concluded from page 44.) 


and troopships. These will continue to be operated 
by the Shipping Board indefinitely pending the 
return of large numbers of troops. After Gen. 
Pershing’s forces have been largely reduced many 
cargo ships now transporting supplies to France 
will likewise be released or, where built by the 
board, will be chartered to private operators. 

The lifting of the ban from sailing vessels for 
overseas service also promises to work out very 
advantageously to the export shippers of the coun- 
try. 


WOULD HASTEN SCHOOL BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—F. T. Miller, di- 
rector of the new division of public works and 
construction development, Department of Labor, 
is strongly urging that suspended contracts for 
publie schools thruout the country be made active 
at once in order to furnish a market for labor. 
In this connection, Mr. Miller says the depart- 
ment desires the active codperation of educa- 
tors and sociologists. He adds: 


Contracts for 800 public school houses, totalling 
some $80,000,000, have been held up as a result of the 
war, according to a partial tabulation of building 
conditions thruout the United States. Ags school build- 
ings are customarily financed on 20-year serial bonds, 
this means an instalment payment of about 5 cents a 
year by every one in this country if they would have 
their school program put thru at the present time. 

Assuming that a decrease of 20 percent in construc- 
tion costs might develop in the next four or five years, 
the immediate completion of the nation’s school pro- 
gram could involve an excess of only 1 percent a year 
for each person over the per capita cost, even if con- 
struction were delayed for several years, 

The educators of the country ask, Shall the coun- 
try have its schools now at 5 cents a person a year, 
or delay having them for four or five years in order 
to buy them at 4 cents a year for each person? 








RECOMMENDS CREATION OF FREE PORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—In a report ad- 
dressed to the Senate committee on commerce, the 
Federal Trade Commission strongly recommends 
the enactment of legislation providing for the ere- 
ation of ‘‘free zones’? in ports of the United 
States for the purpose of handling goods for re- 
export. 

The report is in response to a request by the 
Senate committee, following the mtroduction of a 
bill by Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas in the 
Senate and an identical measure in the House by 
Representative Sanders of Louisiana. ; 

Accompanying the report are the text of the bill 
and a parallel column giving suggested amend- 
ments. Included, also, are reports from commercial 
bodies of New York, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and other cities, giving the proposal their support. 

The commission characterizes the subject as one 
of ‘‘great importance to the development of our 
foreign trade and the full use of our merchant 
marine, ’? 

A brief press summary of the report says: 


The bill concerns a plan well known and long in suc- 
cessful operation, notably in Hamburg and Copen 
hagen, whereby vessels engaged in foreign commerce 
are relieved of the burdens and delays incident to 
custom house procedure, which can not be eliminated 
by any amendment to present laws governing custom 
house administration. The free zone policy has no re- 
lation to the fiscal plans of the Government, but fur- 
nishes opportunity for avoiding delay and unnecessary 
procedure in the reéxport of goods partly or wholly of 
foreign origin. 

A map of the second largest free port or zone, that 
of Copenhagen, is shown as an introduction, exhibit- 
ing the possibilities of isolation to prevent smuggling 
and the assembling of adequate facilities for handling 
ships and cargo. 

The report gives a concise description of the free 
zone idea, the reasons for its adoption and the seri- 
ousness with which it is being considered in all Euro- 
pean countries where it has not already been adopted. 
Part 2 of the report reprints the bill as introduced in 
the Senate and House of Representatives, together 
with criticism and suggested amendments. The notable 
changes suggested are first, that the grant be confined 
to public agencies or public corporations and not 
allowed to private corporations, the commission: hold- 
ing that direction and control may be more easily ex- 
ercised in conjunction with the States or their legal 
subdivisions than would be possible under private op- 


WHAT IS BEING DONE AT WASHINGTON 


eration, and furthermore, that the national nature of 
the service to be rendered should call for a public 
agency to perform the task; second, it is suggested 
that the territories and dependencies of the United 
States, except the Canal Zone, should be open to the 
privilege. The Canal Zone stands in a class by itself, 
on account of the nature of the American tenure, and 
also as there could be no possibility of securing in- 
stallations with funds of local communities, direct 
Federal appropriations would be required which is not 
contemplated in the case of other localities that may 
be awarded the privilege. 

Part 3, the appendix, exhibits the interest already 
taken by many merchants and boards of trade, and in- 
cludes information secured in hearings in New York, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. It also recites the 
legislation and rules of administration for the foreign 
free zones or ports already in existence, and legislation 
—_ in countries that are considering adopting the 
plan. 

There is need of immediate action by Congress in 
this important matter, inasmuch as the country’s grow- 
ing merchant marine will need added port facilities, 
and in those ports qualified and willing to make the 
investment and to undertake the responsibilities, pro 
vision should at once be made for the installation of 
this institution which is shown to be of especial value 
to the foreign trade of countries working under any 
tariff system which affects many articles of its com 
— and which is capable of conducting foreign 
trade, 


SMALL CRAFT SAILING BAN REMOVED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The United States 
Shipping Board has lifted the ban from small 
steamers and sailing craft, which now are free to 
enter the transatlantic service or go anywhere a 
cargo may take them. In making this ruling the 
board said: 


The restrictions which had been imposed upon steam 
vessels of less than 2,500 tons whereby these were pro- 
hibited from making transatlantic voyages were today 
(Friday) removed by a resolution adopted by the 
United States Shipping Board. These restrictions had 
been imposed in February, 1918, for the reason that 
vessels of that small tonnage did not have sufficient 
speed to keep pace with convoys. 

An older restriction, one dating back to October, 
1917, which prohibited sailing vessels from going 
transatlantic, was also removed by the board at to- 
day’s meeting. This restriction had been imposed for 
the reason that so many sailing vessels were being sunk 
in the war zone. 








~~ 


CHARGED WITH RESTRAINING TRADE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 20.—Acting after in- 
formal complaints of competitors, the Federal 
Trade Commission today issued formal complaint 
against the Royal Easy Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich- 
igan. The commission stated it has reason to be- 
lieve the Royal company, ‘‘ with the intent, purpose 
and effect of stifling and suppressing competition,’’ 
has given cash bonuses on each chair sold to sales- 
men of retail merchants handling its goods and the 
goods of its competitors, as an inducement to push 
the sale of Royal products in preference to the 
products of competitors. 

The concern was cited to appear before the com- 
mission in Washington, Feb. 28’ 





= 


TO CONTINUE CHARTERING WOOD SHIPS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Shipping 
Board announces that it will continue to charter 
its wooden steamers gn time charter for service 
within approved limits and at such rates of hire as 
may from time to time be fixed. The vessels are 
of about 3,500 tons deadweight capacity. Steam- 
ers so chartered are to be free from trade control, 
but subject to the usual regulation of freight rates. 
Information with regard to the terms at which they 
may be chartered can be procured from the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, division of operations, 
Washington. 





ONLY unlimited prosperity ahead can be seen 
by Frank A. Vanderlip, eminent American finan- 
cier, who in a recent statement bases his confidence 
upon the incontrovertible facts that ‘‘We have 
the natural resources; a happy and resourceful peo- 
ple; a tried industrial organization, with marvels 
of accomplishment to its credit; a splendid banking 
machine and stupendous gold reserves, and the 
whole world is looking to us for our products.’’ 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Did we say that 
1,400 retail lumbermen attended the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association here this week? Well, by the 
time the polls closed it was over 1,500, not count- 
ing the wholesalers of lumber, shingles, doors, 
cement, roofing and galvanized this and that. It 
made both President Ward and Secretary Pfund 
show their gold teeth. And the hotel managers 
were far from down-hearted. As the Minneapolis 
meeting was the first of the 1919 season, we may 
rather expect that there are several retail lumber 
yards in the United States that will have to operate 
themselves more or less for a few days some time 
this winter. And, of course, if the yards can’t 
operate themselves, there are plenty of members 
of the Hot Stove Debating Society who will be 
glad to do it. 

President Ward, who hails from Clinton, Iowa, 
and who isn’t any prouder of it than Clinton is 
(you can read that statement either way you like), 
sounded the keynote in his opening address when 
he said that the joy of a victorious peace permeated 
the convention. We have seen joy permeate a 
convention before, but it wasn’t the joy of a vic- 
torious peace. It was supplied by the German 
waiters instead of the German losers. But we have 
now amended the constitution of the United States 
so as to preserve our own. After all it always 
has been the minority in the convention and the 
country that wanted it any other way. 

But President Ward had no copyright on the 
keynoting. Hverybody was sounding keynotes, un- 
til the program listened like a man tuning a piano. 
Lieut. Brooks did it when he talked about the 
520,000 American soldiers on German soil. To put 
it in the language of lumbermen, he showed us that 
they are the veneer and that we folks back home 
are the core that must stand up if the veneer is 
to hold. Secretary Pfund keynoted when he 
showed that the war had demonstrated the need 
of associations. 

George K. Gibson keynoted that prices are not 
going to decline. We suspected it when we en- 
gaged our room. He touched a match to the idea 
that because things go up in wartime they must 
necessarily come down immediately in peacetime. 
The French have a proverb: ‘‘If you want to know 
if your girl is true to you, throw a brick in the air. 
If it stays up, she is.’’ Now, if the proverb had 
said ‘‘a price’? we would know that she is as 
faithful as a bill collector. Ordinarily it is true 
that what goes up must come down. But when 
it is a price, what goes up may go up some more. 
As we have before remarked, the man who is wait- 
ing for prices to come down better get him a chair. 
He is going to be waiting around for some time. 
The man who thinks prices are coming down im- 
mediately just because some of us want them to 
has never tried to get a cat off the roof of a shed. 

The farmer is going to get $2.26 on a Chicago 
basis for his wheat for a long time yet. If he is 
able to sell high priced wheat and buy low priced 
lumber it will be the fault of the lumberman and 
not of economic conditions. Food is going to be 
high, and clothing is going to be higher, and labor 
is going to be highest. The lumber manufacturer 
isn’t going to be able to feed 10-cent wheatcakes 
into a $50 lumberjack and get any $11 lumber. 
There is going to be a lot of building this spring 
in Belgium, and Perry, Iowa, and Hutchinson, 
Minn., and other places. If the retailer doesn’t 
look out he may find himself with a nice ,spring 
trade and no lumber to spring on it. Personally 
we don’t get a cent for bulling the lumber market. 
We make our money bulling audiences instead. 
These are merely our honest convictions, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gibson, only better. 

Charlie Webster wasn’t there in person, but 
he sent a paper that was read to the convention 
that was a humdinger. He said a lot of things 
about Government ownership of railroads that 
none of us could say better, unless we. resigned 
from the church first. He sounded the keynote 
when he said that the ‘‘people are tired of rules, 
regulations and restrictions.’’ The three R’s used 
to be readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, but now they 
are the three that Charlie indicated. After hearing 
that address you were satisfied that Government 
ownership was what had put the ‘‘D 1” 
delay. Before the convention was over the asso- 
ciation, thanks to Charlie’s paper, adopted a reso- 
lution asking that the railroads be taken away 
from the Government but not given back to the 
railroad companies. That is, not without hiring a 
night watchman. 

W. F. Worcester denoted and keynoted the need 
of a lumber yard appraisal. Then George Frank 
Lord, who advertises powder and mixes a little of 





the explosive in with his copy, told the gang about 
the need of advertising homes instead of lumber. 
He proved that it pays to advertise, the only ques- 
tion being how to make it pay the most. He hit 
the keynote when he slammed the retail lumber- 
man who doesn’t advertise ‘‘beecause everybody 
knows him anyway.’’ Yes, they know him anyway, 
not the right way. A lot of retail lumber yards 
ought to have an inscription over them like this: 


HERE LIES 
JOHN SMITH 
LUMBERMAN 
Born Oct. 7, 1867 
Quit advertising June 11, 1903 


If that kind of fellow was in the audience, after 
hearing Lord express the faith that was in him he 
must have gone away murmuring, ‘‘ Lord, I have 
sinned against thee.’’ 

8. A. Linnekin keynoted also on the price ques- 
tion. He had a profile map of the Andes showing 
the peaks that prices had attained in the last few 
years. There was one peak in particular that no 
man could get even a tochold on—evidently indi- 
cating the bill-of-fare in one of our well known 
restaurants, where they give you a nickel’s worth 
of food and 95 cents’ worth of service. Mr. Lin- 
nekin argued that as long as the other fellow was 
getting his (which would be quite long yet) we 
might as well get ours. 

President Ward was reélected without a struggle, 
and afterward the directors met and decided to 
give Secretary Pfund another chance. The policy- 
holders of the insurance companies also had a 
meeting at which Manager Oscar Hauschild pre- 
sented a report in which he showed that a lumber 
yard is a good risk, whatever people may say about 
the clothing business. Oscar also was what Mr. 
Wilson probably would be willing to be. 

Realizing the value of studying some other busi- 
ness besides their own, Wednesday night the lum- 
bermen proceeded en masse to the Guilty Theater, 
or Gayety Theater or whatever it is, and looked 
over a display of lingerie and underwear. 





RANDOM 

The man who isn’t an optimist now needs an 
optimetrist. 

Fix up your own buildings. If you want to 
teach people to build, build to teach. 

Pro-Germanism may have been a crime, but pro- 
crastination is another. 

The money we used to spend for redeye will build 
a thousand miles of homes. And, best of all, we 
shall be more likely to be there. 

When 1920 comes in it will be so quiet around 
the cafes that the New Year will think it has 
made a mistake in the date. 

Some one has written an article on ‘‘The High 
Level of Prices.’’ Nobody objects to how high 
they are as long as they are on the level. 

There would have been more new homes built 
this spring if the Government had been a little 
more prompt in delivering the soldiers’ mail. 

Mr. Donovan said that railroad expenses had 
increased over $700,000,000, indicating that run- 
ning a box car has been just like running a flat. 

The auto dealer doesn’t hesitate to tell you you 
need a new car when you already have one. Why 
hesitate about the fellow who already has a home? 

We used to spend $2,400,000,000 a year for 
booze. It ought to help some when the only jag 
a man can buy in this country will be a jag of 
lumber. 

Shakespeare said something about an ‘‘ungrate- 
ful child.’? The Michigan building code now pro- 
hibits lumber for many uses—but look what lum- 
ber did for Michigan. 

Marine men are warned of a heavy sou’wester 
next week. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will meet Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day at Kansas City. 

As before remarked, the man who lives near a 
paper mill and breathes the sulphite fumes all the 
while is said to be immune from influenza. But 
the man who does would probably welcome it. 





THERE’S A TIME FOR ALL THINGS 
There’s a time to part and a time to meet, 


There’s a time to sleep and a time to eat, 
There’s a time to work and a time to play, 
There’s a time to sing and a time to pray, 
There’s a time that’s glad and a time that’s blue, 
There’s a time to plan and a time to do, 
There’s a time to grin and to show your grit— 


But there never yet was a time to quit! 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 





HUNMRELEDOULALUUAND LLLLALULNY 


Write for Details 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 


the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1 00 up 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
Fea Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

loderate rates, service— no_means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


if ii t lumbe isi 
will doubtless find him registered hare. 
Davenport Hotel Company - 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 
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_lry us ., 
"Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000’ yA 4 Bas Maple Flooring 
35,000’ atte | & Better Maple Flooring 
24,000’ 1 (/16"% xa", No. 1 & Better Maple Flooring 
40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better Ash 
20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 
200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
14,000’ 4/4” Ist & 2nd Birch 
60,000’ 4/4” Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 
500,000’ 6/4” No, 2 Common & Better Elim 
225,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 


10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

75,000’ ya No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Common tim 

30,000’ ue pe. 3 gon. & Btr. Red & Ps Oak 
8/4” No. 2 Com. . Btr. White 

10/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.,°4nncr.™* 











Basswood” 


10 cars 4-4°" No. 2 and Btr. Basswood 

(full product of log, nice stock.) 

2 cars 5-4"" No. 1 Common Basswood 
(good average widths and lengths, 
full product of log.) 

2 cars 6-4"" No. 1 Common and Better. 

2 cars 6-4"* No. 2 Common. 

3 cars 8-4"" No. 1 Common and Better. 

Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


“‘Famous’’ Shawano Connty Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


MICHIGAN 


Weidman “Gita 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 
































The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 











a 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 
. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 




















Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 














The Cost of Growing Timber 3? :t2ie"ena"Agtze"""e” 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Demopolis—The Chickasaw Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $150,000 to $275,- 


00. 

Tuscaloosa—The Alston-Parker Lumber Co. has 
dissolved the corporation and the business will be 
conducted as a copartnership. 


ARKANSAS. Capps—James Erwin succeeds J. 
H. Doyle in the general merchandise, lumber and 
tie business. 

CONNECTICUT. Willimantic—The Willimantic 
Lumber & Coal Co. has purchased the coal sheds 
of the Lincoln & Boss Lumber & Coal Co., includ- 
ing the lease held by the latter company on the 
railroad lands adjacent. This property has been 
held by the Lincoln interests for over forty years. 
The Lincoln & Boss Co. has practically retired from 
the coal business. 

FLORIDA. Panama City—It is reported that 
the holdings of the American Lumber Co., formerly 
the German-American Lumber Co., at this place 
will be sold by the U. S. custodian of alien property, 
and that Minor C. Keith, president of the United 
Fruit Co., is to be the purchaser. If so, a railroad 
terminal will probably be built at this point to 
handle that company’s South American business. 

ILLINOIS. Ashmore—Flint & Sons have pur- 
chased the hardware and lumber business of G. A. 
Brown & Co. 

Chicago—The R. T. Feltus Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Chicago—The West Woodworking Co. has pur- 
chased property at the corner of Ada Street and 
Carroll Avenue, 123x125 feet, for a stated considera- 
tion of $40, 000. The use to which this property 
will be put is not reported. 

Geneseo—The Thos. G. Lee Lumber Co. has taken 
over the business of the Rock Island Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

INDIANA. Shelbyville—Charles F. Schmoe, 
owner of the C. F. Schmoe Furniture Co. of this 
city, has announced the sale of the plant to a De- 
troit firm headed by L. A. Young. The new own- 
ers will take over the factory within sixty days 
and will begin the manufacture of wood parts of a 
power machine. The machines are used by farmers 
and can be attached to the rear axle of an auto- 
mobile and operate all manner of machines. The 
company is a $250,000 corporation and will employ 
from 500 to 800 men. Mr. Schmoe retains an inter- 
est in the company. 

ILLINOIS, Stockton—The Pyramid Lumber Co., 
in business at Dubuque, has purchased the Stock- 
ton Lumber Co., owned by the Tibbetts & Cameron 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee. Henry A. Orban will be 
placed in charge. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—The Wayne Spoke & 
Bending Co. is reported to be closing out. 
"Gok Lebanon—Hans Stolley has sold out to W. 
. Cole, 


IOWA. Dubuque—The Central Lumber & Coal 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $1,250,000. 

Riverton—John Stubbs & Son have purchased 
the Brown lumber yard. Lieut. William Stubbs, 
recently discharged from the army, will be in 
charge. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The American Lumber 
Co. is reported to be closing out. 

Baltimore—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is erecting a large plant here for 
export business. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—The Goepper 
Brothers Co. in the cooperage business has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Haverhill—The Slipper City Wood Heel Co. has 
sold out to the Fred W. Mears Heel Co., and Jo- 
seph S. Moore, of the former company, retires from 
active business. Mr. Mears is also the owner of 
the Maple Wood Heel Co., Newburyport. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Haskelite Man- 
ufacturing Co. has moved its general office to 
Chicago. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—The Crookston Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 
to $4,000,000. (Headquarters, Minneapolis; mills, 
Bemidji.) 

Mountain Lake—The H. P. 
has been merged into the C. 
Co., of St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ruleville—The Wales Lumber Co. 
has been sold to T. Given. 

Vicksburg—The Anderson-Tully Co., operating a 
hardwood plant and box factory here, has purchased 
the site and plant of the Merchants’ Compress Co. 
The reported price is $50,000. 


MISSOURI. Fayette—F. B. Nicholas, who has 
been manager for the La Crosse Lumber Co., has 
been placed in charge of that company’s yards at 
Higginsville, and is succeeded at the Fayette yard 
by Charles N. Wright, who held that position be- 
fore he entered the army, from which he has been 
mustered out. 

Schell City—The J. L. Lackey Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Co. is reported to have gone out of 
business, 

MONTANA. Libby—The plant of the Libby 
Lumber Co; has been purchased by the Julius 
Neils Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 


NEBRASKA. Ashland—The Sullivan-Mead Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to Mead Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The Ogden Hoffman 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to Lovelace- 
Hoffman Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Nostrand Lumber 
Co. has increased its eapital stock from $600,000 
to $700,000. 

North Tonawanda—The Ray H. Bennett Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $700,000. 

Oswego—T. J. Burke and > a . ao have 
purchased a large interest in the M. Neal Lum- 
ber Co., and the company will be FAB min as the 
T. J. Burke Lumber Co. Mr. Neal will retain an 
interest but will devote his time to other business 
interests, including the Oswego Tool Works which 
he is planning to build in the spring. 


Goertz Lumber Co. 
‘W. Adams Lumber 


OHIO. Beach City—A. C. McClintock has sold 
out to F. W. Schoen. 

Wellington—The C. 8. Garretson Lumber Co., of 
Ashland, O., has purchased the J. A. Moog Lumber 
Co.’s plant and stock at this place. 

OKLAHOMA. Okeene—The A. C. Ruth Lumber 
Co. has succeeded the Ruth-Nelson Lumber Co. 

Wayne—D. B. Harrison has bought the business 
of W. H. P. Trudgeon. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The Brown Lumber 
Co. has been sold to W. F. Johnson, of Indianapolis, 
and the W. C. Slattery interests, of Detroit, Mich., 
who have also bought the United States Logging 
Co. Mr. Johnson will manage the business. 

Hood River—The Post Canyon Lumber Co, has 
dissolved. 

Portland—The Northwest Lumber & Fuel Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $3,000. to $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sharon—Charles S. Flower is 
succeeded in business by the Charles 8. Flower 
Lumber Co. which has been incorporated with a 
capital of $70,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Rapid City 
Lumber Co. is now the Rapid City Lumber & Ma- 
chinery Co, 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Buell Lumber Co, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 

Houston—The Texas & Louisiana Lumber Co, has 
dissolved the corporation. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Canal Lumber Co. 
og changed its name to the Bolcom-Canal Lumber 

0. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—The Corey Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has dissolved. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Richibucto—The properties 
of the Swedish Canadian Lumber Co. were re- 
cently sold at auction. The entire property, includ- 
ing me at Rexton and Richibucto, was sold to 

Gunter, of Fredericton, and J. H. Brand, of 
St: py for $67,000. 
County syndicate. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—Reports of sawmills 
to be installed in this section have come in as 
follows: T. L. Tackett, Enterprise, Ky., and E. R. 
Hay, Winchester, Ky., have formed the Pine Creek 
Lumber & Coal Co. to develop recent purchases of 
timber and coal lands lying near Mayking, Ky.; 
will install mills and open mines at once and will 
also construct a 2-mile spur line of railroad from 
the Louisville & Northern Railroad. W. L. Creech 
and Hays Smith will install mills on property near 
the Virginia border. L. F. and W. R. Jackson 
will install large mills on property near Coeburn, 
Va. Caudill’s Branch Coal & Lumber Co., Indian 
Bottom, Ky., will install mills on land near Blackey, 
Ky. Rockhouse Timber Co. is about to begin 
development near Blackey, Ky. Kentucky River 
Hardwood Lumber Co. will install mills in Perry 
County and begin development of 2,000 acres re- 
cently purchased there. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Powell Lumber 
Co. will build a 175,000-foot mill near Barham, 

MAINE. North Belfast—Fred Holmes is build- 
ing an extension of 146 feet to his lumber mill for 
e boiler and engine room, dry kiln and planing 

ouse. 

Presque Isle—The Stebbins Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted a new mill at Chapman Pit operated by 
electric power. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—The Crescent Shingle 
Co. is erecting a shingle mill on the Kelso water 
front. The mill will be modern in every respect 
and will be equipped with five machines. A fire- 
proof kiln with tile walls will be built. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sutton—The Sutton Chemical 
Co. has installed a new band and sawmill and is 
constructing a railroad to its tract of timber on 
Wolf Creek. The timber will largely go into mak- 
ing chemicals at the plant, which will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Helena Band Mill Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by 
G. Simms, president, Charles Sims, vice 
president, and A. F. Spiese, secretary-treasurer. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Metropolitan Body 
Co., incorporated under same name; capital, $200,- 


They have resold to a Kent 


ILLINOIS. Forreston—Forreston Coal & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $700,000. 

1OWA. Davenport—Sound Timber Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $600,000; to deal in logs and 
lumber and operate saw and planing mills. Officers: 
John H. Phelps, president; Fred C. Denkmann, vice 
president; George F. Lindsay, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors: Officers and Fred Weyerhaeuser, Morris 
N. Richardson and Joe R. Lane. 

MAINE.  Portland—The Imperial Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. President and treas- 
urer, William M. Tucker; clerk, John M. Kehoe; 
third director, Harry F. Smith, all of Portland. 

MICHIGAN. St. Louis—The Fred A. Bieber Co. 
has been incorporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in 
fuel and lumber. 

NEW JERSEY. See tate Wood Co., 
aa 6 mc capital, $25,000 

wark—-Arenell Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, S125, 000; Harry Lubin, Charles Lefkowitz, El- 
mer E. Ross. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Gus Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Kincaid-Swain 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., incorporated; cap- 
ial. § $25,000. J. G. Kincaid, Sol. A. Carter, W. A 


Forest City—Trout-Wilkie Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, bao yan a. Be Alexander, Cc. & 
Wilkie, J. H. Thom 
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Gastonia—Spencer Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $300,000; George R. Spencer, J. M. Hol- 
land, J. H. Spencer, all of Gastonia. 

OREGON. Ontario—Van Petten Lumber Co., in- 
corporated under same name; capital, $150,000. 

Oregon City—Jackson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Butler—Helen Coal, Lime & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Miller—McConnell Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; J. J. McConnell 
and A. B, Calahan. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Adams-Walters Lumber 
& Timber Co., incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Broomfield Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—A. H. Sager Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; A. H. Sager and F. D. Root. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Kirkland Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated to engage in wholesale 
and retail lumber business. Capital, $5,000; A. G. 
Hasecoster, G. L. Handley, Oliver Burnett, Osborne 
Jones, and Herman L. Pugh, all of Huntington. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Montreal—O’Brien Power, Pulp & 
Paper Co. (Ltd.), incorporated with head office in 
Montreal; capital, $2,500,000. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Agassiz—Seabird Shin- 
gle Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

New Westminster—Timberland Development Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Vancouver—Canadian Reconstruction Co. (Ltd.), 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—John A. Johnson, formerly 
of Phoenix, and Robert I. Koch, of Flagstaff, have 
opened an office in Phoenix, under the name of 
Johnson & Koch, and will conduct a general lum- 
ber brokerage business. Mr. Johnson has been 
connected with the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., 
in charge of sales, and for the past year has been 
assistant manager. Mr. Koch was purchasing agent 
for the same company until he entered the army 
two years ago. 

ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—The Home Lumber Co. 
recently began a retail lumber business, 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Wood Silva 
Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.) has started in the 
wholesale lumber business, dealing in southern 
pine and hardwood. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury—The Merrimac 
Lumber Co., of Merrimac, Mass., has opened a 
branch office in Amesbury, with Winthrop E. Brown 
as manager. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—R. J. Corlett & Sons, 
of Hillsdale, Mich., have opened a branch here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Pine Tree Lumber 
Co. has started in the wholesale business here. 


Meridian—The . Lauderdale Lumber Co. has 
opened a wholesale southern pine and hardwood 
lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. : Tuttle—The Havelock Lum- 
ber Co. has started a branch here. 


OHIO. Plymouth—H. J. Schneider, lumber dealer 
in business in Sandusky, Ohio, has purchased a 
yard here as a branch, and will take personal 
charge. 

_Wellsville—The People’s Lumber Co., a Colum- 
biana County corporation, will locate one of its 
yards in this city. The company has branch yards 
at Salem, Seabring, Columbiana and East Pal- 
estine. 

OREGON. Norway—Schroeder & Aasen recently 
began the operation of a sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—George J. Kess- 
ler has opened an office in the Drexel Building and 
will conduct a wholesale lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Tennessee Saw 
Mills Co. recently began a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Memphis—J. C. Steele & Co. have begun a whole- 
sale lumber business. 

VERMONT. East Dorset—Dean Perkins and 
Richard Harris have opened a lumber and wood- 
turning business here. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Brazil—The Knight-Brinkerhof Piano 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

Greencastle—The R. Bittles handle factory was 
destroyed by fire on Jan. 17 with a loss of $5,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

Pekin—Fire destroyed a sawmill belonging to 
Charles I. Hoyt and J. W. Heistand, the loss being 
$15,000. In addition to the plant, three carloads of 
quartered white oak were destroyed and five cars 
of other lumber were injured. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The plant of 
the P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of more than $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The B. F. Edge 
Lumber Co. suffered a $10,000 fire loss recently. 

St. Ignace—The Jones-Kerry lumber mill was 
burned to the ground recently, resulting in a total 
loss. The origin of the fire is unknown. The 
mill was built in 1907 at a cost of $63,000 and 
was one of the best equipped plants of its kind 
in the northern country. It was insured for $24,000. 

MINNESOTA. Redwood Falls—The Ivanhoe mill 
was completely destroyed by fire recently. The 
plant was valued at $30,000, but insured for only 
$13,000. It will probably be rebuilt. 

MONTANA. Bonner—The main plant of the 
lumber department of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. was destroyed by fire on Jan. 16 with a loss 
of about $500,000. 

NEW YORK. Salamanca—The Salamanca Panel 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM D. HARRIGAN.—One of the South’s 
most prominent lumbermen, William D. Harrigan, 
secretary and treasurer of the Scotch Lumber Co., 
Fulton, Ala., died at Mobile, Ala., Jan. 16 after a 
year’s illness of heart trouble, and was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery, Mobile, after requiem mass at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception. Tributes 
from the surrounding country testified to the popu- 
larity of this lumberman in his community. Mr. 
Harrigan was born in Nova Scotia in 1863, and came 
to the United States when a small boy, his parents 
settling near Green Bay, Wis. He early entered the 
business of manufacturing shingles and _ soon 
branched out in the manufacture of white pine lum- 
ber in northern Wisconsin. In 1901 he went south 





THE LATE WILLIAM D. HARRIGAN 


and located at Fulton, Ala., where, with Mr. Her- 
rick, he purchased the business which has since been 
known as the Scotch Lumber Co., one of the largest 
manufacturers of southern pine in the South. He was 
also interested in the manufacture of Idaho pine 
at St. Maries, Idaho, being vice president of the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co. at that place. He was fa- 
mous for his progressive enterprise both in con- 
nection with his business interests and in the de- 
velopment of his community and State. His own 
town of Fulton bears witness to his activities in 
the handsome golf links, well built roads and other 
improvements due entirely to his initiative. He 


built the first seventeen miles of good road in Clarke 
County at his own expense, and thru his enterprise 
many miles have been built by the people of the 
vicinity, while only four have been built by the 
county. His philanthropies are equally famous 
and it is said that he had a hand in every church 
organ, schoolhouse, lodge hall, or any other public 
benefit in that region. 

Mr. Harrigan is survived by a widow, two sons, 
Raymond and Billy, jr., and a little daughter, Vir- 
ginia. Three brothers also survive, J. T. Harrigan, 
of Marshfield, Ore., George Harrigan, of Milwau- 
kee, and EF. L. Harrigan, of St. Paul, now with the 
United States engineers in Siberia. There are also 
two sisters living. 


JOHN J. FOSTER.—A pioneer of the Grand Rap- 
ids (Mich.) district lumber industry, John J. Fos- 
ter, died at that place after a lingering illness at 
the age of 65. While a young man he moved to 
Greenville, Mich., from New York, and there as- 
sociated himself with Henry Anderson, under the 
firm name of Anderson & Foster. While in Green- 
ville, he organized the gas company of which he 
was made president. He was later connected with 
Walter C. Winchester, Henry Idema and other 
Grand Rapids men in the Foster & Winchester 
Lumber Co., at Slocum Grove, Mich. Following the 
organization of several lumber companies of which 
he was made president, Mr. Foster organized his 
own company under the name of the John J. Fos- 
ter Lumber Co. He is survived by a widow and 
one daughter, Mrs. G. A. Crawford, and one son, 
John J. Foster, jr., all of Grand Rapids, 


GASTON SAUX.—The manager of the Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, Gaston Saux, died Jan. 
15, of pneumonia, following influenza. Mr. Saux 
was 42 years old, a native of New Orleans, and 
had been with the Grunewald from boyhood, with 
the exception of intervals in 1910, when he opened 
and conducted the National Park Hotel at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., and in 1912, when he served as man- 
ager of the Marion Hotel at Little Rock, Ark. He 
was a member of the Order of Hoo-Hoo and widely 
known and popular among lumbermen. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one brother. 


HARRY J. THAYER.—While visiting his mother 
in Portland, Ore., Harry J. Thayer, a prominent 
lumberman of Raymond, Wash., died of influenza 
on Jan. 11. He was the son of the late Henry 
Scott Thayer, a prominent railroad man of Oregon, 
and was reared in Portland. He was superin- 
tendent of the Raymond Lumber Co. for several 
years, and was one of the organizers of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, being its local 
secretary in Raymond. Mr. Thayer was 34 years 
old and leaves a widow, a mother, three brothers 
and three sisters. ’ 





DAVID L. RICHARD.—The manager of the Gil- 
lespie (Ill.) yard of the Carlin-Jones Lumber Co., 
of Taylorville, IN., died weatesy Jan. 11. He had 
been {il for a time with tonsilitis and rheumatism, 
but his condition was not considered serious. 
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Living Room in the residence of Arthur 
Wood, Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 


beams and trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 





Birch can be stained and finished 
to imitate the more expensive 
woods, thereby offering beauty 
and durability at a cost which 
will appeal to economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain 
and tone of Red Birch especially 
will immediately win the admira- 
tion of your customers. Show 
them how it is adapted to interior 
work, base, casing, flooring, 
mouldings, panels, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, 
grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in 
suggesting that you place a stock 
of it in your yard and be prepared 
to supply the demand for Birch, 
we are certain we are tipping you 
off to a profitable seller. Birch 
has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has 
been given will surely increase the 
demand for it among the more 
fastidious builders. 









If you are inclined 
to get in on some 
of these good sales 
and profits, ask 
any of the firms 
shown below to send you a copy of 
their Birch Book “A” and to suggest 
some of the best selling items. Do it 
now. 





Boautifut 


birch 


wo 





GOODMAN LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 


man, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Nahma, Michigan. Cc . Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., | MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., OCONTO COMPANY, 
Marinette, Wis. 817 Railway Exch., Chicago, lll. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE LONG LEAF 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 




















Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konparock, Va. 
—_—S 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY $7 i cot 


of any num- 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








William Whitmer & an 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


‘ar LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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AGREE ON SALE OF GOVERNMENT LUMBER 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


date. In the event that all of this lumber has not 
been disposed of by the end of July, the Govern- 
ment may extend the running period. Otherwise, 
the manufacturers will arrange to take the residue 
off Uncle Sam’s hands. 

Sales are to be on regular commercial terms at 
the market prices prevailing at time of sale. 

The Georgia-Florida association will undertake 
to dispose of any surplus Douglas fir lumber held 
at points in the East in addition to the products of 
its own members. 

Generally speaking, and with the modification of 
the minimum quantities from 3,000,000 to 1,000,- 
000, the plan agreed upon is substantially the 
tentative plan marked out at the conference held 
in Mr. Humphrey’s office Jan. 8. 

The stir in today’s meeting came when Chair- 
man Humphrey stated that Government officials 
thought a 5 percent discount to cover costs would 
be about the right figure. 

J. L. Phillips, of Jacksonville, who was spokesman 
for Georgia-Florida and for the pine interests gen- 
erally, took the breath of the Government officials 
away by declaring that 5 percent was utterly out 
of the question, and that the manufacturers would 
not make money on a discount of 20 percent, or 
even 25 percent, all things considered. 

Figuratively speaking Mr. Humphrey and other 
officials went straight up to the ceiling. The 
chairman declared 20 pereent was wholly beyond 
reason and impossible. He declared that no Gov- 
ernment department would stand for such a figure, 
and that if this was the final word of the lumber- 
men the meeting might as well be adjourned. Mr. 
Phillips stood by his guns, and was backed up by 
John Henry Kirby, president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and by Thomas E. 
Coale, speaking for the wholesalers. 

Mr. Coale said that an analysis of wholesalers’ 
costs in selling lumber over a period of years in 
normal times shows that actual selling costs aver- 
aged $2.67 a thousand feet when the wholesaler did 
not have any expense of inspection or handling. 

Chairman Humphrey suggested it would be ad- 
visable for the lumbermen to hold a committee 
mecting in his room, with the Government repre- 
sentatives absent. Accordingly, he adjourned the 
conference from noon until 3 o’clock, suggesting 
that Mr. Kirby act as chairman. The lumbermen 
put their heads together, checked carefully every 
cost item and reached a unanimous verdict that 
Mr. Phillips was right and that it was doubtful if 
the manufacturers would break even on the basis 
of 20 percent. Considering the expense of inspection 
at point of shipment, re-piling and rehandling lum- 
ber and inspection at point of destination, the car- 
rying of accounts ete., they would require fully 20 
pereent to clear themselves. 

When the lumbermen, thru Mr. Phillips, pre- 
sented this verdict at the 3 o’clock meeting things 
looked blue for a time. Again Mr. Humphrey ad- 
monished the lumbermen that even if he and other 
officials should recommend such a figure they were 
certain it would be rejected by those higher up. He 
suggested further conference, stating that the 
Government expected the lumbermen to take hold 
of the matter in the same spirit of patriotism that 
had characterized their dealings thruout the per- 
iod of hostilities. 

It was intimated that if Uncle Sam wanted the 
lumbermen to fork over some cash they were pre- 
pared to take a loss and do so. Mr. Humphrey said 
that was not the idea, adding that the lumbermen 
who had sold the lumber to the Government already 
had got a profit out of it and no proposition could 
be put thru which looked as if they might make 
another profit, even a small one, out of the re-sale 
of the surplus of common lumber now held on 
Government jobs. 

The lumbermen got over in one corner of the 
room and the officials in another and talked the 
matter over once more for a half or three-quarters 
of an hour. Then Mr. Phillips announced the lum- 
bermen had agreed they would handle the lumber 
on a 15 percent basis, pocketing any loss. Mr. 
Humphrey said this was still higher than they 
could hope to have approved. He added that 12 
percent would certainly be the outside limit. The 
lumbermen promptly declared their willingness to 
do business on this basis and take a further loss, 
if necessary, in order to have a definite agreement 
and get the matter settled. 

The vital point settled, everybody appeared to 
be reasonably happy over the result. Chairman 
Humphrey asked Mr. Phillips to meet him in the 
morning and go over the matter of a proper form 
of contract. Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel for the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
was present, will collaborate in the drafting of 
the contract, which must be submitted to the legal 
department of the War Department and doubtless 
to the attorney general. 

While it is possible that a hitch may develop 


when the contract is submitted to the higher legal 
authorities of the Government, Gen. Boyle does 
not anticipate trouble on this score. Any con- 
tract drawn up will cover only the proposition in 
hand and will not serve as a precedent for any 
similar arrangement in normal times. Among 
other things, it will provide the form and amount 
of bond the associations will be required to put up 
to protect Uncle Sam financially pending final set- 
tlement of accounts, 

John J. Comerford, president of the National 
Retailers’ Association; Chas. A. Bowen, its secre- 
tary; and John KE. Lloyd, a Philadelphia retailer, 
represented the retail interests at the conference. 
They expressed a willingness to handle surplus 
stocks under 1,000,000 feet if the Government de- 
sired. 

Other lumbermen present were A. W. Mallinson, 
of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., representing the hemlock interests; W. J. 
Session, of the Marn Session Saw Mill Co.; Ralph 
Souder and C, D. Rhodes, of Hallowell & Souder, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; EK. F. Perry, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
New York; and Roy H. Jones, of the Northern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau. 

G. L. Hume, for the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, said he was willing to accept even the 5 
percent proposed at first by Chairman Humphrey, 
if necessary, and provided the other lumber rep- 
resentatives would agree. He said frankly that 
this percentage would not begin to cover the cost. 
This point was not pressed by Mr. Humphrey after 
Mr. Phillips had pointed out the probable cost of 
every item which would enter into the disposition 
of the lumber, including the creation of a virtually 
new organization to handle the matter. 

The fact developed in the meeting that consider- 
able quantities of the lumber probably will be sold 
thru established wholesalers. John W. Turnbull 
of Philadelphia and C. W. Cantrell, secretary of 
the Wholesalers’ Bureau, were present with Mr. 
Coale. Thomas J. Ayock, EK. V. Dunlevie, John 
Stephens, E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia- 
Florida association and Wm. J. Sowers, head of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, also were in at- 
tendance, 

The understanding is that the Pennsylvania hem- 
lock people will handle the sale of surplus stocks 
of hemlock, which, as stated heretofore in these 
dispatches, are not large. 

Today’s developments emphasize the fact that 
the surplus lumber stocks of the Government are to 
be sold at prevailing market prices for the grades, 
and that there is not to be a sharp break in lumber 
prices. This fact is well calculated to end the 
feeling of uneertainty on the part of lumbermen 
and the general public as to lumber prices. The 
expectation is that various Government depart- 
ments may be able to take care of some of the 
smaller stocks of lumber—1,000,000 feet and less. 
One matter discussed at the conference was the 
grade of lumber to be disposed of. It is well 
known, of course, that the material on hand will 
not run above seconds on the average. That it is 
more difficult to dispose of a large quantity of 
such lumber than to handle mixed grades was con- 
ceded by the Government officials present. The 
lumbermen made a point to draw attention to 
this fact. The understanding is that prices will 
be f. o. b. ears. In other words, the Government 
will load the lumber into cars after joint inspec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, many hundreds of cars 
are now standing on tracks that have not been un- 
loaded. As many as 500 carloads of lumber are 
said to be on wheels at some jobs. In some cases 
this will facilitate the movement of the surplus, 
while, on account of damage or deterioration it 
may retard progress somewhat. Where correct 
invoices of the contents of particular cars are at 
hand and the lumber has been adequately pro- 
tected, of course the movement will be facilitated. 
It is understood that there are about 200 cars of 
lumber at Fayetteville, N. C., for which invoices 
have not been found. Ultimately they doubtless 
will turn up. That was one of the late rush jobs, 
the War Department having planned a great ar- 
tillery camp near Fayetteville, which project was 
abandoned with the close of the war. 





THE exceedingly low point to which immigra- 
tion fell during the war is shown by the recent an- 
nouncement by the bureau of immigration that 
from April 1, 1917 to Sept. 30, 1918, only 178,363 
immigrants landed in the United States, a num- 
ber that has been reached in a single month when 
the flood of immigration was at its height. During 
the period first mentioned 123,676 emigrants left 
this country, making a nef gain of only 54,686 for 
the eighteen months. The important bearing which 
these figures have upon the present and future 
labor supply of the United States ig self evident. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Sash and door manufacturers and distributers are 
“tuning up” preparatory to opening of the spring 
buying season. Plants are, as a rule, running at in- 
creased capacity as compared with the last few weeks 
of the old year. Lumber retailers in all parts of the 
country report a good outlook for much building this 
coming season, and with renewed impetus being given 
to the nationwide “Build A Home” movement there is 
every reason to expect good demand for sash, doors and 
interior and exterior finish. Prices are well main- 
tained ; in fact, it is hard to see how reductions could 
be made on any items, in view of the cost of materials 
and labor. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report city and 
country trade holding back awaiting developments. A 
good building demand is expected early in the spring 
but buyers seem to think that there is plenty of time 
for them to place their orders for sash and doors. 
The tendency is to hold back on production of stock 
sizes in the expectation that a large share of the 
spring building will be of planned residences calling 
for special bills for the openings. Prices are reported 
firm and the trade playing a waiting game all along 
the line. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories are getting a little 
business, mostly for small structures on the outskirts 
of the city, extensive building plans largely being 
delayed until later in the season. The outlook for the 
coming month is regarded as improved, and a slow 
but steady increase in orders is expected. 

The feeling among Baltimore (Md.) sash and door 
men is one of confidence. Some of them, at least, 
have made substantial gains during last year, either in 
volume or value of business, or both, and in instances 
this gain has exceeded their expectations prior to taking 
off annual balance sheets. Therefore the present inter- 
val of quiet causes no uneasiness, and is being utilized 
to get into shape for the increased business that the 
coming months are expected to bring. Contractors and 
other builders are evidently waiting for the labor 
situation and certain other factors to settle down at 
least measurably before beginning actual preparations 
for starting construction projects, and meanwhile the 
current demand for sash and doors is limited. 

According to the January bulletin of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. the demand for window glass during 
December, while not so heavy as during the fall 





months, resulted in a fair movement, and stocks are 
becoming very much reduced and broken. With the 
signing of the armistice, some of the trade apparently 
thought they saw a considerable reduction in values in 
sight immediately, and some glass was sold at below 
the cost of replacement; but this was not the attitude 
of the manufacturers, as they are quite familiar with 
the increased cost of materials used in making glass. 
The higher values, together with a probable advance in 
wages to the workmen on a production not exceeding 
that of the last year, are not likely to result in any 
lowering of selling prices by manufacturers, especially 
as factory stocks are at the lowest point they have 
been for several years. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Jan. 22.—T. L. Tackett, Enter- 
prise, Ky., and E. R. Hay, Winchester, Ky., have pur- 
chased large areas of timber and coal lands lying 
along the headwaters of Pine Creek, near Mayking, 
and have organized the Pine Creek Coal & Lumber 
Co. It is announced that they will install sawmills 
and open mines at once. They will also construct a 
2-mile spur line of railroad out from the main line 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. This will be 
one of the largest lumber operations in that section. 

WHITEsSBURG, Ky., Jan. 22.—W. L. Creech and Hays 
Smith have purchased several thousand oak and pop- 
lar trees along the Virginia border and will develop. 
The Caudill’s Branch Coal & Lumber Co., Indian Bot- 
tom, Ky., closed deals on about 1,000 acres of timber 
and coal lands along Caudill’s Branch near Blackey, 
Ky., and will develop. In the same section the Rock- 
house Timber Co. purchased hardwood timber lands 
and announce early development. In Perry County, 
the Kentucky River Hardwood Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased about 2,000 acres. 





CopBurRN, VA., Jan. 22.—L. F. Jackson and W. R. 
Jackson, formerly of the Coeburn Lumber Co., have 
purchased timber lands in the neighborhood and have 
announced that they will immediately install large 
mills and begin developing. The timber is among 
the best in southwestern Virginia. 

KANE, Pa., Jan, 20.—The timber on 4,000 acres of 
land in Jefferson and Clarion counties, including virgin 
pine and hemlock and valuable hardwood in great 
quantities, has been sold to a newly organized com- 
pany known as the Midland Gas Co., with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 











FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








LAMP GUARD MEETS GREAT DEMAND 


A new departure in portable lamp 
guards is the Flexco split handle, which 
can quickly be attached to the well known 
Flexco Expanded Steel Lamp guards 
made by the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Co., of Chicago. This 
portable lamp guard, which is 
illustrated herewith, success- 
fully meets a demand for a 
substantial handle guard that 
does not need to be wired. The 
halves of the guard, including 
the handle itself, open wide 
from the hinge at the bottom 
of the guard, and can in- 
stantly be closed and locked 
around the socket at the end of any ex- 
tension cord. The cord runs_ thru 
grooves in the handle. 

The watchman in every factory, mill 
or warehouse, the motorist in his garage 
—in fact, everyone having use for a lamp 
of this sort—can readily appreciate the 
convenience of this new product, because 
it permits light to be carried safely to 
dark corners. Fire danger is avoided, and the advan- 
tage and economy of it must be apparent to all lamp 
users, as the moderate cost of the guard is quickly 
repaid thru the prevention of lamp breakage. 









OFFERS NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 


Lumbermen and loggers in need of logging and mill 
equipment would do well to communicate with the 
Machinery Exchange Co., of New Orleans, La., before 
deciding where to place their orders, this concern 
having a large stock of all kinds of new and second- 
hand equipment in good condition and in many cases 
being able to offer some very genuine bargains, 

The Machinery Exchange Co. was organized about 
eight years ago by W. Graham, well known to the 
lumber industry as the patentee of several dry kilns 
and lumber stackers, and he is the controlling factor 
in the business, The concern does a large volume of 
business in sawmill and light and heavy contractors’ 
equipment, and also in locomotives, rails, cars, boilers, 
engines and a general line of machinery. It has a 
nice shop, which it uses for its own work principally. 
In it the concern has rebuilt possibly a dozen loco- 
motive cranes which went to shipyards, which illus- 
trates the completeness of its equipment. 

The Machinery Hxchange Co. is prepared to do 
outside work, and those needing work of this kind 
done should not fail to request estimates. It covers 
Louisiana, Mississippi, eastern Texas, southern Arkan- 
sas, and also does a considerable business in Alabama. 


Lumbermen dismantling mills or having secondhand 
machinery of any kind for sale also might do well in 
communicating with this concern, as its large-sized 
volume of business enables it to buy for very fair 
prices. 





CHANGES IN PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED 


The paint and varnish department of the Du Pont 
Co., Wilmington, Del., announces the _ following 
changes in personnel that will be of interest to cus- 
tomers and to the trade in general: ‘T. O. Bannister, 
assistant director of sales, will be in charge of all 
paint and varnish trade sales. W. F. Donohoe is made 
assistant director of sales, in charge of all paint and 
varnish industrial sales. R. W. Sample is made man- 
ager of paint and varnish sales at Philadelphia; Giles 
McDaniel at Chicago; J. G. McVeigh at Toronto, Ont., 
and A. H, Sarvis at the Flint Varnish & Color Works 
at Flint, Mich. E. W. Tomlinson is made assistant 
manager of paint and varnish sales at Chicago. 


HYMENEAL 


HENNING-GORG.—Announcement is made by 
Mrs. Emma C. Gorg, St. Louis, of the marriage of 
her daughter, Lillian Helen Gorg, to Herman 
Charles Henning, at Miami, Fla., Jan. 10. The bride 
is the daughter of A. J. Gorg, late president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of St. Louis, and a 
well known tie manufacturer. Mr. Henning was 
connected with Mr. Gorg in the construction busl- 
ness and he is now engaged in that line in Miami. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—S. T. Hills has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Craig Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—The R. L. Reuther Han- 
dle Works has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 








Fort SMITH, ARK., Jan. 15.—In chancery court Ar- 
kansas was granted judgment against the Fort Smith 
Lumber Co. for $35,681.61 back taxes. The suit was 
started in 1916 and had been thru the supreme court. 
It was based on the manner in which the Fort Smith 
Lumber Co., the Central of Arkansas Railway Co. 
and the Choctaw Investment Co. were interlocked, 
the lumber company owning large blocks of stock in 
each of the other two companies. 

MILWAUKER, WIs., Jan. 14.—The action of the Dia- 
mond Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., against the Filer & 
Stowell Co., Milwaukee, involving charges of infringe- 
ment of patents on sawmill hogs, was heard before 
John F. Harper, referee in bankruptcy, in the United 
States District Court, at Milwaukee, on Jan. 
Referee Harper sat as special master in the presenta- 
tion of evidence and he will certify the case to Judge 
F. A. Geiger, of the Federal Court, for adjudication on 
its merits, 
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TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill ;: PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 








Cc, L. WHEELER 


J.W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 


Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 


WM. PRITCHARD 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 











Paepcke Leicht 
Lumber Co. 


Conway Building 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


Specializes in 


Sap and Red Gum 


BAND MILLS AT 
Blytheville and Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss. 
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LP a Ty Abs 
ha at sail 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
SrarionarY DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks, Repairing Done On Short Notice 


° Phone Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works, stxtrit'wasr. 

Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 
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Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 


and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


50,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 


W. H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS, 





Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 


Located on A, & V. and G. M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEWTON, MISS. 











‘HOW TO AVOID WINTER TRUCK REPAIR EXPENSE 





Little Precautions That May Save Big Bills — Suggests National Highways As 
Appropriate Memorials—Cab Conduces to Comfort 


OPERATING TRUCKS IN COLD WEATHER 


The following suggestions regarding precautions that 
should be observed by truck operators in order to 
secure best service in cold weather are supplied by the 
International Motor Co., of New York, with special 
reference to the Mack truck, which it manufactures, 
but most of the injunctions apply with equal force to 
trucks of every make. Observance of these rules during 
the next few months will save many repair bills : 

If truck has been left standing in snow or ice and the 
wheels have frozen to the ground, the wheels should be 
loosened with a crowbar or jack and the truck pushed 
by hand or towed a few feet to another spot before 
starting, but under no circumstances should the power 
of the engine be used to start the truck until the ice 
joint has been broken. All movable connections, such 
as universal joints, brakes, brake connections and 
cams, clutch connections, brake shafts, clevises etc., 
that may be frozen fast should be broken loose with 
kerosene and light oil. The power of the engine 
should not be applied for this purpose as serious clutch 
or bearing trouble or breakage may result. 

A frozen engine should first be freed till it can be 
turned over by hand easily. Open the cylinder com- 
pression cocks and prime the motor with gasoline to 
remove condensation and to free the pistons, turn the 
engine over by hand to clean out gasoline, then with 
an oil gun squirt light lubricating oil into the cylinders 
to replace that cut by the gasoline and to prevent 
scoring the cylinders. Remove the hand hole covers 
from the crankcase and with an oil gun squirt light 
lubricating oil into the main bearing, connecting rod 
bearings, wristpin bearings and camshaft bearings, as 
these parts will get little lubrication till the con- 
gealed oil in the crankcase is warm and flows readily. 
This should prevent burned out bearings. Run the 
engine slowly till it is heated up. 

Motor will not heat up idling; cover outlet air open- 
ings and retard spark and speed up gradually over a 
period of ten minutes. Do not race motor, especially 
in the first two minutes. 

Open the cylinder oil tank cover immediately after 
engine is started and see that the lubricating oil flows 
freely, if not, stop the engine before bearings are 
destroyed or cylinders scored and pour light lubricating 
oil into the motor through the cylinder oil tank. Make 
sure that the oil pump is working, if necessary remove 
it for inspection. 

If the engine is hard to start pour warm water over 
the inlet manifold to aid vaporization of the gasoline, 
pour warm water over the gasoline pipe to warm the 
fuel. If water in the gasoline has frozen in the tank, 
gasoline pipe or carburetor, melt it by applying warm 
water, then drain off the water and remove and clean 
strainers in gasoline tank and carburetor. Don’t crack 
the glass float chamber of the carburetor by pouring 
boiling water over it and don’t flood the carburetor 
with water. 

All gasoline should be drained from the fuel system 
if truck is to be allowed to remain in the open for any 
great length of time, to prevent freezing of water that 
may be in the fuel, 

Remove the spark plugs and see that each sparks 
properly as condensation may be frozen on the points, 
which must be cleaned off as it causes short circuit. 
Inspect magneto terminals, breaker box and distributer 
and remove frozen condensation as it causes short 
circuit. . 

Inspect all wires to see that they are not short cir- 
cuited by freezing. Inspect the terminals of the 
auxiliary vibrating coil and clean if frozen condensa- 
tion is present. 

Inspect the battery and see that it is not short cir- 
cuited by ice formed across the terminals. If the motor 
starts hard, it may be due to the lowered efficiency of 
cold battery ; if so remove it and place it in a warm 
place, 

Do not put hot water into the cooling system of a 
frozen truck, as the sudden change of temperature is 
likely to crack the cylinder jacket or cause leaks in 
the system. When operating in freezing weather, put 
alcohol in the water of the cooling system. Trucks 
should not be allowed to remain in the open in freezing 


weather, without first draining all the water out of the 
cooling system. 

Pour hot water over the transmission case to heat 
the gear grease so it will soften and allow the gears 
to turn easily. If the transmission oil is hard, soften 
it vy adding one gallon of lubricating oil. 

Put the gears successively in all speeds; jack up the 
rear wheels and turn over the engine by hand a few 
times before starting. Jack up one rear wheel at a 
time; put the gears in neutral and turn the wheels by 
hand a few times to free the bearings, the drive chains 
and the differential. 

Do not drive closely behind another truck when 
running over snow or ice covered roads, to avoid colli- 
sions. Do not operate trucks light in snow or ice; use 
skid chains and have the trucks loaded. 


‘*VICTORY ROADS’’ AS MEMORIALS 


Advocating the idea of creating great national high- 
way systems as the most suitable and permanent 
memorials to our heroic soldiers and sailors, Windor T. 
White, president of the White Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
says: 

“Traversing the Campagna di Roma, Italy, is the 
world’s most historic highway. ‘Time and foes have 
all but blotted out the grandeur of ancient Rome, but 
the Appian Way, in almost perfect condition, has 
withstood the ravages of twenty-two centuries. 

“France is triumphant today because she has long 
recognized the military value of good roads. In win- 
ning the war, summed up by Lord Curzon as a ‘vic- 
tory of Allied motors over German railroads,’ the 
highways of France were of vital importance. Ver- 
dun was saved, the great Somme defense made possi- 
ble, the Chateau Thierry victory achieved, thru the 
ability of French roads to carry steadfastly the mighty 
engines of Mars. And France plans to extend her 
excellent system of highways by building a Sacred 
Way from Alsace to the North Sea, as a fitting monu- 
ment to her valiant troops. 

“We of America are discussing suitable memorials 
to our fallen and returning troops. Shall such me- 
morials be cold, useless and often unsightly shafts 
of stone, or useful, educating and health giving high- 
ways—Victory Highways ! 

“More monuments, perhaps, have been erected to the 
honor of the immortal Lincoln than to any other man. 
Yet are any of these as beneficial from any standpoint 
as the great Lincoln Highway which bands the con- 
tinent? 

“Investigators tell us that the economic and moral 
fiber of any community is determined by the condi- 
tion of its highways. Not by its schools, nor its church 
spires, nor its banks, nor its factory chimneys, but by 
its roads. Give a community the right kind of roads 
and these other indications of advancement are sure 
to, follow. 

“What more fitting monument, then, can we build 
in honor of our heroes than memorial roads? How can 
any State, county or community better stabilize the 
achievements of its valiant sons than in a permanent 
road dedicated to them, all to be planned and built 
so as to form a great system of Victory Highways? 

“Victory Highways, that the lasting defense of 
America shall be made certain; Victory Highways, 
on which schools will be erected to teach our children 
the arts of peace; Victory Highways, over which 
food will move from farm to city and manufactured 
products back to the land. 

“We may study to obtain the most magnificent 
effects in stone and bronze and marble; we may plan 
to erect shafts to the very clouds; we may hope to 
dwarf anything that has been done in colossal archi- 
tecture, But nowhere can we find a better way to 
appropriate the memorial offerings of a grateful nation 
than in the construction of permanent roads which in 
their completion will form a great system of Victory 
Highways.” 








PROVIDING FOR THE DRIVER’S COMFORT 


A few months ago Will A. Cavin, a well known and 
successful lumber retailer and building contractor at 
Sturgis, Mich., installed a new 2-ton truck, which he 
recently equipped for oper 
ating in comfort in any 
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kind of weather, as shown 
by accompanying illustra 
tion. The body and cab are 
of his own manufacture. 
The cab is perfectly weath 
er proof and is comfortably 
upholstered. Snugly en- 
sconced therein, the driver 
may laugh at rain, sleet, 
snow and the biting winds 
that make life miserable 
for unprotected § drivers. 
The body of the truck back 
of the cab, measures 15 feet 
by 6% feet. The truck is 
painted yellow, with black 
lettering, and is heavily 
varnished, presenting 4 
very smart appearance as 
it rolls along the streets 
and roads laden with "lum 
ber from Cavin’s yard.” 
Altho of 2-ton rated ca- 
pacity it has transported 
four tons on good roads, 





RETAILER’S TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH ENCLOSED CAB 


and three tons on poor 
ones. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








TRADE AFTER THE RECONSTRUCTION 

Writing in the Guaranty News, the organ of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Allen Walker, man- 
ager of the foreign trade bureau of that company, 
expresses some views on “Foreign ‘Trade Considera- 
tions” that are of interest to exporters generally and 
not least to lumbermen who look to foreign markets for 
opportunities in connection with the reconstruction of 
the war-devastated regions and with the rejuvenation 
and approaching development of countries not actually 
touched by the war. Mr. Allen says: 


The factors which will chiefly affect the development 
of our foreign trade under the new conditions of peace 
are, in the order of their importance: Government 
policies, national and international; finance; labor 
costs, at home and abroad; shipping, and maintenance 
of our established national ideals. 

The degree to which Government policies will affect 
the development of our foreign trade can not be esti- 
mated until we know the terms of peace and have some 
definite idea as to the form of the “economic alliance’ 
which may—or may not—be established betweeen the 
Allied Powers. But this we do know, that the legis- 
lative and administrative authorities, as well as the 
business men of this country, will have to think inter- 
nationally and will have to approach the problems of 
reconstruction, first of all, in a broad spirit of national 
service, regardless of party politics and party heresies. 
What is said by prominent men during the next few 
months will have much to do with the development of 
public opinion—much more so than in normal times. 
National policies for the next decade are being formed 
now, and what is said by men in power today will con- 
tribute much to the development of the international 
program of the next several years. 

Internationally, much will depend upon the agree- 
ments reached by the Allied Powers, and upon the 
application of the treaties which consummate such 
agreements. International conferences of the several 
industrial and commercial groups, with leading finan- 
ciers “sitting in,” should be encouraged, for if these 
groups did nothing more than create machinery for the 
avoidance of the destructive competitions of the past 
they would achieve a basis from which the whole 
world’s prosperity could be built up and maintained. 
This could be done by the associated Powers without 
imposing everlasting punishment upon the nations of 
the Central Powers, by permitting the enemy to trade 
and earn his way out of the processes of reparation 
and restitution without permitting him to control 
markets and concessions as he did before the war, 

Finance has such a distinct relation to Government 
policies, both national and international, that it might 
be said to belong under the same head. American 
financing of foreign projects received a blow, notably 
in China, some time ago, from which it could not easily 
have recovered were it not that the logic of events 
and the demands of necessity have served to alter the 
whole international complexion of things. Sut there 
should be some clear and authoritative statement of 
Government policy in regard to the possible part of 
the United States in international finance in the future. 
The financiers of the country are entitled to know 
where and how they stand, Let us all understand that 
the American banker, like the American merchant and 
industrialist, may have a fair field and a chance to 
compete on an equal basis with his competitors in the 
different markets of the world, and no more is asked. 
That would be so much more than ever has been avail- 
able that such an apparently conceded basis would be 
regarded almost as a flying start by the investors of 
this country. 

Labor costs, we know, must enter into our calcula- 
tions considerably. Whether American firms venture 
into foreign markets individually or in groups, operat- 
ing under the Webb Bill, their ability to compete for 
any length of time must depend largely upon produc- 
tion costs. 

High wages, however, should not seriously concern 
us; it is output that counts. he thoughtful, forward- 
looking men among the manufacturers of today are not 
at all insistent upon a reduction of wages, such as 
shall leave labor poorer than before, but they are 
against every tendency which may serve to curtail 
output. In regard to shipping, we are told that it will 
be 1922 before the world’s pre-war tonnage will be 
reached. The United States will have more bottoms 
available for her ocean freight than ever, and we can 
not selfishly deny the rest of the world a partnership in 
this privilege. It is sure that the whole problem of 
shipping and freights must be determined with a view 
to placing American business on a basis whereby it can 
compete with the rest of the carriers of the world, and 
our railroad policies must be framed to fit in with 
them. American-made goods—all other things being 
equal—will be gaged somewhat by the spirit in which 
the American merchant and manufacturer go into the 
game and play. If we can maintain the ideals of 
unselfishness we have proclaimed to the rest of the 
world and not hark back to the various forms of 
greedy individualism we shall maintain a proportionate 
share of the good will of all the world’s consumers. 
If we permit practices which developed the old reputa- 
tion for “Yankee smartness” we shall lose, 

The rest of the universe is going to make a tre- 
mendous demand upon the productive energies of the 
United States, and the processes of transition from 
highly stimulated to normal production must be oper- 
ated carefully and guided reasonably if the machinery 
is to escape jolts and breaks. We cannot hurriedly 
apply economic law where for years military law has 
entirely prevailed, and we shall profit if content to go 
a little slowly. We must sagaciously strengthen the 
forward movement in Government, economics, industry 
and society, and look neither to the demagogues nor to 
the reactionaries for our course. It is not what any 
class has gained or lost by the great tragedy of the 
last four years; it is what mankind as a whole has 
gained or lost that bids us to be sober and patient in 
anticipating the evolutions of the next decade. 

Already there are very definite indications that man- 
ufacturers and merchants in the United States will 
take full advantage of the facilities offered by the 
Webb Bill for operation in the world’s markets. A 
number of groups, representing the major industries, 
have gotten together and discovered that the spirit of 
codperation developed during the war really means 
something and that leading men in the several lines of 
business are quite ready to pool their products and 
their finances in connection with foreign trade expan- 
sion. There are many vexing problems facing those 
who seek to merge their interests in this way, because 








the effort is without precedent in this country ; but the 
very fact that these men, keen competitors in domestic 
trade for years, can be willing to assemble at the same 
table and take common counsel as to how they shall 
standardize American products in foreign fields is a 
very hopeful sign of the new spirit of codperation 
which is abroad in this part of the world. 





FACTS ABOUT BRITAIN’S POSITION 


Several points of interest, depicting as they do the 
actual situation in Great Britain as regards lumber 
supply and requirements, were brought forth in an 
address by Maj. G. L. Courthope during the recent 
annual meeting of the English Forestry Association. 
Maj. Courthope has taken a very prominent part in the 
development of the output of home-grown woods ever 
since the necessity arose, by reason of the shortage of 
tonnage for the importation of foreign woods, for utiliz- 
ing the domestic forests and woods. Among the facts 
which the major, who acted as presiding officer at the 
meeting, made known were the following: 


That the Timber Supplies Department, which super- 
vises the production of home-grown woods, is eager to 
close as early as possible, because of the already almost 
total destruction of the national resources, but the 
War Cabinet looks to it to insure an adequate supply 
of timber for the coming year. 

That the Government demand alone, irrespective of 
commercial and trade demands, is expected to be 
100,000 standards—198,000,000 feet—a month. That 
there is nothing approaching this quantity of lumber 
in the country. 

That it is quite certain that Great Britain will re- 
quire 300,000 to 350,000 standards—600,000,000 to 
700,000,000 feet—for reconstruction purposes during 
the next twelve months. 

That in the United Kingdom there is something like 
4,500,000 standards—8,914,000,000 feet—all told, re- 
maining standing. Thus it is seen that the country 
really can not afford to produce another stick. 

That the Timber Supplies Department has rather 
more than a year’s supply on the stump, calculating on 
the basis of the existing rate of production. 

That the Controller of Timber Supplies had in- 
formed the association that the shipping situation was 
getting easier, but that it will be a considerable time 
before really adequate supplies of imported timber, on 
anything comparable with the pre-war scale, will be 
obtainable. 

The desperate position of the country in regard to 
timber supplies is thus apparent. There is a crying 
need for timber of all descriptions. The home re- 
sources have been reduced to an absolute minimum, 
and salvation can come only from foreign sources. 
The speed wherewith the American merchant marine is 
made available for commercial purposes will largely 
determine the position of the American lumberman on 
the British market henceforth. 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE WEBB LAW 
[By Wilson Compton, Secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


The administration of the Webb Law is, generally 
speaking, under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in so far as the protection under Sections 
2 and 8 of that Act is extended to any export associa- 
tion. The Department of Justice has jurisdiction 
over the administration of the law applying to export 
associations in so far as the activities of such export 
associations are construed not to come under the pro- 
tection of Sections 2 and 3. 

The Department of Justice, in the case of the Webb 
Law, has taken the same position which it has quite 
consistently taken hitherto with reference to the anti- 
trust laws, viz., that it will not permit any other 
agency of the Government, or any promises or state- 
ments made by such agency, to embarrass or interfere 
with the execution of the anti-trust laws by the 
attorney general. This attitude of the Department 
of Justice applies specifically to the Webb Law. The 
Federal Trade Commission may investigate, decide 
and recommend with reference to the activities of 
export associations, but the Department of Justice 
does not bind itself to observe any of the trade com- 
mission’s activities on the grounds that its jurisdic- 
tion in the premises is independent and entirely apart 
from any supervision or lack of supervision which 
the trade commission may exercise over export asso- 
clations. 

Such, theoretically, is the relation between the juris- 
diction of the two departments. Practically, I am 
advised, the Department of Justice will observe the 
activities, proceedings and recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission and will not prosecute an 
export association under the anti-trust laws until 
having had the trade commission’s report on any 
violation of the anti-trust laws. This means that it 
is up to the trade commission to be alert in following 
the activities of export associations which are acting 
under the protection of the Webb Law. The trade 
commission has no power to enforce the observance 
of its recommendations on the part of export associa- 
tions except in cases involving the use of unfair 
methods of competition. If an export association, 
upon receiving recommendation of the Federal Trade 
Commission touching other matters than unfair meth- 
ods of competition, ignores such recommendation or 
elects to take its chances with the attorney general, 
the trade commission will transmit the record of 
recommendations to the attorney general and it will 
be discretionary with him as to whether proceedings 
under the anti-trust laws shall be instituted. 

Protection Only to Export Associations 

With reference to the scope of the business of ex- 
port associations protected by Sections 2 and 8 of the 
Webb Law, the Federal Trade Commission would prob- 
ably take the position that the protection applies only 
to export associations strictly construed—including, 


that is, export selling agencies. This position is pred- 
icated upon the theory that since, in the absence of 
the Webb Law, the whole field of combination either 
in domestic or export trade was unlawful, the par- 
ticular field of activities which is drawn under the 
protection of the Webb Law is to be strictly and 
literally interpreted according to the words of that 
law. 

However, it is apparent that the Federal Trade 
Commission recognized that the words of the Webb 
Bill must include the necessary incidents to export- 
ing business. Just what the necessary incidents are 
has not been defined, and, so far as I know, the 
attorney general has expressed no opinion, leaving it, 
presumably, to the trade commission to handle the 
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matter in the first instance. It is clear that the 
trade commission is of the opinion that the safe method 
to be pursued by export associations is to confine 
their activities under their charters strictly to export- 
ing business, and that the terms of their charters do 
not include any shipping or importing or other mis- 
cellaneous activities—this for the purpose of keeping 
the activities of the exporting corporation strictly 
under the protection of the Webb Bill. If the ques- 
tion came to an issue in the courts and the export 
association demurred on the ground of protection 
under the Webb Law, the first question that would 
arise would be: What is the business of the corpora- 
tion whose activities are under review by the court? 
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Naturally, the charter of the corporation would be 
brought in evidence, and if it were shown that the 
activities of the corporation included activities other 
than those of exporting (including necessary incidents 
thereto) it might readily be charged that the protec- 
tion of Sections 2 and 3 does not apply. 


Great Latitude Can Not Be Allowed 


In this connection it is noted that the majority of 
export companies, most of which had been organized 
before the passage of the Webb Law and which have 
filed coples of their charters with the Federal Trade 
Commission, are authorized by charter to engage in 
activities other than strictly exporting. The trade 
commission has called attention to this fact. 

It is pointed out that if export associations are 
allowed great latitude in the miscellaneous activities 
which they may undertake, under the protection of 
Sections 2 and 3, it would be possible, for example, 
for a company to secure a charter to export com- 
modities to South America, and as an incident to 
the exporting business to import commodities from 
South America; that, under the guise of an export 
association, a group of domestic corporations might 
engage in importing coffee or some other commodity, 
the main purpose of their enterprise being to import 
a single commodity, and this enterprise being safe- 
guarded under the Webb Law by the charter right to 
export miscellaneous commodities. 

This is a narrow definition, and the objections to 
a broader interpretation of the necessary incidents to 
exporting business have to do with enterprises not 
undertaken in good faith for exporting purposes. If 
the Federal Trade Commission is required to investi- 
gate the facts in the case of each exporting associa- 
tion it would seem that an export enterprise in good 
faith could easily be distinguished from an importing 
enterprise under the guise of an export association. 
This, however, is the position apparently to be taken 
by the commission. 


Could Form Separate Corporation 

It is suggested by the chief counsel of the com- 
mission that an exporting association which wants 
to export commodities in its own ships could form a 
separate shipping corporation; that the ships of such 
corporation should be chartered to the export asso- 
ciation for carrying lumber abroad and chartered to 
foreign shippers for return cargoes in the same way 
in which ordinary shipping concerns operate. Under 
this arrangement the export association and the 
shipping corporation would be distinct, altho they 
might be owned by the same individual. 

Such an arrangement would clearly, it seems, come 
under the terms of Sections 2 and 3 of the Webb Law. 
It is possible, of course, that a greater latitude of 
activity to an export association could be undertaken 
and all such activities still come under the protection 
of Sections 2 and 8. Until the precedents by actual 
decision are established it would seem impossible to 
state whether the terms of the Webb Law can or can 
not be safely considered to afford protection to a 
wide range of activities incident to but nevertheless 
separate from exporting activities strictly construed. 





FOREIGN LUMBER TRADE JOURNALS 


Please let us know the name of a good foreign lum- 
ber journal published in HMnglish.—Inquiry No, 93. 

{There are a number of old and well established 
lumber trade publications in England, of which the 
Timber Trades Journal of Lendon perhaps may be 
considered of senior rank. In order not to be sus- 
pected of partiality, however, the AMEHRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN hastens to give the names of the others, and has 
asked them to send sample copies to the inquirer, a 
southern lumber manufacturer. The word “timber” 
is in much more common use in England than is the 
word “lumber,’’ and we consequently have the Timber 
News, and also Timber, both of London, England, in 
addition to the Timber Trades Journal,—Ep1Tor.] 





WILL BUY ONLY RAW MATERIALS 

Information received at Washington thru official 
channels from European capitals indicates that France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Belgium, principally, will 
purchase in the main only raw materials in the United 
States for their reconstruction work and probably 
thruout the entire reconstruction and rehabilitation 
period. 

The native industrial interests are demanding that 
they be allowed to convert practically all materials. 
Finished products, tools and foodstuffs which can not 
be produced in quantity and cheapness in Europe will 
be ordered from America. 





BAN ON BRITISH BUILDING REMOVED 


Restrictions on peaceful trade and pursuits are 
rapidly disappearing in Great Britain, probably the 
most important developments along this line being the 
recent removal of control of building construction and 
of the timber trade. Following is the recent announce- 
ment of the British Board of Trade to the effect that 
the timber controller had decided to abolish on Jan. 1, 
1919, the permit system of trading in timber products: 


The Board of Trade announces that from Jan. 1 no 
permits will be required for dealing in timber of any 
kind in the United Kingdom. From the same date no 
permits will be required for buying, selling or negotiat- 
ing for the transport of hardwood timber, rattans or 
Malacca canes outside the United Kingdom for deliver 
to places abroad. The Export of Timber (Ireland 
Order, 1917, and the Packing Case and Lapping Board 
Order, 1918, are also revoked. 


The fact that restrictions are thus removed from 
the hardwood trade is especially gratifying to American 
hardwood lumbermen, who expect a large volume of 
trade to develop shortly as a result. 

The Ministry of National Service also announces that 
the requirements of licenses for building schemes in 
Great Britain have been canceled, and that building 


operations may proceed, limited only by the available 
supply of materials. 

Commenting on this latest cancelation a Liverpool 
lumberman says in a review of trade conditions : ‘‘Now 
that restrictions have been removed from the building 
trade, and contractors are at liberty to build when and 
where they like, it follows that the controller of 
timber supplies will have to make provision for the 
builders to get timber at a reasonable price to enable 
them to go on with their work. The matter is too 
serious for delay. People are crying out for dwellings ; 
in many places it is a scandal the way decent folk 
are herded together. It is hoped relief will come soon.” 





Lumbermen Interested in the reconstruction 
movement in Europe as a business proposition 
should watch these columns, in which brief 
notes on overseas construction § projects, 
which should prove excellent and valuable 
“leads,’’ will be published from time to time. 
If additional information on any subject per- 
taining to the housing or reconstruction ques- 
tions in Europe should be desired, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to fur- 
nish any data it may have available. 











Following is a list of municipal housing projects 
under consideration or recently undertaken in Great 
Britain : 


The city housing scheme for Cork embraces the 
erection of 2,000 houses. 

Mr. Rounthwaite, architect of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
preparing plans for a housing scheme at Craghead, 
Durham, 

Newport Corporation has purchased large sites for 
housing schemes. 

Rotherham Corporation purposes to build 1,000 
houses at an average cost of £350 each. 

Grantham town council is studying housing and town 
planning, expecting to erect 300 houses. 

Bacup will build about 100 workmen’s houses. 

Sefton rural district council has resolved to build 
100 cottages in different parts of its jurisdiction. 

The Headington rural district council proposes to 
build 150 houses, 

The Eton rural district council is contemplating the 
erection of 1,350 houses within its area. 

Stockton rural council has approved plans for 182 
dwellings at Haverton Hill for the Furness Shipbuild- 


ng Co. 

The Rowley Regis urban council has appointed a 
committee to prepare a town planning and housing 
scheme. About 400 houses will be needed. 

The shortage of houses at High Wycombs is such 
that for one vacant house there were sixty applicants. 
‘ great many houses doubtless will be constructed 
ere, 

The Corporation of Newport, Mon., has bought a 
tract of 87 acres as a site for 1,000 workmen's 
dwellings. 

Burton-on-Trent Corporation has acquired 110 acres 
on which to build workmen’s houses. 

The Barnsley rural district council has instructed 
its architect to prepare plans for three types of 
housing. 

Haddington County council proposes to build 200 
houses. This does not include provision for the min- 
2 poem, for whom a separate scheme is pro- 
vided, 

Rushden urban council has decided to proceed im- 
a ootag | with the erection of 100 houses. 

» The Honiton town council will build ninety-six 
ouses. 


Liskeard rural district council plans ninety work- 
men’s dwellings. 

Brudno urban council will build 100 houses. 

Bradford Corporation proposes to build ten self- 
contained villages on the outskirts of the town, each to 
be composed of 1,000 houses of the bungalow type. 

Mexborough urban council is negotiating for land on 
which to build 200 dwellings. 

Selby urban council expects to build further, in addl- 
tion to the 200 houses it recently completed. 

Hemsworth rural council is negotiating for large 
building sites at eight points within its district, and 
evidently has a large scheme in preparation. 

Tredegar council proposes the erection of 6500 


dwellings. 

Sevenoaks rural district council plans for 127 
dwellings. 

The Grimsby rural district council is considering a 


scheme for the development of Immingham. The Great 
Central Railway Co., the Dock Co. and other concerns 
estimate their requirements at 1,700 houses. 

The Guildford town council is negotiating for land 
on which to build 300 houses. 

The Welch Garden Cities (Ltd.), Cardiff, Wales, is 
inviting tenders for the carrying out under its auspices 
of a large housing scheme. 

Swansea has undertaken various schemes for its 
development, involving an outlay of about £5,000,000, 
and early action is expected. The program is ambitious 
and full of enterprise, including the provision of an 
oil distributing depot, wharves, enlarged railroad facil- 
ities, refineries, important steel work extensions, and 
the erection of more than 2,000 municipal houses. 





FOREIGN LUMBER TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


A commercial agent in Algeria desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of oak, poplar and pine timber for 
construction purposes, oak for cooperage, and sap and 
red gum lumber for interior finishing. This is a for- 
eign trade opportunity listed by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as No. 28013. Correspondence 
may be in English, and references are furnished. 

An Italian merchant desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of lumber, together with other miscellaneous 
products. Interested persons should communicate with 
the bureau, referring to opportunity No. 28016. Corre- 
spondence should be in French or Italian, and refer- 
ences are furnished. 

A civil engineer with established business relations 
in Mexico desires to secure an agency for the sale of 
building and construction material. Name and refer- 
ences may be secured by referring to opportunity No. 
27997. 

A lumber merchant in France wishes to secure an 
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agency for the sale of timber and lumber for con- 
struction purposes, particularly spruce, pitch pine, 
Oregon pine and cooperage stock. Correspondence may 
be in English. This is opportunity No. 28011. 

A commission merchant in Cuba in opportunity No. 
28012 expresses a desire to secure an agency for the 
sale of caterpillar tractors with tractors for hauling 
logs. About 45-horsepower tractors are required. 
‘Terms of payment, 30 days’ sight draft. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. 

Opportunity No. 28101 tells of a building con- 
structor in Italy who desires to purchase lumber for 
construction work and house building. Pitch pine is 
especially desired. Correspondence should be in 
Italian, and reference is supplied. Another Italian 
opportunity is No. 28103, where importers of shooks 
desire to. purchase lumber for making shooks to be used 
for lemon boxes, and also building lumber, especially 
pitch pine. In this case correspondence may be in 
English, and reference is given. 





STATISTICS ON WORLD SHIP BUILDING 

The American lumber exporter views the progress of 
ship building, not only in the United States but thruout 
the world, as a vital factor for the future success of 
his business. Therefore it is of interest to him to 
know that the Lloyd’s Register has now resumed the 
public issue of its quarterly reports on ship building, 
altho explanation is made that it is not yet possible 
to obtain complete information regarding the ship 
building industry thruout the world. The returns 
given in the report comprise only all merchant vessels 
in course of construction in the United Kingdom, the 
sritish dominions, and allied and neutral countries. 
Warships and vessels built to the order of the British 
Admiralty for other than mercantile purposes are ex 
cluded, as are also ferro-concrete vessels. 

The outstanding feature of the review of the posi 
tion at the end of the quarter, ended Sept. 30, 1918, 
the period under consideration, is the great preponder- 
ance of United States construction in comparison with 
ship building in the United Kingdom. 

According to the report, of the 2,144 merchant ves 
sels under construction in the world, representing a 
gross tonnage of 6,371,388, only 1,746,933 tons were 
building in the United Kingdom, whereas in the United 
States not less than 1,020 vessels of both wood and 
steel construction, with a gross tonnage of 3,382,709, 
were under construction. Of the balance of the 4,624,- 
455 tons, the total of building in allied and neutral 
countries, Canada produced 301,201 tons, Japan 260,- 
875 tons and Holland 204,530 tons. 

As regards ship building in the United Kingdom 
alone, the total steam and sail for the quarter ended 
with September amounted to 308 vessels, totalling 
1,746,933 tons, a decrease of 68,000 tons from the 
quarter ended with June, and of 132,000 tons from the 
quarter ended with September, 1917. The report fur 
ther adds that steam vessels begun during the Septem 
ber quarter numbered 84, with gross tonnage of 341,- 
341, and vessels launched were 67, amounting to 256,- 
984 tons. 

The majority of ships under construction at this 
time run from 5,000 to 6,000 tons, and of larger sizes 
there are thirty-six between 6,000 to 8,000 tons; 
twenty-seven from 8,000 and 10,000 tons, while the 
largest two are between 20,000 and 25,000 tons, 


- 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY FREED 


Manufacturers of woodworking machinery will be 
interested in the War Trade Board’s announcement of 
a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 490) by which it has been 
advised that the following machinery may be imported 
into Great Britain without the necessity of obtaining 
an individual license therefor: All machinery driven by 
power and suitable for use in cutting, working or oper- 
ating on wood, including sawing machines of all de- 
scriptions; general joiners, mortise, tenon and boring 
machines ; lathes and rounding machines ; box and cask 
making machines and all machinery accessory thereto ; 
scraping and sandpapering machines ; wheelwright ma 
chinery; firewood making and bundling machinery ; 
saw sharpening and setting machines; and saw 
stretchers and brazing apparatus. It is stated that 
these relaxations in importation are to continue only 
until March 1, 1919, but it is expected that at that 
time they will again be extended. 








BALTIMORE READY FOR EXPORT TRADE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 20.—Harvey M. Dickson, sec- 
retary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
had a conference with some of the officials in Washing- 
ton last week in regard to the war time restrictions 
imposed by the British authorities, as members of the 
trade have become impatient at the lack of effort by 
the Government to secure relief. As far as the United 
States Government is concerned, all checks are off, 
but permits are not to be obtained from the other side. 
Mr. Harvey got a measure of encouragement from the 
Railroad Administration, which expects to be able to 
issue thru bills of lading for lumber as is being done 
for cotton, he evidently having impressed the authori 
ties that lumber was being discriminated against. He 
was also led to believe that before very long American 
ships would be available for exporting lumber and that 
the trade would ‘be relieved from complete dependence 
on British vessels, as is now the case. Exporters criti- 
cize the British Government for purchasing lumber 
here and shipping it over as alleged dunnage at a 
special steamship rate, intimating that this is a subter- 
fuge, as the amount of such dunnage greatly exceeds 
what would ordinarily be so used. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, is 
back of a new depot in South Baltimore for the dis 
tribution of lumber, especially hardwoods, which it is 
said will be used to facilitate the export trade when 
it opens up. A large site has been leased from the 
city having connections over the city owned tracks 
with all railroad lines here, and also having facilities 


for water shipments. Details as to what is to be 
done with the property have not yet fully developed. 





REVIVAL OF LUMBER EXPORT TRADE 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 21.—The export trade in lum- 
ber from this territory is evidently reviving at a rapid 
pace, judging by the amount of material being shipped 
from Gulf ports and the many cargoes which are go- 
ing out. The record of exports from the port of Galves- 
ton shows that a large amount of tonnage is going out 
of that port, lumber forming one of the principal com- 
modities. 

During the last week there was shipped from Gal- 
veston the following lumber: 4,424 pieces of gum lum- 
ber (dunnage); 4,984 pieces of oak staves, 1,350 
pieces of southern pine and 1,200 pieces of pine tim- 
bers. In December a total of twenty-two foreign ves- 
sels cleared the port of Galveston with a total ton- 
nage of 66,028, a large portion of which was lumber 
from the Southwest. 

The port of Orange is showing probably more activ- 
ity in the export lumber trade than any other Texas 
Gulf port, one of the shipments during the last week 
being half a million feet shipped to Tampico, Mexico, 
on the ocean going barge Colonel Keith. During the 
week, also, the schooner William H. Sumner loaded a 
cargo of half a million feet for Cuban ‘ports. 

The steam schooner Idaho is in port and will load 
a cargo of lumber shipped by the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co. for Porto Rican ports. The schooner Doane 
sailed for Cuban ports last week from Orange with a 
cargo of lumber shipped by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co, 





ONTARIANS TO SEEK BRITISH TRADE 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 20.—-The lumber manufacturers 
of Ontario have allowed no time to waste in preparing 
plans for reinstating the export trade in Ontario lum- 
ber products to Great Britain and Europe. On Nov. 12, 
1918, G. H. Fergusson, Minister of Lands, Forests and 
Mines for Ontario, addressed a letter to Ontario lumber 
manufacturers suggesting that they should send a rep- 
resentative to Great Britain to assist them in building 
up the export trade. The result of this letter was 
that a meeting was held on Jan. 17 at Toronto, at 
which representatives of the industry from all parts 
of Ontario were present. 

After the matter had been thoroly discused a resolu- 
tion was carried to the effect that the Ontario Govern- 
ment should send a man to Great Britain who is well 
trained in the technique of the lumber business to 
represent the lumber industry of Ontario; that the 
representative should be nominated by the lumbermen ; 
that his duties shall be in a general way those of a 
trade commissioner to promote, by suitable publicity, 
the common knowledge of the intrinsic merits of On- 
tario timber products and increase their favor with 
the consuming public; to develop by all suitable means 
Ontario’s right to share in British trade preference, 
and in all ways to emphasize the importance to British 
dealers and consumers of Ontario as a reliable source 
of timber supply, and to enlarge the common knowledge 
of grades, thicknesses and styles of manufacture of 
Ontario products so that new lines of use may be 
developed. 

The resolution also provided that the representative 
be attached to the staff of the Ontario Government 
in Great Britain and supplied by it with the necessary 
credentials and oflice facilities, to the end that he 
may enjoy in full the prestige of the Government in 
this relationship, and that the salary of the represen- 
tative should be met by the Ontario lumbermen, but 
all other expenses be defrayed by the Ontario Govern- 
ment, 

Only one name was mentioned for the man to fill the 
position; namely, A. C. Manbert, president of the 
Canadian General Lumber Co., Toronto. All were 
agreed that Mr. Manbert could qualify in every par- 

ticular for the position, The salary to be attached to 
the position is $15,000 a year. 

Mr. Manbert has been giving the matter his consid- 
eration and has not yet announced his decision. It 
is recognized that in accepting it he would be making 
a great sacrifice, as his services are of great value to 
the various firms with which he is associated and they 
could ill afford to spare him at such an 
industrial period. 

Mr. Manbert is eminently qualified to fulfill the 
position’s many difficult requirements. He has filled 
many important positions in the councils of the various 
lumber associations of the Province and is at present 
a director of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assoctia- 
tion (Inec.) and chairman of the lumbermen’s section 
of the Toronto Board of Trade. On the formation of 
the Canadian General Lumber Co. in 1918 he was 
made president of this widely known company, which 
assumed the wholesale selling end of the work formerly 
carried on by Graves, Bigwood & Co. 


important 





RECEIVING MANY INQUIRIES 


NEW ORLEANS LA., Jan. 20.—Evidence continues to 
accumulate that the people overseas are looking to the 
United States to supply their post-war lumber require 
ments. The Southern Pine Association is receiving 
many inquiries from individuals, firms and officials 
abroad, who seek information regarding all phases of 
the export lumber situation, from current quotations 


to trade prospects and shipping conditions. A number 
of the inquirers are apparently desirous of making 
connections on this side thru which to trade. A 


current tabulation reveals inquiries from Italy, Spain, 
England, Norway, Holland, Australia, Belgium, Mexico, 
Portugal, Cuba and one from French Indo-China. 


PPI IPD 


Tie yate, one of Australia’s numerous hardwoods, is 
said to be the strongest known timber, with an average 
tensile strength of 24,000 pounds to the square inch 
and a maximum as high as 35,000—about equal to cast 
and wrought iron. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir J oists 
Large Fir Timbers 
CAR MATERIAL 


and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 








ms es, 
Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine ¢ 


Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 










W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 








Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 








—— 


——— 


White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Plants ) Verdi, Nevada Clay Peters Bidg., 
at } Loyalton, Cal. RENO, NEVADA 























Flooring, 
FIR citer CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








W* are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





IDAHO WALLACE-BALLORD Waren 
‘PINE. LUMBER CO. | we makes 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, 

All Grades || Minneapolis, Minn. epogeny <f 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY {°%,"oun- 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
— tg $75 8 thousand: also of lath and shi les from 85 
iM % $6" thousand. In leather $6, ¢ $5.50, postpaid. 


(MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 ‘se. Dearbor St, CHICAGO 
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LONG FIR JOISTS‘ ..... 


Granite Falts, 


AND BIG TIMBERS Washington 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


yanos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY' 


+A Ae Get SSNS 





PRODUCT. MARKETED EXCLUSIVELY 


by DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER. 
CO/APANY 


On Bid. Fortland Ore. 








Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
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LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS : 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


= 910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 








=e 


: b (’ = 
_St. Helens Lumber Co. ; 
2 Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. = 
a (28 Milos from Portland, on the Columbia River) Fa] 
2 Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of = 
F } iF ber 
|Fir Lumber: 
z Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. = 
s = 
q San Francisco Agents: 3 
3 CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building = 
Ae ame sm MMS SUL 3 





Fir and 


cesar J ULIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
‘PORTLAND, ORE. 














Pacific Coast Lumber 





News of American Hardwood Industry 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 20.—Reports from Harbor Springs are that the 
lumber mills there are getting in their logs as fast 
as they can, considering the unfavorable weather for 
logging operations. The Harbor Springs Lumber Co.'s 
big mill and also the Crowl Lumber Co.’s large plant 
will cease to operate after this year. Both companies 
will complete their cut after this winter’s operation is 
finished. This will mean considerable to the city, as 
both mills employ a large number of men in their 
buildings, yards and camps. 

Augustus C. Carton, secretary of the public domain 
commission, has tendered his resignation, having been 
elected president of the Michigan-Colorado Mining 
Co., and expects to leave for Colorado in the near 
future to take charge of the copper mining company. 
Mr. Carton has been prominently identified with public 
affairs in Michigan for many years, serving as State 
senator and State land commissioner. In 1912 he was 
elected land commissioner and immediately asked the 
legislature to abolish the office and convert it into the 
public domain commission, which was done. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 20.—Trade is slow, the market is in a more or 
less chaotic state, and manufacturers are feeling their 
way. Buyers have been holding off in expectation of 
a drop in prices, but sellers say they will be disap- 
pointed. Gum is in better demand than for months. 
Quartered red oak and quartered and plain white oak 
are scarce and in brisk demand, and manufacturers 
say that prices will remain firm all year or may ad- 
vance. Furniture manufacturers have not been buy- 
ing any lumber to speak of, altho stocks are running 
low. A number of inquiries have come in, however, 
from furniture and automobile factories during the 
week. Dealers in southern pine state that there has 
been no decline in prices since the armistice, but that 
some quotations have been higher. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip thru the South and re- 
ported that he found trade conditions gradually im- 
proving, and he looks for prices to remain firm thru- 
out the year. 

George O. Worland, secretary and treasurer of the 
Pvansville Veneer Co., returned a few days ago from 
a trip to Memphis and other points south, and reports 
that he expects veneer manufacturers will have a big 
volume this year. He expects firm prices to prevail 


all year. 
, ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 20.—The labor requirements of Langlade 
County loggers and lumbermen are about supplied and 
all are operating with crews as large as desired. 

According to an estimate taken recently, only about 
200 more men are required; this estimate was as high 
as 1,500 the first of the year. Wages in the woods 
are still maintained and work is progressing smoothly. 
The Langlade Lumber Co. can still use a few more 
men, 

The log movement will soon reach its height and 
railroad officials predict a normal volume for the year. 

The stockholders of the Langlade Lumber Co. will 
hold their annual stockholders’ meeting on Thursday 
of this week at their offices in this city. Many notable 
Wisconsin lumbermen will be present, as this concern 
is made up of men prominent in the lumber business, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan, 20.—Demand for hardwood lumber is expanding 
at a fairly rapid rate and inquiries are received in 
such volume as to suggest some large orders in the 
near future. One firm here has received an order 
from furniture manufacturing interests for 1,000,000 
feet of plain oak and other sizable orders have been 
placed. Indeed, some members of the trade are con- 
vinced that the revival of demand for southern hard- 
woods has actually begun to materialize. 

Meantime there is a disposition to stiffen prices 
somewhat. In this connection it may be noted that 
the disposition among holders is to ask full quota- 
tions for what they are offering for the following 
reasons: (1) Stocks of hardwood lumber at Mem- 
phis and in the southern field on Jan. 1 were ad- 
mittedly 10 percent below normal for this particular 
period ; (2) production is on an extremely small scale 
for the reason that so few logs are available for the 
mills; (8) logging operations ure almost at a stand- 
still because of the quantity of water in the lowlands; 
and (4) present stocks must last the trade for months 
because the lumber that will be produced, when con- 
ditions are such that normal manufacturing opera- 
tions may be resumed, will require from two to four 
months for drying. 

More than half of the big hardwood mills in Mem- 
phis are closed down now because of lack of logs. 
Many of the big mills in the Memphis territory are in 
similar position. Some operators say they will not 
be able to resume until April. It all depends on the 
weather. 

Lumbermen here are optimistic since they believe 
there will be a big demand and since they are con- 
fident that prices will work higher instead of tend 
lower because of the tremendous cost of production 
and because of the knowledge that every man who 
shades prices will have to replace the stock thus sold 
at considerable loss. Oak, ash, gum, 
cypress—all hardwoods are wanted, 
from every viewpoint, 
within the last ten days. 

A large delegation of Memphis Izmbermen will leave 
tomorrow evening for New Orleans to attend the 
annual of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
there this week. Among them will be W. H. Russe, of 


and the market, 
shows radical improvement 


cottonwood,,. 


Russe & Burgess (Inc.); Oliver M. Krebs, McLean 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lum- 
ber Co.; James BH. Stark, James E, Stark & Co, (Inc.) ; 
J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co.; R. L. Jurden, 
Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Inc.) ; Walker L. Well- 
ford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co.; Ralph May, of May 
Bros., and Elliott Lang, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 
Practically all members of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association have cast their vote favoring the 
establishment of an export shipping department for 
hardwood lumber and forest products and it is ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion that the Pxport Hard- 
wood Shipping Co. will be in operation in the near 


future, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan, 21.—Last week was given over to entertaining 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and the Union 
Association of Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, 
whose conventions filled every minute of the four days 
from Wednesday morning to Saturday evening. At 
these gatherings views are exchanged on such trade 
problems as the stability of prices, and it was con- 
sidered that the prospective demand is good altho it 
is uncertain when deliveries will start. 

While there has been improvement in inquiry, there 
have been few orders, and not much activity is ex- 
pected for the next thirty days. Exporters are 
restricted because of high ocean freight rates. There 
is considerable planning being done for the resump- 
tion of building in the spring, and it is significant 
that estimates are based on present prices of lumber, 
showing that a decline is not expected. 

It is estimated that there are 2,000 building trade 
mechanics out of work, ‘and with the discharge of men 
from the army there is a prospect of more intense 
competition for employment, but nothing much can 
be done until there is a resumption of building. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Jan. 21.—The Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association is to meet next year in Cairo, this 
having been decided upon at the meeting held in 
East St. Louis a few days ago. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, who is the Vicegerent Snark 
for southern Illinois, is home from the East St. Louis 
meeting with glowing accounts of the good time every 
lumberman enjoyed up there. His son, E. J. Langan, 
of Cairo, was reélected a director in the association. 
C. R. Swartz, of Elkville, Ill., was elected president 
of the association this year. Mr. Langan says the 
general feeling of the dealers present was that this is 
going to be a good building year and that the business 
outlook in the lumber business is excellent. He also 
speaks very highly of the number of good talks made 
at the East St. Louis meeting and was delighted with 
the concatenation work on the night of the 16th, when 
eleven new members were elected. He heard many 
good talks by lumbermen at the meeting. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Jan, 20.—Material men expect considerable activity 
in the building field during the coming season. Many 
inquiries are already being received by dealers and 
contractors in Lansing, so they are very optimistic as 
to the business this year. Charles Fox, building 
inspector, states that as many building permits have 
been issued as a year ago. 

The prices of plumbing, nails and hardware are 
adjusting themselves to the peace time level and with 
lower costs and the great amount of work to be done 
there is every promise of a real building boom. 

Lumbermen of Lansing are stocked with lumber 
bought at pre-war prices which they will sell on the 
same basis to encourage building, according to H. A. 
Hager, of the Hager Lumber Co. While it is still 
early in the year he says several builders have begun 
cellars and are preparing for a prompt start as soon 
as weather conditions are satisfactory. 

One contractor who has done nothing in two years 
is planning to construct twelve houses this spring. 
Building and loan association officers state that there 
is considerable money to loan on building operations 
and also forecast a busy year. 

The industrial conditions are also very bright, and 
with the automobile and other factories preparing to 
resume normal business and adding men to their 
forces, real estate men expect a shortage of houses in 


the city. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan, 21.—The lumber trade is becoming greatly 
encouraged over the prospects for extensive building 
activities in Indiana this year. When the next Lib- 
erty loan campaign is out of the way and the money 
market is relieved of the strain of the burden imposed 
upon it by the war it is felt that ample capital will be 
available to permit large corporations to proceed with 
building plans. 

An example of what may be contemplated in a 
building way is shown by the State of Indiana’s inten- 
tion of expending something like $2,500,000 on build- 
ing projects this year. There seems little likelihood 
that the house building program in Indianapolis this 
year will be curtailed to any great extent on account 
of the fact that materials are higher than usual, as 
the housing situation is somewhat acute and much 
building will be necessary to take care of the abnormal 
growth of the city. Real estate dealers point to the 
fact that it is almost impossible to rent an apartment 
or a house in a desirable part of the residence district. 

Feeling prevails in hardwood circles that hardwood 
prices are to remain firm or may advance. It is 
pointed out that prices of hardwoods have not ad- 
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vanced in proportion with the prices of other com- 
modities during the war. Hardwood manufacturers 
say that the demand is heavy and the question of 
supplies is expected to be reflected in the price lists. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 20.—Logging operations in Marinette County 
are progressing favorably, altho hindered by soft 
weather and lack of snow. There has been some diffi- 

ulty in getting crews, but no labor shortage. The 
Keil Woodenware Co. has 200,000 feet of logs on skids 
ready for movement as soon as the ice on the Menom- 
inee River is solid enough to support the loads. The 
Oconto Co. and the Holt Co. mills started operation 
in Oconto this week, after having been closed for 
some time. 

There has been no let up in ship building in Mani- 
towoe since the armistice, and the work is going on 
with the same rush as during the war. The 100 
houses that the Government erected for the use of 
ship builders are completed and occupied. They cost 
from $2,500 to $3,000 each and rent from $30 to $40 
a month. 

The Andrews Transportation Co. of Escanaba has 
sold its entire fleet of boats, used in the lumber carry- 
ing trade on the lakes and bay, to the Detroit Sulphite 
Pulp & Paper Co. There are six vessels included in 
the transfer, and the deal is one of the biggest of 
the year in marine property. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Jan. 21.—A spell of unusually moderate weather for 
this time of year has been a rather unfavorable influ- 
ence upon logging operations in the North. The soft 
weather has undone much of the good work resulting 
from the extreme cold snap of the first week or ten 
days of the new year. The movement of logs to mills 
is getting under full headway and while the supply of 
cars is by no means plentiful, lumber manufacturers 
for the most part are getting fairly satisfactory 
service. Logs are coming in a measure which enables 
mills not only to keep operating on a full head of 
steam but at the same time make a greater or lesser 
accumulation for the latter part of the sawing season. 

The labor situation gradually grows easier in respect 
to numbers of men available for woods and mill work in 
most sections of the North. Less difficulty is being 
experienced in getting men than for many months past. 
The quality of the labor, however, is of a poorer grade, 
particularly in view of the high level of wages de- 
manded. This means that costs are even higher than 
they appear. All of this must necessarily be reflected 
in the selling prices of lumber and for this particular 
reason there seems to be little prospect of any declining 
movement for some time. 

The three sawmills located at Wausau, Wis., are all 
expected to be in operation by the end of the month. 
The Jacobsen-Mortensen Lumber Co, resumed work late 
last week, having been closed down for overhauling and 
repairs since the middle of December. The Wisconsin 
Box & Lumber Co. is beginning its cut this week, and 
the B. Heinemann Lumber Co. expects to resume saw- 
ing about the last week in January. This will ease 
the unemployment situation in Wausau and furnish 
work for virtually every man in the city. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan, 22.—Lumbermen are giving their attention to 
the State convention of retailers this week and plan- 
ning to have a social visit with many of their custom- 
ers. The general report is that trade is not at all 
brisk, but the number of inquiries for various kinds 
of stock is said to have shown an improvement during 
the last week or two. The open weather has enabled 
builders to carry on a good deal of work, and if it 
continues it ought to open up trade on a more satis- 
factory basis within a short time. The question of 
future price causes much discussion, with the majority 
seeming to believe that lumber will remain firm. 

The housing plans of the Government are to be 
carried out at Niagara Falls and Watertown, in this 
State, which is giving much satisfaction to the people 
of those cities. Buffalo, which had an application in 
for Government aid, is not on the list of successful 
places. A local paper says: “Buffalo can hope for 
no relief from that quarter. But the abandonment 
of restrictions on building operations ought to give 
an impetus to building in Buffalo—as soon as mate- 
rials get cheaper and men more plentiful. A good 
many war workers have left the city, but the con- 
gestion is still great in some quarters.” 

Building permits here last week numbered 24, with 
total costs of $43,300. This is considerably below the 
average for the season. 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear is still in France, tho a 
short time ago he was expected to sail for this country. 
A change of plans makes it probable that he will 
remain abroad for several months. He is at the head 
of the 81st Regiment, 8th Brigade, 8th Division. His 
brother, Maj. Bradley Goodyear, is with the 106th 
Field Artillery, 27th Division, now in France. 

The Curtiss Airplane & Motors Corporation is busy 
at its Churchill Street plant and is said to have work 
enough to keep it engaged during the coming year. 
Officials look for a: fairly large commercial demand for 
flying machines and believe that Buffalo is to be a 
great center in this line for an indefinite period. 

Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling are putting in new lumber 
now and expect to have a full assortment of it in a 
short time, all of which means good sales later on, 
altho they do not expect much movement just yet. 

Horace F. Taylor is back from North Carolina, where 
he went to look at some timber tracts on private ac- 
count, The firm is not operating its mills in Missis- 
sippi, but expects to be running them before long. 

James B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., was last week elected a director of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, standing near the top 


of the list among those chosen. It was a great day 
for the lumbermen, who were almost all on hand to 
electioneer for their candidate. His candidacy was 
helped along by a motto that appeared on prepared 
signs made of lumber, given away as souvenirs and 
bearing the words “Pull Wall on the Board.” These 
were of basswood and about six inches square and 
were suggested by Charles N. Perrin. Mr. Wall re- 
ceived the congratulations of the lumbermen at the 
regular meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange last 


Saturday. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Jan. 20.—Hon. BR. A. Smith, Minister of Lands and 
Mines, reports that the cut of logs in New Brunswick 
this year will equal that of last year. This was not 
expected, as influenza had made great inroads on crews 
in the woods and labor was very scarce. Demobiliza- 
tion of troops has furnished men, the weather has been 
more favorable, and operators have been encouraged 
by the end of the war to put forth greater efforts. A 
heavy movement of lumber out of New Brunswick both 
overseas and to the United States next spring and 
summer is expected. It is believed that a part of the 
big British Government order for lumber will be filled 
in this province. Considerable quantities of lumber 
are now being shipped from St. John. 

Donald Fraser, of Fraser Limited, announced that 
their mill at Fredericton will be operated at full 
eapacity during the coming season with 15,000,000 
feet of logs available. The mill cut about that amount 
last year. Mr. Fraser says there is plenty of snow 
on the Tobique and in the Quebee woods, and the 
labor situation has eased off a good deal. His com- 
pany, like many others, has a large quantity of lum- 


ber manufactured and sold and awaiting shipment 
overseas. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Jan. 18.—The spruce situation is attracting much 


attention. Manufacturers say that prices will advance 
considerably. One of the large eastern spruce manu- 
facturers, in an interview recently, stated that logging 
costs were now pretty well known and that prices 
would have to go considerably higher than the Govern- 
ment maximum, as the logging costs alone bring the 
cost of the log up as high as the Government price for 
the finished product. The spruce situation is affected 
both by the eastern market and by the export demand. 
Reported sales to the British Government are having 
the effect of stiffening the prices in the East, and the 
higher tendencies in the United States are working 
in the same direction, so that manufacturers feel that 
they are justified in expecting advances. 

Improvement is confidently expected in the hardwood 
market. Manufacturers using hardwoods are showing 
a desire to make sure of their 1919 supply in advance. 
One manufacturer in Ottawa has placed orders for his 
year’s requirements, as he feels sure that the cost of 
dry hardwoods will soon be higher. One of the most 
extensive hardwood wholesalers here has just com- 
pleted a detailed survey of all its stocks on hand and 
has been surprised to find out that its dry hardwoods 
amount to less than 60 percent of what it bad on hand 
a year ago. 

Wholesale dealers here report improved conditions. 
Inquiries are more numerous and the actual volume of 
business is increasing. Last week was a fairly good 
one, some wholesalers reporting good increases both in 
orders and shipments. 

Five boom and river improvement companies gathered 
here on Jan. 16 for their annual meetings and elected 
officers for the following year. The companies con- 
cerned were: The French River Boom Co., the Mis- 
sissaga River Improvement Co. (Ltd.), the Spanish 
River Improvement Co. (Ltd.), the Sable & Spanish 
Boom & Slide Co. of Algoma (Ltd.), and the Log Pick- 
ing Association. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan, 20.—People in Western Canada are closely fol- 
lowing up the work of several organizations regarding 
reconstruction. Two definite slogans are displayed 
everywhere: “Own your own home” and “Own your 
own farm.” 

Initial steps toward participating in the Dominion 
Government’s grant of $25,000,000 toward the better 
housing scheme in Canada have been taken by Winnl- 
peg. The Government's plan provides for the loan of 
$1,500,000 to the provincial authorities in Manitoba 
for relending to municipalities desiring to improve 
their housing conditions. In discussing the matter 
a well known housing expert said that a large num- 
ber of vacant houses in Winnipeg doubtless are vacant 
because they are so poorly built that it is impossible 
for any person to occupy them in winter. Many were 
not occupied after the first winter following con- 
struction. A minimum standard of construction to 
provide sufficient warmth in winter has been sug- 
gested in connection with the new housing scheme. 
Another well known builder said with the return of 
the soldiers there will be large demands for all kinds 
of buildings, not only houses but apartment blocks 
and industrial buildings, too. 

According to a Winnipeg building supply dealer, 
there will be a considerable demand for all kinds of 
building material in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta during the next few years, farmers and others 
feeling that the war has terminated favorably and 
they can go ahead safely with many improvements 
that have been delayed. A sign of the times is the 
purchase of a sawmill and extensive timber limits in 
British Columbia by a prairie lumber company, which 
intends manufacturing and shipping to its home mar- 
kets on the prairies and will soon have the mill run- 
ning night and day. 

The prairie retailers are all ready for the call of 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association convention 
at Calgary on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
“Reconstruction” and the retail trade will be among 
the principal themes discussed, 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,2°r'e3 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail ane dealer to 


read them carefully. fisher 31 So. Dearhora postpaid Dearborn St, 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 18.—Arrangements are being made by the 
trade and commerce bureau of the Commercial Club for 
a delegation of five or six prominent men of Tacoma, 
including one large lumber manufacturer, to leave in 
March for a tour of Japan in the interest of com- 
mercial trade development. It will be the first time 
that such a trip has been made from this city, altho 
the Orient has been a large buyer of lumber and manu- 
factured products. 

The Cascade Paper Co.’s new mill on Chambers 
Creek, which is practically completed, will start opera- 
tions in, February. Frank S. Baker, of Tacoma, is 
president of the company and A. E. McLaughlin is 
office manager. The plant has five buildings, the 
largest being the paper house, 180 by 74 feet, and a 
3-story raw material building 160 by 62 feet. Elec- 
tricity will operate all mills of the plant except the 
paper machine, which will be driven by steam. Wood 
pulp of spruce, hemlock, cottonwood and other woods 
will be used. 

On Wednesday one of the most important financial 
deals in Tacoma in years was announced, whereby the 
Fidelity Trust Co.’s bank in this city is sold to the 
Bank of California, N. A., and will be absorbed Monday 
by the latter institution. The two banks have been 
the strongest financial institutions in the city, their 
combined deposits aggregating $15,000,000. The 
Fidelity bank was organized in 1889, its second presi- 
dent being the late Col. C. W. Griggs, president and 
founder of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Pres- 
ent trustees include Maj. Everett G. Griggs, who suc- 
ceeded his father as president of the St. Paul company, 
and T. KE. Ripley, vice-president and manager of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co, 

Aroused by rioting in Seattle Sunday night, the 
State legislature at the opening of its session Monday, 
without waiting for Governor Krnest Lister’s mes- 
sage, proceeded at once to put thru the syndicalism 
bill passed two years ago in the closing: hours of that 
session, and afterward vetoed by the governor. The 
vetoed bill was called up in the senate Monday and 
passed and on Tuesday it was passed by the house 
over the governor’s veto, and now becomes a law. The 
bill is aimed directly at the I. W. W. and sabotage 
methods, from which sawmills particularly have suf- 
fered much the last two years. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan, 18.—Logging operations will show a big in- 
crease before the end of January. On the Bellingham 
& Northern, where the McCoy-Loggie Timber and 
Chinn lumber companies and A. W. Knight have camps, 
shipments will be resumed within the next week. On 
the Northern Pacific, which serves the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills and the Christie Timber Co., there 
will be a resumption within a few days. The Bloedel 
Donovan concern is running its Alger camp to a lim- 
ited extent now, but it may not do so at Delavan until 
about the end of January. The Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. is running its camp on the Baker 
River at part capacity, but with the completion of 
repairs and improvemeats in its sawmill the output 
will be increased. 

The steamship Monada is due at the Bloedel Dono- 
van mill to load 1,000,000 feet for Honolulu. The 
schooner Fred J. Wood has sailed from the BE. K. Wood 
mill with 800,000 feet for Australia. The steamship 
Firwood, built in this city, returned this week from 
a voyage to Callao, to which she took 1,000,000 feet 
from Bellingham mills. At Callao a fight occurred 
among the sailors and one of them was killed. The 
slayer was imprisoned at that port. 

The employees of the cargo plant of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills this week presented to the 
company an American flag 15x25 feet in size, one of 
the largest national banners in the Northwest. The 
presentation was made by L. O. Jones, head sawyer, 
at the close of the day’s work on Jan. 15 in front of 
the company’s main offices, where it had erected a flag- 
staff ninety feet high expressly for this flag, and in the 
presence of the employees of the mill and mill officials. 
The gift was accepted by President J. H. Bloedel, who 
came from Seattle for that purpose and to attend a 
moving picture drama, “Under Four Flags,’”’ which on 
the preceding night 2,000 of the company’s employees 
and their families witnessed at a local theater as the 
company’s guests. This is the second American flag 
presented to the company within the last three weeks, 
the first being the gift of the employees of the Larson 
mills. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 18.—Aroused to enthusiasm by the spirited 
address of J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, many of the leading shingle 
manufacturers of Grays Harbor and southwest Wash- 
ington, at a banquet in Aberdeen the evening of Jan. 
13, pledged their mills to support the program of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to make red 
cedar shingles standard thruout the United States and 
establish their prestige as America’s most enduring 
roofing material, thru advertising. The banquet, 
which had been planned by B. C. Miller, president of 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co., was attended by about 100 
shingle and lumber manufacturers and invited guests. 
Mr. Dionne, who came to the Northwest to attend and 
address the annual congress of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was the 
guest of honor. The advertising campaign to which 
support was pledged at the banquet will be an en- 
largement of the campaign which was carried on by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association three years 
ago, 

Forty carloads of timbers, each timber 18x18 inches 
square and 46 feet long, will be shipped to Italy from 


the Hoquiam Sash & Door Co.’s sawmill in Montesano, 
It is supposed that these will be used for railroad con- 
struction or mining operations. 

The Gray Eagle, a 4,000-ton twin screw Ward type 
steamer, was launched from the ways of the Grays 
Harbor Motorship yards Jan. 14, the fifteenth vessel 
launched at this plant for the Government. At the 
yards of the Grant Smith-Porter Co. more machinery 
and fittings are being installed on the Ferris type of 
steamers now being completed than on those first 
launched, and with the exception of the engines, 
boilers, and a small amount of auxiliary machinery, 
the six Government vessels now in various stages of 
construction on the ways, when they leave Grays 
Harbor will be ready for service. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 18.—-A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., reports that the lumber business is still 
slow. Mr. Laird was in Spokane this week on his 
way east to attend a conference of managers and com- 
pany heads of the Weyerhaeuser interests, and expects 
to be gone about two weeks. 

A. H. Huebner, manager of the Cascade Lumber Co., 
of Yakima, Wash., expects a normal or better than 
normal lumber business this season. He expects to get 
his big plant in operation about March 1 and is 
planning to put thru a normal run of logs. The mill 
is shut down for its annual overhauling. Logging 
operations for the plant are being continued thru the 
winter in the vicinity of Cle Elum. 

Reports from the forest districts of northern Idaho 
show that between 75,000,000 and 100,000,000 feet of 
timber will be logged on these reserves this winter, 
with between twenty and thirty camps operating, some 
of them with a season’s cut of 10,000,000 feet of logs 
to their credit. 

Weather conditions have been ideal so far for the 
logging. Fear is expressed that there will not be 
sufficient snow in the woods for the best results in 
moving the logs out of the woods. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 18._-While redwood business is generally quiet, 
siles are a little better than at the close of the year. 
The yard situation is firm, altho the volume of busi- 
ness is light. Eastern inquiries are small, as lumber 
is not needed until March for the spring building 
trade. Thick clear is in good demand for tank stock 
ete. and the price has advanced a little. There is an 
improved eastern demand for casket stock and for 
redwood shop lumber, Some good export shipments 
of clear redwood are being made for both old and new 
orders. The mills are still cutting redwood ties for 
South America. 

The Douglas fir situation has improved and some 
good inquiries are reported. There has been a marked 
revival in the demand for specials. With many of 
the northern mills closed down, it is not so easy to 
get special orders filled, and prices hold firm. The 
demand for random has picked up and local yards are 
making inquiries. Random common sells at about 
$20 and random clear at $35. There are no large 
Government inquiries just now. 

Local wholesalers are still selling domestic cargo 
under List 7, which will probably prevail until a new 
list is prepared in the North. Government Discount 
Sheet 23 was used by the mills under the war restric- 
tions but, now that normal conditions prevail, its use 
is no longer obligatory. 

The local building situation has improved slightly, 
but there is not a great demand for lumber for house 
building. Several large foreign inquiries are in the 
market, but it is not known whether actual business 
will result. 

White and sugar pine manufacturers expect a strong 
market and there is an advancing tendency. One of 
the large mills will announce an advance of $2 on 1, 
2 and 8 clear and C select. There is no change in 
the shop lumber situation, altho Coast stocks are be- 
ing steadily reduced. The mills know there is not 
enough to go around, but eastern buyers do not seem 
to realize it yet. 

The damage to the orange crop by the recent freeze 
was not serious, the loss not exceeding 10 percent. 
There are good crops of both lemons and oranges. Cali- 
fornia pine mills are cutting good quantities of box 
shook during the winter. 

According to reports received by the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, seven white 
and sugar pine mills shipped during the week ended 
Jan. 11 a total of 3,220,000 feet. Orders for the same 
period amounted to 2,506,000 feet. 

The record of local building operations during 1918 
shows a total of contracts approximating $9,000,000. 
This is a heavy falling off as compared with, $18,480,- 
000 during 1917. But it can be accounted for, largely, 
by the financial conditions due to the war and the 
Government restrictions limiting building contracts. 
The figures for construction work done by the Gov- 
ernment were not included in these statistics. 

The annual meeting of the Redwood Sales Co. was 
held on Jan. 15 and a favorable showing was made on 
the second year’s operations. Approximately 12,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was handled in 1918 for the mills. 
The officers are Capt. BE. A. Selfridge, jr., president, 
and H. W. Sinnock, secretary-manager, The remain- 
ing directors are O. R. Johnson, A. H. Jongeneel and 
W. R. MeMillan. 

Experiments in methods of quick drying for Cali- 
fornia redwood and sugar pine, which are expected to 
save millions of dollars for the lumber industry here, 
are to be started shortly, according to Fred K, Fish, 
jr., who was successful in similar efforts with lumber 
in the eastern States. Mr. Fish, who has been spend- 
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ing a few days in the city, represents eastern capi- 
talists. He has just left for southern California. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., expects a strong market for white and 
sugar pine this year. Fair shipments have been made 
east since the mill at Standard closed down for the 
season, in December. The box factory and planing 
mill continue in operation. The door situation has 
opened up since the first of the year. The company’s 
door factory at Sonora has increased its daily output 
from 250 to about 750 finished doors, or about full 
capacity. A big demand for California pine doors 
has developed in Texas. Stocks of sugar pine uppers 
at the mill are badly broken. The company has no 
shop lumber for sale, but will retain all the present 
stock on hand for its own use. There is a big demand 
for moldings and the factory is so filled up with busi- 
ness that a larger volume could not be taken on. With 
mill stocks low and small stocks in the yards thruout 
the country there is no possible chance of cutting 
prices. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., which has closed 
its sawmill for the winter but is operating its box 
factory, will erect a large warehouse at the plant in 
Susanville. 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River 

Lumber Co., finds a very good tone to the demand for 
white and sugar pine lumber. At McCloud the box 
factory and cutting-up shop are running, but the saw- 
mills are closed down for the winter. There is a big 
demand for molding and the company is loaded up 
with orders for it notwithstanding the advance in 
price. The company has a broken line of shop. The 
stocks of unsold shop on the Coast are getting light. 
’ Harold Knapp, of the Goodyear Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, who has charge of redwood sales in eastern 
territory, is here looking over the manufacturing 
situation. The eastern business of the Goodyear Red- 
wood Co., Greenwood, Cal., and the Union Lumber 
Co., Fort Bragg, is handled thru his concern. He 
looks for a good trade in redwood this year, with 
prices well maintained, following the advance in yel- 
low pine, which has stiffened the market. He expects 
good buying in February for the spring trade. Stocks 
are low and eastern yards are very short of redwood 
siding and finish. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co., says that the new company has some fine stock 
to offer in California white and sugar pine. Within 
thirty days it expects to be in full swing and shipping 
east. It handles only the best character of soft stock 
and caters particularly to the planing mill and fac- 
tory trade. Stocks of good lumber are none too 
plentiful at the mills and good prices should be secured 
this year. 

Cc. E. DeWitt, manager of the R, J. Browne Co., of 
Portland, which handles the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the Pacific Export Lumber Co., recently vis- 
ited this city and established a San Francisco office 
in connection with the latter company at 112 Market 
Street. L. D. MacDonald will have charge of the 
local office. 

F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., is visiting his San Francisco 
office. L. A. Morrison, the California sales manager, 
is again on duty here after having spent the latter half 
of last year in the military camps. F. 8S. Burt, of the 
sales department, who had charge of the office for 
several months, has returned to Portland. 

A. J. Russell, California sales manager for the 
Portland Lumber Co., is again at his office after having 
had a touch of the “grip.” According to the latest 
reports from the interior of the State, business is 
quiet at most of the yards. 

Louis Everding has resigned as secretary and as- 
sistant manager of the Northern Redwood Lumber 
Co. at Korbel. F. J. Moore succeeds him. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 18.—This week closes with the market fairly 
well established on the basis of Discount No. 24. There 
is enough business in sight, for the retailers and 
wholesalers, to afford an excuse for parley instead of 
paying the price asked by the mills. Numerous mills 
are still shut down and as there is a shortage of stocks 
it seems to be clear enough that the supply in a little 
while will not be equal to the demand—a fact that 
certainly will encourage the mills to open up. The 
indifference of manufacturers to entering actively into 
production is due to the fact that they are in easy 
circumstances. They do not need to start until they 
get ready. Meanwhile, there is a noticeable array of 
high-priced labor standing around with hands in 
pockets, waiting for something to turn up. 

Lumbermen are watching closely the efforts of 
Bolsheviki and other agitators to arouse discontent 
among returning soldiers and sailors, and employers 
everywhere show eagerness to find places for the men 
who have served in the army. Seattle is again on the 
edge of industrial discontent. In the ship yards, which 
employ 25,000 men, a strike is imminent on account 
of a demand by the Metal Trades Council for wages of 
$8, $7 and $6 a day. The spokesmen for the men have 
declared that an offer of ship yard employers to grant 
mechanics an hourly wage of 864% cents, with no 
increase to other yard workers, is ‘‘a sop to the me- 
chanics and an insult to the lower paid workers.” The 
Metal Trades Council is in conference with city officials 
with respect to a meeting to form a soldiers’ and work- 
ingmen’s council, 

Dave H. Cale, widely known and popular among the 
lumbering fraternity, has blown in from Wichita to 
join the sales forces of the Oregon-Washington Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. under Manager Edward H. 
Schafer. The force has been further strengthened by 
the return of Vincent P. Gregg, pine sales manager, 
who after doing his bit for Uncle Sam at Camp Lewis 
has been released from military service. For six years 
Mr. Cale represented the big agency known as the 
California Sugar & White Pine Co., San Francisco, and 
he has entered the Schafer organization in order to 


specialize on factory and industrial lumber. He re- 
cently made a tour of the Hast, visiting New York, 
Detroit, Chicago and other centers. Manager Schafer 
expects a record-breaking domestic business. He has 
called in Mr. Cale as a pine specialist, according to his 
policy of giving supervision and personal inspection to 
everything shipped by the O.-W. company. 

KE. L. Mersereau, one of the owners and managers of 
the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., on the Willapa branch, 
was in the city during the week. The mills, which 
ordinarily employ from 300 to 400 men, are not operat- 
ing, and will not resume until more timber business is 
offered than is offered at present. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned home after a visit of three 
weeks in the Pacific Northwest, during which he spent 
considerable time at his Coast headquarters in Everett. 

W. A. Foster, of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., is at 
Los Angeles enjoying his first vacation in five years. 
He will return to Seattle about Jan. 27. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, returned to this city after a 
prolonged absence in war work in Washington, D. C. 

John F.. Drescher, secretary-treasurer of the Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co., gives a brief review of 1918 by 
saying that business for the year exceeded his hopes. 
The firm set a high mark and passed it. 

F. E. Worden, of the F. E. Worden Lumber Co., sec- 
retary and manager of the Hemlock Sales Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., is renewing acquaintances in the Pacific North- 
west and getting in line on prospective trade. He says 
that if conditions develop as expected there will soon 
be heavy shipments of Coast lumber into Wisconsin and 
the middle West, where the supply has been depleted. 
The outlook is for a big building boom in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Worden was formerly secretary of the Wisconsin 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. 

At Nagrom, Wash., 60 miles east of Seattle on the 
Northern Pacific, the new mill of the Foster-Morgan 
Lumber Co. is progressing favorably and will be ready 
to take on commercial business about March 15. Presi- 
dent E. G. Morgan is on the ground personally supervis- 
ing the cutting of timber for the new plant. It will be 
remembered that last June fire made a clean sweep of 
the Foster-Morgan enterprise, destroying buildings and 
all stock on hand. The rebuilding operations have been 
conducted on about the same plan as before. The saw- 
mill will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet and the 
shingle mill about 100,000 shingles a day. There will 
be two new dry kilns, 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., held in this 
city yesterday, the following officers were elected: 
President, C. E. Wagner, of the Wagner & Wilson Mills, 
Monroe ; vice president, G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Sultan; treasurer, L. G. Horton, 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Seattle; secretary, R. W. 
Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend. 8S, L. 
Johnson, who has skilfully handled the affairs of the 
company during the war, was reélected manager. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Fir Production Board, with 
headquarters in Portland, Ore., visited Seattle during 
the week, 

L. 8S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is again at his desk, having 
made a quick recovery’ from a threatened attack of 
influenza. 

C. L. Lindner, of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., is in Seattle to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Rollo Whitcomb, who some time ago closed out the 
Whitcomb Lumber Co. in order to enter Government 
service, is now chief auditor at the Hanford Street 
Dock, Seattle. 

W. W. Warren, Seattle, manager of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., and Sam P. Johns, jr., sales man- 
ager at the plant at Snoqualmie Falls, near Seattle, are 
in St. Paul this week attending the conference of the 
managers and sales managers of the Weyerhaeuser 
Mills. 

George L. Gardner and W. C. Ufford, lumber manu- 
facturers of Spokane, Wash., were in Seattle the last 
of this week. 

J. P. Austin, manager of the mill at Port Moody, 
B. C., of the Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance 
Agency, Vancouver, B. C,, arrived in Seattle last week 
accompanied by his wife, intending to stay a few days 
and then proceed to San Francisco, from which he was 
to have sailed Jan. 22 for the Orient to investigate 
lumber conditions for his concern. His wife intended 
to go to her old home in Indiana to remain during his 
absence, but while here she was taken with influenza 
which developed into pneumonia. Altho she is slowly 
recovering, Mr. Austin was obliged to postpone his 
sailing until a later date. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 18.-—-Only a comparatively small proportion of 
logging camps in this district will resume operations 
prior to Feb. 1, says Harry Siler, one of the best 
known camp owners hereabouts. He has started up in 
one of his two camps, but would have postponed re- 
sumption until February if some of the mills he served 
had not required logs. Loggers generally do not intend 
to see the mills suffer for material, but neither do they 
intend to reduce prices. The cedar pole market is slack, 
the trade apparently holding to an impression that 
eventually prices will slump. 

The Northwest Box Co., whose officers were formerly 
members of the McCleary Timber Co., of McCleary, 
Wash., has taken over the mill property at one time 
occupied by Weidauer & Lansdowne and is producing 
spruce and hemlock boxes for domestic and export 
trade. The new company has been incorporated for 
$75,000, and is now a producer, after extending the 
mill and installing new machinery. The Northwest 
Box Co. is specializing on hemlock boxes. Its daily 
cut amounts to 35,000 feet and an average of four 
cars of shooks are shipped each week. W. C. Hobart 
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For Oil and Water 


Tank Stave Stock 
Redwood eS Finish 
GET OUR PRICES 


skastern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
i a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















B East of 
UY CFS Chicago 
will receive prompt: and careful atten- 

tion to all inquiries for 


Ceiiisisia Seger Faewes 
Redwood - - Fir - - Spruce 


when addressed to our New York 
Office. Write us today about your 
future needs. 


American Trading 
Company san ‘Francisco, Cal. 


New York Office: 25 Broad Street 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


aon —ALSO ——_—- 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Fact 
Fifteen-hundre Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

















California Sugar 


and White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber | 


Wholesale Dealers 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Rumley-Allison 


Tussalccss- Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Hull, (Tesaies’*) Ala. 


Telegraph via 
uscaloosa, 











%& 3 CEILING 


We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 


| Crichton Lumber Co., “ata’~ ; 


Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 























Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








The Planters Lumber Ge 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


} ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 


Ceiling and 
Mouldings 





wi 








Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 











is president, Freeman A. Hobart is secretary and 8. J. 
Dorsey treasurer. E. J. McNott, H. N. Voorhis and 
L. A. Anderson are associated with this corporation. 
The Canyon Lumber Co. reports continued buying 
from eastern yards. Wholesalers are sending out in- 
quiries for boards of various sizes, surfaced on two 
sides, which is rather an innovation in this field, where 
one surface has been the rule. The inquiries come 
from Illinois and Indiana, which are new selling terri- 
tory. The Canyon company asserts that fir may be 
bought more cheaply today than southern pine ip those 
districts. Cutting business is rather scarce. The 
inability to obtain bottoms retards cargo shipping. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 18.—Altho one of the most complete sawmill 
plants in the county, with a capacity of more than 
100,000 feet a day and the machinery of the very best 
and most up-to-date pattern, yet shut down for more 
than three years, the plant known as the James Adkins 
Lumber Co., in Oregon City, Ore., has been leased to 
the Jackson Lumber Co., with O, A, Jackson, an expe- 
rienced lumberman of Portland, in direct charge. The 
plant is located at the junction of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co., the Willamette Valley South- 
ern Railway and the Southern Pacific Railway, as well 
as on the Abernethy Creek, and at the mouth of the 
Clackamas River. The property is owned by the First 
National Bank of Oregon City, and until two years ago 
was operated as a retail yard by Mr, Adkins, who was 
accidentally killed by an engine on the Canby-Molalla 
line as he was on his way from his home to Canby to 
take the train to Oregon City. Mr, Jackson was in 
Oregon City Monday and completed final arrangements 
for taking over the property. He will spend about a 
month overhauling the machinery and making repairs 
about the buildings, following which he expects to 
operate the mill with a large crew, eventually develop- 
ing to full capacity. 

Construction of the new mill of the Crescent Shingle 
Co, at Kelso, Wash., will begin next week, when the 
pile driver will put in the foundation for the mill and 
kilns. The company’s old mill has been dismantled 
and the machinery is being moved to the new site. 

S. B. Cobb, well known Portland lumberman, dis- 
cussed the need of a coast to coast line of vessels thru 
the Panama Canal at the weekly luncheon of the Port- 
land Rotary Club this week. Mr. Cobb has long advo- 
cated the ownership and operation of such a line of 
steamers. He points out that particularly now is the 
time ripe for such an undertaking. 

W. P. Jackson, of Klamath Falls, Ore., was in Port- 
land this week, enroute home from Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash., where he just left the army. Mr. Jackson 
has a big box factory at Klamath Falls which he will 
again operate, 

George H. Kelly, former lumberman and banker, re- 
turned to Portland this week from France, where he 
rose in about a year’s time to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the 20th Engineers. Colonel Kelly was 
formerly member of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. at 
Eugene. He had charge of all sawmill operations in 
connection with the American army in France and 
was just behind the fighting lines in the Argonne 
forest. 

The new Schroeder & Aasen sawmill at Norway on 
the Coquille River is now turning out lumber and will 
begin making shipments as soon as the mile long rail- 
road spur giving the outlet has been completed. In 
addition to the mill, two bunkhouses, a mess hall, 
work shop and a number of cottages have been built 
for the accommodation of the men, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan, 20.—Local shippers are preparing to fight the 
attempt of the railroads entering New Orleans to tack 
on a charge of 45 cents per ton for loading and unload- 
ing freight here. The joint traflic bureau of the com- 
mercial exchange will conduct the fight, filing formal 
protest and asking a hearing before the southern dis- 
trict traffic committee of the Railway Administration. 
Free unloading of freight has been a custom here ever 
since the days of active steamboat competition, and the 
shippers are not disposed to submit without a fight to 
the assessment of a charge for the service when per- 
formed by the carriers. 

Reports from several Louisiana points state that the 
mud and wet weather are interfering seriously with 
logging operations. Some of the mills in the Calcasieu 
district are said to be running part time only, a plant 
near Opelousas is reported shut down to await normal 
logging conditions, while a dispatch from Denham 
Springs states that the mills in that section are badly 
handicapped in their logging operations by mud and 
wet weather. 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., at its annual meet- 
ing here last week, elected J. F. Wigginton its presi- 
dent, to succeed George W. Dodge. Mr. Wigginton is 
general manager of the Bowie Lumber Co., at Bowie, 
La. Mr. Dodge, who was retired at his own request, 
was one of the leading members of the Napoleon 
Cypress Co., which cut out some time ago. He is inter- 
ested in other cypress operations, but declined to ac 
cept another reélection, preferring to give his time more 
largely to his other business interests. Frederic Wil- 
bert, of A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaque- 
mine, and Gus Drews, of the Brownell-Drews Co., Mor- 
gan City, were elected first and second vice presidents 
respectively. A. C. Johns, of the Whitecastle Lumber 
& Shingle Co., which has cut out, retired from the 
directorate and L. Kemper Williams, of the F. B. Will- 
iams Cypress Co., was named to succeed him. With 
this exception the board of directors remains un- 
changed, 

The Vacherie Cypress Co. resumed the operation of 
its plant at Vacherie, La., today, after a shutdown 
of several weeks due principally to labor shortage. 
The army draft, the sugar grinding season and the 
“flu” made heavy inroads on the company’s crews last 


fall and Manager Martz finally decided to shut the 
plant down until the labor situation improved. Suffi- 
cient labor is now available to operate one side of the 
mill at least, and it is hoped to restore normal operat- 
ing conditions by the end of the month. 

The National Box Co. is preparing to operate its 
plant at Natchez, Miss., to full capacity, according to 
reports from that city, as soon as the additional labor 
can be secured, The company has been employing a 
force of 300, but can use double that number, it is 


said. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 21.—In accordance with the action of the “read- 
justment conference” recently held in this city, Lynch 
Davidson, head of the Continental Lumber Co. and 
allied interests, now serving as representative from 
this district in the Texas legislature, offered a resolu- 
tion in that body urging. the return of the railroads 
to private ownership. The resolution will come up for 
debate after it has been considered by the committee 
of the house on Federal relations and a stiff debate on 
the question of Government ownership is expected. 

At Houston the Midland Bridge Co. recently launched 
its fifth wooden ship, the Fort Worth, and its sixth 
ship is about ready to take the water. The National 
Shipbuilding Co. at Orange is rushing to completion 
its new contract for Government vessels, the program 
being a ship a week. These are the Daugherty type of 
wooden steamers. ‘The International Shipyard at 
Orange is ready to launch another of its 5-masted 
schooners. 

The first active steps in the movement to provide 
farm lands for soldiers were taken at a conference 
held in this city last Monday when representatives of 
the State and national Government outlined plans. A 
number of lumbermen from this city attended the con- 
ference. 

The discussion was carried on by H. T. Cory, consult- 
ing engineer of the United States reclamation service 
and a member of the commission appointed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin P, Lane; D. W. Ross, of 
the reclamation service; Arthur A, Stiles, State 
reclamation engineer ; and representatives of the cham- 
bers of commerce of Houston, Beaumont, Lake Charles, 
La., and San Antonio. 

It is probable that the State will be asked to appro- 
priate a sum of money to secure the necessary lands. 
A committee was named by the conference to confer 
with the governor of Texas, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 20.—Southern pine continues active in this 
city, as inquiries are being received freely. Since last 
week the rain has set in, and prospects for shipments 
have again gone glimmering. Orders are plentiful, and 
there is plenty of labor and no difficulty in getting cars, 
except for the oil fields in west Texas, against which 
there is a stiff embargo. 

The demand for hardwood continued good the last 
week, and altho orders were not as numerous as the 
preceding week, inquiries are still coming in. Indica- 
tions are that several large contracts will be let at an 
early date by several of the furniture manufacturers 
in the central States. There also is a good demand for 
oak timbers. 

The export bureau of the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce secured an order the last week for shipment to 
Mexico, and the Standard Export Lumber Co, has a 
steamer reporting Tuesday for a cargo. It is rumored 
that the Higgins Lumber & Export Co. have recently 
purchased a dock site, and will soon start the erection 
of a pier for the loading of export lumber and timbers. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 20.—There has not been much change in market 
conditions here during last week. The mills are getting 
plenty of business at good prices, altho production is 
not yet up to anything like normal, due to weather 
conditions and scarcity of common labor. Labor is 
becoming more plentiful right along and by the time 
good spring weather comes labor should be fairly 
plentiful. Local buyers do not seem to have a great 
deal of business on hand but what they have is very 
hard to place as the mills have no surplus stocks to 
draw from and most of them are sold considerably 
ahead on most everything. A few sizes of No. 3 stock 
are the slowest items and there is practically none of 
that at the mils, 

kK. J. Wilder, of the Wilder Lumber Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Havana, Cuba, in the interest 
of his company. Mr, Wilder prior to the death of his 
father was assistant sales manager for the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss. Since the death of his 
father, J. F. Wilder, he has taken over the management 


of the estate. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 20.--Conditions in the southern pine market 
continue very favorable. Inquiries are increasing and 
a reasonable amount of business is being transacted. 
The shippers are confining themselves to accepting or- 
ders for stock actually on hand and in shipping condi- 
tion, altho a few orders for special cutting have been 
taken. 

Prices on dimension and long joints are holding 
steady at about $2 and upward above the Government 
maximum price, but only a small amount of this 
business is being entered on account of the scarcity of 
stock, 

There have been more inquiries for boards during 
the last week than for some time past. 

Weather conditions are not favorable to 
and sawmill operations. Labor is scarce. 
more plentiful than is usual at this season. 

The Climax Lumber Co. at Climax, Ala., has sold 
its sawmill and timber holdings on the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad to the Patterson-Edey 
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Lumber Co., of Mobile, Ala., which will operate the 
plant after making improvements that will increase its 
output. It is understood that A. B. Patterson, man- 
ager of the Climax Lumber Co., will manage the mill 
temporarily. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 20.—The recent development of the employ- 
ment bureau of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 


tion has been a source of amazement to members. The 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, Federal State 
Labor Commissioner Dopson, and others, are now 


sending all applicants for work to Assistant Secretary 
Roy D. Fisk, who is in charge of the bureau. All 
applicants fill out a card, from which Mr. Fisk fills 
orders of every description. With the return of dis- 
charged soldiers, the labor situation at the mills is 
steadily improving. 

Market conditions show no noteworthy change. 
The sawmills which have been closed down for the 
holidays are beginning to resume again, but consider- 
ably later this year than usual. There has been no 
concerted demand for yard trade, altho stocks in the 
North are said to be low and broken. So far there 
has been no material reduction in quotations, while 
in some instances the mills have made material ad- 
vances on particular items. 

A recently appointed committee of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association is in Washington this 
week conferring with representatives of other lumber 
organizations as to what is to be done with the surplus 
stock of lumber now in the Government’s hands, which 
is a disturbing factor in the market situation. 

The Putnam Lumber Co., which began sawmilling 
Jan. 1, is turning out better than 100,000 feet of 
stock a day, much of which is ship stock. 


AUSTIN, TEX. 


Jan. 20.—Rains and heavy snows covering most of 
Texas have come at frequent intervals during the last 
few weeks with the result that with the moisture 
already in the ground the best crop season for many 
years is in prospect. More land, including large areas 
that have been brought under the plow for the: first 
time, is ready for planting than in the history of the 
State. Renewed activity is noted in the matter of 
constructing irrigation systems, building silos, and 
making general farm improvements. 

General building operations in the cities and towns 
continue to show an increase, The demand for such 
building materials as lumber, steel, brick, and tile is 
larger than at any corresponding period for years, 
according to the reports of dealers, and many build- 
ing projects that were deferred on account of the war 
are now being rapidly put into effect. This is true 
especially as to office buildings, hotels, residences and 
manufacturing plants of various kinds, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 20.—Dimension and specially cut stock of all 
grades lead in demand this week. For one inch in all 
grades there is but little call, while the demand for 
uppers shows a falling off every week. Prices are 
holding up about as well as could be expected. String 
ers, caps, and ties in rough heart are moving in larger 


volume than for many months previous and at very 
satisfactory prices. 

Labor conditions are improving and many mills 
that have been handicapped by labor shortage report 


they have well balanced crews, and, altho this is not 
the case with most of the mills, others report that 
they have more lebor than is required, 

Mill men expect that this year will eclipse all others 
and are very optimistic over the outlook for southern 
pine. Stocks are now so low at most of the mills that 
prices are a second consideration, the main questions 
being: Have you the stock; and if not, when can you 
make shipment? Inquiries are growing in volume 
each week but mills are booking orders for only what 
they have, and are getting the prices asked. Local 
demand is also increasing. Many wholesalers and 
line-yard men are making Alexandria weekly and re- 
port that they have a good deal of trouble in finding 


stock, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 20.—The volume of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market last week was somewhat 
lighter than the week previous. The aggregate sales 
of dressed lumber showed an increase, but there have 
been very few inquiries received lately for the better 
grades of rough lumber and sales have been light. 
It appears that some of the mills have become weak- 
kneed and are circulating quotations on stock of this 
character for prompt shipment varying from $1 to $2 
a thousand less than the maximum list prices. This 
is bound to have a disturbing effect and thus far has 
caused no increase in orders placed. 

Most of the mills still adhere to the Government 
list in quoting on the better grades altho handicapped 
by the condition as noted above. They are exceedingly 
firm, however, in their prices on good lumber and 
many are considering raising the level when issuing 
a new price list. They believe their good lumber is 
worth more under present manufacturing conditions 
than the Government has allowed them heretofore. 

In box lumber the sales of 4/4 edge box recently 
have been light. Personal solicitation by the manu- 
facturers has not unearthed much new business; 
neither have the low prices induced the buyers to be 
more liberal. Prices during the week were about on 
a level with those named the week previous and 
several mills that have sold this item below the maxi- 
mum list now state they made a mistake, Four-quarter 
edge culls are moving out slowly but there is already 
in evidence a disposition on the part of some mills 
to advance the price of this stock with a view to 
establishing the proper proportionate values between 
box and culls. The other items of box and cull lumber 
are not being called for. Box bark strips still exhibit 


some life and several large sales for delivery by water 
have been made. One sale of 500,000 feet was made 
recently at $31.25 delivered Long Island Sound Port 
by water. 

In dressed lumber the increase in demand was 
centered in flooring, Nos. 2 and 3, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
Nos. 1 and 2 partition, bark strip partition, and 
roofers. There has been noted for the first time 
during the early part of the week some slight varia- 
tions as to prices obtained on dressed stock, but since 
that time the mills making these small concessions 
have shown less disposition to do so. Large sales of 
dressed stock are not frequent, but mixed car orders 
are becoming more so, including dressed stock boards, 
flooring, ceiling, ete. There is little fear entertained 
at present but that the dressed lumber market will 
be maintained on a stable basis. 

The weather recently has been good and the mills 
have been able to produce and ship more lumber. 
Reports from about 50 mills for the week ending 
Jan. 11 showed actual production to be 88 percent 
of normal as against 13 percent the week before. 
The production was 6,900,000 feet. Both shipments 
and orders were slightly below production, the former 
being 20 percent less and the latter 32 percent less. 
The shipments during that week were about 1,000,000 
feet more than during the corresponding week in 
December. Some of the mills state labor is more 
plentiful, with wages remaining high, while others note 
the reverse as to supply. A number of the mills are 
still shut down. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 20.—Last week was one of almost continuous 
rain and the result is that the great pine woods areas 
are so water-soaked that getting logs out of the woods 
to the skidding stations is just about impossible in 
many localities. As a result many mills have been 
forced to curtail their operations to more or less ex- 
tent. All river logging has been carried on very suc- 
cessfully owing to the high water. 

Walter Moelling, who has been connected with the 
great sawmill business of the J. A. Bel Lumber Co. 
for many years, has taken entire charge of the business 
since the death of J. A. Bel, and the mill is going ahead 
with its business. Mr. Moelling is full of optimism 
and believes that a great year is ahead for the lumber 


industry. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Jan, 20,—Six families a day move into Birming- 
ham, according to an estimate made by the local 


Chamber of Commerce, and the housing situation is 
becoming so acute that some radical steps must be 
taken by civie bodies to encourage the building of 
dwelling houses. According to a careful estimate this 
city needs 3,000 dwellings to take care of the people 
already here. During the week on several nights not 
a room could be had at any of the first-rate hotels of 
Birmingham, due, it is said, to the fact that families 
occupy every available room. 

J. HW. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Co., took up the 
housing proposition with members of the Birmingham 
Real Estate Men’s Exchange at a banquet held Wednes- 
day and pointed out that because of the cessation in 
building two years ago the situation now had become 
little short of alarming. 

The United States Department of Labor is to be 
appealed to to render such assistance as it can in sup- 
porting the realtors and lumbermen in their campaign 
for building homes. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan, 20.-A report prepared by the Chamber of Com- 
merce points out that Mobile has three miles of berth 
ing space for all kinds of vessels from river packets 
to deep sea vessels, with storage space of 1,000,000 feet 
adjacent to docks or wharves, showing facilities to 
accommodate, without crowding, about 100 percent 
more shipping than it has of record. ‘The release by 
the Shipping Board of all vessels not engaged in army 
work may result in twenty-five vessels of the Munson 
Line being used again out of this port in South Ameri- 
can trade. The loading of some steamships here which 
were taking on timber cargoes was temporarily sus 
pended by a strike of the timbermen for an increase of 
wages from $5 and $8 a day to $6 and $10 a day, but 
the men have gone to work again and submitted their 
grievances to an adjuster. 

The Lucas KE. Moore Stave Co. has chartered a 
vessel to take a large cargo of staves from this port 
to South America, and shipments are arriving daily 
by train and boat to make up the big cargo. Consid- 
erable timber is being brought down the river now for 
export. 

Plans and specifications for the building of barges 
and towboats for the Warrior River development were 
submitted to bidders here during the last week. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan, 20.—-Altho trade reports from the large con- 
suming centers of southern pine lumber do not reflect 
a big demand and seem to indicate that, for the most 
part, dealers are “marking time,” it 1s a notable fact 
that the woods are full of buyers, so to speak, and this 
and the number of inquiries sent out remind one of 
the palmy days of 1917, and it begins to look as tho 
Mr. Putman, advertising head of the Southern Pine 
Association, was right when he advised at the Laurel 
conference recently to “Sit tight; you already have 
your lumber sold.” Optimism is increasing daily 
among manufacturers as to the ultimate demand for 
southern pine lumber, it being accentuated by actual 
sales at prices ranging several dollars above former 
Government schedules. - 

A local mill man remarked that “there was more 
good business in sight now than he had ever seen at 
this season of the year.” Sales at the following f. o. b. 
prices were recently booked by Laurel mills: A car 
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GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
grades and thicknesses. 
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Lutcher & Moore « 
cotcxer, Cypress Lumber Co. 


senidenkhdniitil 
_ CYPRESS 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing Mill 














acilities 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Lid. 
MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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| OAK) 1, 
GUM ° oie 
ASH 


Tell us grades required and we 
will quote prices that are right. 


Morley Cypress Co. 


Also Cypress 
in mixed cars Morle La. 
a d VY, aA. y 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President. 

Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Vice-Pres. 
GUS. DREWS, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE WOOD man Poet,” including “‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers, 


We also manufacture nag Hg Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com. 
& Btr. Maple 
2 cars each 6/4 and 5A Ney poate 
300 M ft. 5/ Map! 
i ——— 4/4, 5/4, “/4 and o/s , a. apie White 
pi, 8/4 ie { Common & Btr. Elm 
cars 10/4 No. | Com, & Btr. Basswood 


3 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
n Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 

















Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


err C* 


umber 


Louisiana. 














Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 























Ye ] lo Ww P i ne L Leaf 
Poitevent & Favre R ‘. oF, Car seat ) 
Uistae’” Lumber Co. fre Piling 

Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bidg. id 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. Hoban.’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern Soft 


Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High 
Class Finish, as well as Yard Stock 
and Car Material 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








E. Clark, of St. Louis, Mo., of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., was a Chicago visitor early in the week. 


C. E. Conklin, secretary and treasurer of the White 
Star Lumber Co., was at Beloit, Wis., Thursday, call- 
ing on the trade there. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., called on 
the consuming trade at Grand Rapids, Mich., this week. 


Bert FE. Cook, sales representative for the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
spent a part of the week on a sales trip in central 
Illinois. . 

KE. Evans, of Seattle, Wash., greeted old friends 
in Chicago this week while here looking after business 
and attending the convention of the National Canners’ 
Association at the Hotel LaSalle. 


M. M. Elledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co., 
Corinth, Miss., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week, coming to Chicago on business having to do 
with the opening of a sales office here. 


W. E. Payne, of Decatur, Ill., Mlinois sales represen- 
tative for Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., of Don- 
ner, La., who was in Chicago this week, said that he 
expected to move here soon and make Chicago his head 
quarters, 

Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., left early in 
the week to attend the annual convention of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York. 
He expects to visit various New York and Pennsylvania 
points before returning home. 


F..W. Smith, of Tacoma, Wash., sales manager of 
the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., was a Chicago visitor 
late last week. He came here after visiting other 
midwestern cities to get first-hand view of the lumber 
situation, and on last Saturday returned home. 


W. H. Boland, of the Boland Lumber Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Mrs. Boland were in Chicago this 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Boland were just recently mar- 
ried and their week in Chicago was part of their honey- 
moon trip. They expect to visit other places before re 
turning to their home city. 

Charles F. Thompson, vice president of the C. IL. 
Gray Lumber Co,, of Meridian, Miss., who is one of the 
best known Chicago lumbermen, left early in the week 
to join his family at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Thompson, 
as his friends well know, expects to pass a dreary 
winter playing golf under the blue skies of sunny 
California. 

Donald Dardis, of the Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co., of 
Burlington, Wis., and Mrs. Dardis were Chicago vis- 
itors this week. Mr. Dardis, who also operates a retail 
yard at Union Grove, came to Chicago to buy some 
lumber, and Mrs. Dardis to do some shopping. Mr. 
Dardis believes that he will have a good spring trade 
and is stocking up accordingly. 


Charles D. Karly, superintendent of manufacture of 
the Oregon Lumber Co., and Attorney Joseph N. Teal, 
of Portland, Ore., were in Chicago Tuesday on their 
way home from Washington, D. C., where they had 
been on railroad matters that had to be taken up with 
the United States Railroad Administration and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho, was in Chicago a part 
of the week, being on his ‘way home from Minneapolis, 
Minn., where he attended the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association last week, The 
business was quiet, he said; he was fully confident of a 
coming good trade for western lumber. 


Washing machine manufacturers from different parts 
of the country were in Chicago this week attending a 
meeting of the American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association which was held at the Hotel Sher- 
man. Most of them expect not only continued good 
business in their respective lines but even better busi- 
ness when peace time activity gets under way. 


A letter from Robert Oliver, of the Fort Smith 
Lumber Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., to a friend in Chi- 
cago this week told that his brother, Ray M. Oliver, 
was killed in action in France on Nov. 3. The young 
man, who was 23 years old, was a member of Co. C, 
356th Regiment of the 89th Division, and had been 
overseas several months. His mother lives in Wichita, 
Kan. 


Ike M. Lincoln, of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber 
Co., who returned Wednesday from a two weeks’ trip 
thru eastern consuming territory, reports that tho busi- 
ness has not as yet progressed at a pace that lumber- 
men would like to see, in no place that he visited did 
he find any lack of confidence in the situation. ‘“Hvery- 
one I met believes firmly that the next ninety days 
will witness the lumber business moving along in fine 
shape,” said Mr. Lincoln. 


L. B®. Burrell, sales manager of the Watson Wagon 
Co., of Canastota, N. Y., manufacturer of dump wagons 
and of tractor extension trailers especially built for 
use in the lumber industry, was a Chicago visitor this 
week. Mr. Burrell reports a keen interest among lum- 
bermen in the various types of trailers suited to the 
hauling of everything a lumbermen is called upon to 
haul and says orders now coming in indicate a good 
year ahead for lumber sales, 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager ; C. EK. Paul, 
structural engineer, and H. R, Isherwood, of the retail 
trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, were out of the city on 


association work this week, and R. 8. Whiting, archi- 
tectural engineer, left last week for a southern trip, 
so obviously the association staff is busy. Dr. Compton 
went to Washington, D. C.; Mr. Paul attended some 
of the eastern retail meetings, and Mr. Isherwood left 
for the west Coast and Inland Empire to spend about 
six weeks visiting among retail lumbermen. 


Dwight H. Davis, who was sales representative in 
Chicago for the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of 
Centralia, Wash., previous to being appointed to the 
duty of securing Government orders for the Fir Pro- 
duction Board, a place he filled for several months, 
will return to Chicago in a few days to assume the 
position of sales manager in this territory for the 
Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
and Sioux City, Iowa. The company manufactures and 
wholesales west Coast lumber products and operates a 
line of retail yards, for which Sioux City is the head- 
quarters. Mr. Davis will return to Chicago shortly 
from the west Coast to take up his new duties. 


“Uncle George” Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, was about this week after a month at home re- 
covering from a fall he sustained a month ago. The 
fall occurred when ‘Uncle George,’ who is 87 years 
old, slipped on a banana peel on his way home from a 
meeting of the “Borrowed Time Club,” badly bruising 
his right shoulder. He was at the banquet of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago Monday night, and 
judging from the angle of his big black cigar, tipped 
much after the fashion of ‘‘Uncle Joe” Cannon, and his 
thoro enjoyment of the cabaret program, much of the 
pain must have left his shoulder. “I just couldn’t 
let the other boys get together and have a good time 
without being with them,” he said. ‘So you see I am 
here because I am here.” 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
is walking down town these days from his north side 
home, not that he is a devotee of pedestrianism or a 
“bug” on the “great-outdoors,” but simply because some 
unknown gentleman who has the faulty habit of 
pilfering automobiles that do not belong to him is now 
in some unknown place with Mr. Mummert’s car. The 
car was stolen while parked in Grant Park, and about 
the only consolation that Mr. Mummert has is that 
approximately sixty other owners have lost their cars 
from the same place in the last few weeks. “The boys 
who make it their business to steal these things seem 
to pick on me,” said Mr. Mummert. “Only a few 
months ago my flat was robbed and the visitors were 
kind enough to leave the door mat. I shouldn’t worry, 
tho, because ‘I know a guy’ who lost two cars.” 


Ralph C, Angell, for the last year secretary of the 
spruce bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, with offices in the Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., 
has severed his connection with the association work 
and is to go to the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, 

ash., on Willapa Harbor as general sales agent. 
This concern is one of the largest manufacturers of 
fir and spruce lumber on the north Coast and Mr. 
Angell’s experience and acquaintance with eastern 
buyers will enable him to extend the concern’s mar- 
ket. The spruce bureau was purely a war emergency 
measure to assist in the production of spruce airplane 
material and the exploitation and the sale of the side 
cut of spruce lumber, and the coming of peace made 
its continuance unnecessary. While handling the 
work, however, Mr. Angell conducted the affairs of the 
bureau so as to merit the warm approval of Gen. Brice 
P. Disque, of the spruce production division, as well 
as the spruce lumber manufacturers. 


R. C, Clark, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., 
who went south ten days ago accompanied by Elmer E. 
Todd, of White & Todd, Aurora, Ill.; W. M. Simpson, 
of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., and Lew Walker, 
of the Armstrong-Walker Lumber Co., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., returned to Chicago Tuesday. J. 8S. Joyce, of 
Chicago, of the company, who was also south, returned 
Wednesday, while W. W. Wallace, of Rochelle, sales 
manager and secretary of the company, who attended 
the southern pine meeting at Memphis, Tenn., also 
came to Chicago Wednesday to spend a few hours at 
the Chicago office before going to Indianapolis, Ind., 
to attend the annual of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana. Mr. Clark said that he never 
saw southern pine stocks at the mills so short and 
broken as to items, and mills were not able to cut 
much lumber because heavy rains had interfered with 
logging. He visited the mills at Rochelle and Bros, La., 
and Groveton, Tex. Labor in the South is becoming 
more plentiful, he said. 


A trio of west Coast lumbermen—Charles W. 
son, of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co.; L. D. 
Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., and 
R. G. King, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., all of Seattle— 
were in Chicago this week. None of them had been 
in direct touch with west Coast conditions for at 
least a short while and for that reason none could shed 
much light on the market. Mr. Johnson said he left 
home some time ago, making several stops on his 
way east, but other than saying that fir dimension, 
boards and shiplap in recent months had been reaching 
markets as far east as Ohio and as far south as Okla- 
homa he did not make further comment. He left 
Tuesday for the East, expecting to spend two weeks 
looking over the market situation there. Mr. Carpen- 
ter, who with Mrs. Carpenter had been in Chicago for 
several days, also left for the East. Mr. Carpenter a 
few days ago was elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. Mr. King was completely 
out of touch with the lumber situation, as he had 
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just arrived home from France, where he had been in 
connection with the work of the American Red Cross. 
He had come to Chicago from Meridian, Miss., where 
he had gone directly from New York to visit his aged 
parents, and he said he had never had such a visit 
home in all his life. Both his father and mother are 
past 80 years old. He did not have much to say about 
his experience in France but was frank to admit that 
the good old United States of America never did look 
so good to him as now. He got to the front while in 
France and said that destruction done during the war 
is past description. “One of the things that this war 
has taught most our boys who went over,” said Mr. 
King, “is appreciation for home. They now know 
what they have got. Most of them are like the lad 
who said, as he passed the statue of Liberty on the 
way into New York harbor: ‘Old lady, if you ever 
want to gaze on me again you will have to turn your 
face around!’ However, I would not have missed my 
experiences in France for anything in the world, so 
you see I am glad I went. I am glad I am back.” 


—_~ 


GOES WEST TO ASSUME RECEIVERSHIP 

Frederic T. Boles, well known Chicago lumberman, 
left for the west Coast Tuesday to take up his duties 
with William Denman, of San Francisco, Cal., as joint 
receiver for the Coos Bay Lumber Co., the C. A. Smith 
Timber Co. and the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufac 
turing Co. The receivers were appointed a few days 
ago by Federal Judge Wolverton, of Portland, Ore., 
and Mr. Boles expected to go to Portland first and re- 
port to the Federal court there and then go to San 
Francisco, where offices will be maintained. Mr, Den- 
man, the other receiver, is a well known San Fran- 
cisco attorney, who it will be remembered was a mem 
ber of the United States Shipping Board for several 
months. 

The receivership came about when the legal firm of 
Wood, Montague & Matthiessen, acting for the Conti 
nental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
filed suit for the foreclosure of a $3,000,000 bond 
mortgage in the United States district court. An 








FREDERIC T. BOLES, OF CHICAGO; 
Made Joint Receiver for C. A. Smith Properties 


equity suit was also filed on behalf of Lucius K. Baker, 
president of Lyon, Gary & Co., of Chicago, against the 
same companies, and the receivers appointed will act 
for both the bank and Lyon, Gary & Co. The affairs 
of the C. A. Smith interests in the West have been in 
the hands of a creditors’ committee for more than three 
years, and receivership proceedings had previously 
been barely averted when interest on bonds matured, 
but averted thru an understanding between the inter 
ests concerned. When interest fell due on Jan. 1 of 
this year it became impossible for the creditors’ com- 
mittee to make payment, with a result that Judge 
Wolverton was asked to appoint receivers. 

The C. A. Smith properties represent one of the big 
gest propositions in the western lumber industries, and 
the troubles thru which the properties have passed 
have frequently been attributed to their being too 
big and in reality several years ahead of their time. 
It is now believed that in the hands of Mr. Boles, who 
is a thoro and practical lumberman as well as one of 
the leading business men of Chicago, and Mr. Denman, 
who is thoroly familiar with conditions as they per 
tain in the West as well as having legal experience in 
the lumber industry, the affairs of the companies will 
gradually be placed on a basis profitable enough to pay 
interest on the bonds and also a dividend. It is con- 
ceded that a few years hence ought to see conditions 
in the lumber industry that will make these holdings 
better revenue producing properties than at present. 





NEW SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 

F. M. Cook, who has been assistant to the vice 
president of the Cornell Wood Products Co., of Chicago 
and Cornell, Wis., has been appointed sales manager of 
the company. He will be in charge of the sales depart- 
ment and sales force under the direction of W. G. Say 
ville, vice president in general charge of sales, and 
C. O. Frisbie, president of the company. The many 
customers. of the well known maker of wood prdoucts 
will welcome the announcement of the promotion of 
Mr. Cook, as he has in past years won for himself 
esteem and respect for the codperation and assistance 
he has extended the trade. 


AWARDS AWAIT YOUNG SOLDIERS 


There are two well known young men of Everett, 
Wash., who, when they lay aside their uniforms of the 
United States army to don civilian attire again, will 
find that during their absence from home they hive 
gained a valuable interest in the Bayside Shingle Co., 
formerly known as the Seaside Shingle Co., one of the 
largest and best equipped producers of red cedar 
shingles in that part of the country. The young sol- 
diers thus honored for their participation in the United 
States’ contribution to the great victory are Lieut. Ed- 
ward Hartley, who for a long time has been in the 
thick of fighting in France, and Lieut. David Hartley, 
who, greatly to his regret, did not have an opportunity 
to leave for overseas duty. They are sons of Mr. and 





LIBUT. EDWARD HARTLEY 
Mrs. Roland Hill Hartley, of this city, the father being 
well known in mill and timber and political circles, 

Gov. David M. Clough, who heads the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Co. and the Clough-Hartley Shingle Co., ne 
gotiated the purchase of the Seaside Shingle Co. several 
days ago from its former owner, J. A. Gould, of Seat 
tle, for, as the grandfather of the two soldiers, Gov. 
Clough wanted to show his esteem for these bright 
young college men, to give them a splendid opportunity 
to step into a business of their own as soon as they 
should return to civil life. 

The organization of the Bayside Shingle Co. shows 
D>. M. Clough as president; Herbert J. Clough vice 
president and general manager; David Hartley see 
retary and treasurer. Lieut. Kdward Hartley, now 
in France, and Lieut. David Hartley, at present in 
Everett, have received the same amount of stock in 
the Bayside Shingle Co. The latter has assumed an 
active part in the busjness. 

The Bayside Shingle Co. has a big plant, equipped 
with fourteen upright machines, with a capacity of 





LIEUT. DAVID HARTLEY 


450,000 shingles in eight hours. And this is the 
way Gov. D. M. Clough sums up the purchase of the 
mill: 

“T consider Edward and David Hartley as wonderful- 
ly bright young men. I am very fond of them both. 
‘David already has taken hold in the manufacture of 
shingles. I don’t know whether Edward will or not 
when he returns, but each owns the same amount of 
stock in the business.” 





NAVY AGAIN OPEN FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Because of the great publicity given to the demobil 
ization of the army and navy, and the fact that thou- 
sands of sailors and soldiers are being released, many 
people are unaware of the fact that the navy is again 
open for voluntary enlistments and that it is seeking 
young men who are anxious to enter the service, obtain 


valuable instruction for which the navy is noted and 
have the opportunity of seeing the world at Uncle 
Sam’s expense, 

Wonderful opportunities are offered to men who 
desire to become electricians or machinists. Men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, who have had a small 
amount of machine shop experience may enter the 
service and go thru a complete machinist’s course at 
the machinist school, Charleston, S. C. Opportunity 
is also offered to men between the ages of 18 and 30 
who desire to become electricians, who have a theoret- 
ical knowledge of electricity and who have had some 
practical experience in electrical work. Men enlisted 
in this branch of the service are given a complete 
course in electricity at the electrical school, Hampton 
Roads, Va. These offers should appeal to young men 
who are interested in either the electrical or machinist 
line, and who desire to obtain a knowledge in this 
skilled work. 

Recruits are also being accepted as apprentice sea- 
men, bakers, firemen, machinists’ mates, mess attend- 
ants and hospital apprentices. Young men, 17 years 
old, may enlist as apprentice seamen with the consent 
of their parents or guardians. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to, 
or calling at the Navy Recruiting Station, Transpor- 
tation Building, Chicago, Il. 


—— 


TAKES CHARGE OF VENEER SALES 


A well known local lumberman, R. A. Smith, changed 
connections this week, leaving Clarence Boyle (Inc.) 
to take charge of the veneer department of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co. Mr. Smith has had many 
years’ experience in the lumber business, his childhood 
days being spent in lumber camps when his father, 
“Cash” Smith, operated many years ago in white pine 





around Antigo, Eagle River and Rhinelander, Wis., 
and so it was natural that he should take up the 
lumber business. His first work was around the 


sawmills in the northern white pine belt in Wisconsin. 
After operating in the North many years, his father 





R. A. SMITH, OF CHICAGO ; 


‘Takes Charge of Veneer Department of Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co. 


went south, becoming connected with the Ocmulgee 
River Lumber Co. at Lumber City, Ga., and in 1902 
his son obtained a position with the same company. 
Mr. Smith first was shipping clerk and then general 
yard foreman for two years. From 1904 until 1910 
he sold lumber on the road, traveling in Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. In the latter year 
he organized the R. A. Smith Lumber Co., a wholesale 
concern, with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., and 
wholesaled southern pine until 1915. The following 
two years he was in the wholesale business at Lumber 
City, Ga. He returned north in 1917, becoming sales 
manager for Clarence Boyle (Inc.), which concern he 
has just left to sell veneers for the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., of which 8S. C. Bennett is president and F, 
M. Baker is secretary and treasurer. The company, with 
offices in the Monadnock Building, has been in business 
several years and wholesales both northern and south- 
ern hardwood lumber and veneers. 





~~ 


HOW TO KEEP INDUSTRY MOVING 


Keeping men busy on public works projects is the 
best means of bridging the gap between war time activ 
ity and peace time prosperity, according to a state 
ment issued this week by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, one of the organizations of the country 
that are always able to record the pulse-beat of in- 
dustry. 

“We consider,’ the statement of the association 
read, “that men returning from abroad, or who were in 
the service in this country, as well as the labor which 
was employed at home, should have no difficulty in se 
curing or retaining positions on a fair basis of com- 
pensation for their services, and this can only be 
brought about if there is sufficient work at hand where 
such services will be required. 

“The interests of the employer and employee are 
identical on this subject, and the manufacturer can not 
continue to manufacture his products or employ labor 
unless he has work for labor to perform. Due care and 
caution as applied to the interests of the public can be 
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brought about only if these questions are handled with 
the greatest possible degree of activity.” 

The statement further says that Illinois has at least 
$250,000,000 worth of public work on which work 
could start almost immediately and which would afford 
wonderful opportunity to keep labor busy. A good 
piece of news along the line suggested by the manufac- 
turers’ statement came during the week when R. H. 
Aishton, regional director of railroads, announced that 
work on the new $50,000,000 union terminal, which 
was stopped when the United States got into the war, 
will be resumed within a month and that at least 
$8,000,000 will be spent on the work this year, which 
would mean giving employment to thousands of labor- 
ers. Mr. Aishton on his return from Washington in- 
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formed the railroad and city representatives that the 
Government had granted permission for the resumption 
of the work provided the railroads interested in the 
terminal bore the expense. The railroads agreed to 
this and plans are being made accordingly. Several 
contracts in connection with the work were made dur- 
ing the week. 

An agreement will probably be reached between the 
city council committee on track elevation and the rail- 
roads in a few days on the amount of new track eleva- 
tion within the city limits and it is more than likely 
that shortly work will be resumed in that connection, 
meaning the expenditure of more millions and giving 
work to additional thousands. 

Illinois and Chicago also have in mind a $60,000,000 
roadway program, Illinois Central depot project, con- 
struction of the Twelfth Street viaduct and the widen- 
ing of Ogden Avenue, which all helps to banish fear of 
an unemployed period. The statement of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association closed in the following 
way: 

“We appreciate all forms of welcome extended to our 
returning soldiers and sailors, but we deem it of far 
greater and more lasting importance that this welcome 
should be extended on the basis of true appreciation 
of their efforts, so that a sufficient degree of employ- 
ment can be had for all of those who are so deserving 
and that jobs for all be awaiting their return.” 


JOINS WELL KNOWN CHICAGO CONCERN 


E. M. Lockridge, who until his services in the army 
was manager of the Kansas City (Mo.) office for Wil- 
liam Buchanan, this week became a member of the 
Chicago lumber fraternity when he became connected 
with the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., which special- 
izes in the railroad trade. Mr. Lockridge, who is 34 
years old, has been identified with the lumber business 





BE. M. LOCKRIDGE ; 
Now with Mummert Lumber & Tie Co. 


for the last twelve years. He started in 1907 with the 
King-Ryder Lumber Co., of Bon Ami, La., a subsidiary 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. In 1909 he went with 
William Buchanan and was with that firm until Oc- 
tober of last year, when he joined the “tank corps” of 
the army. His first position with William Buchanan 
was as sales representative in Oklahoma and western 
Kansas. After a year in that territory he was trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City office as assistant to Man 
ager McLean. In 1913 he was placed in charge of the 
Detroit office, having charge of sales in Michigan and 
Ohio and parts of Canada adjacent to Detroit. When 
Mr, McLean resigned in 1918 Mr. Lockridge was named 
manager of the Kansas City office to succeed him, a 
position he filled until he joined the army. He could 
have gone back to the same position on leaving the 
army, but preferred Chicago instead when M, A. Mum- 
mert, president of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
made him an offer to come here. 

The company, which has been in business for the 
last four years, has its office in the McCormick Build- 
ing. Mr. Mummert is one of the hustling young lum- 
bermen of the Chicago trade, whose efforts have built 
up a rapidly growing trade, and the acquisition of Mr. 
Lockridge means further steps in success. 





HOME OWNERSHIP 


“The American home has been called ‘the safeguard 
of American liberties.’ In individual homes the ideal 
family life is possible. Children are brought up amid 
wholesome environment and the family is kept intact, 
and there is a healthy influence that is not engendered 
by frequent changes of abode.’’—William H. Britigan. 

The above expression on “home ownership” by Will- 
iam H. Britigan, a well known real estate man, ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Chicago Daily News, and 
occasioned further comment on the subject by the 
editor of the real estate column of that newspaper. 
The remarks are so pertinent in the consideration of 
the desire of home ownership, which is in the breast 
of almost every man who thinks of the welfare of his 
family, that they are herewith reprinted : 


Practically every man with a family has the desire 
of a home of his own, and there is many a man cooped 
up in an apartment hotel or a flat who might be living 
in a home of his own if he only knew how easy it is 
to get one. It is not necessary nowadays to have saved 
up thousands or to be in a lucrative position to buy and 
maintain a home. With a few hundred dollars one can 
now buy a lot, have a house built, move in, and for 
probably the same amount of monthly payments that 


he was formerly paying, buy the house on the monthly 
installment plan, just as if he were still paying rent. 

This small payment plan has been called the rent 
payers’ awakening, and probably two-thirds of the 
homes built today are sold that way. Itisa pesmeesy 
safe undertaking and profitable investment, from the 
fact that any new home Le saagrs | district is bound to 
increase in value as the influx of people keeps on. It 
is an axiom of the investment world that money is 
safest which is put into the things in every-day use 
by the largest number of people. Therefore, money 
invested in a home is well invested. 


Has an Incentive to Save 


Because of taxes, insurance and depreciation, many 
persons figure that it is cheaper to rent than to buy a 
home, but since the man owning the property is willing 
to make that kind of an investment, it is pretty evident 
that in the long run it pays the owner. The man who 
buys a home has an incentive to save. He has pay- 
ments that must be met, and he will form the habit 
of frugality in his effort to pay out the property. He 
may then be ambitious to own something else, and he 
will have learned how it is to be accomplished. More- 
over, the ownership of real estate makes a better citi- 
zen and a more valuable asset to the civic life of the 
community. For that reason such investments should 
be encouraged in the first place by throwing around 
them every possible safeguard. 

In the season’s record of real estate operations the 
homeseeker finds something that can be figured on, for 
figures are beyond the reach of luck or chance. An 
extension of real estate activity in any given direction 
means a movement of population in that direction, and 
an increase of population means inevitably a persistent 
advance in values. Whether it means anything more 
is secondary, but primarily this is the one thing that 
the purchaser wants to know. Construction of modern 
homes to sell at moderate goo is becoming more and 
more a feature of the .real estate business, and there 
are reputable builders and contractors who will com- 
pletely finance the building of a home. Then there are 
the building and loan associations, which in Illinois are 
as closely inspected and guarded as the State savings 
or commercial banks. And yet the great majority of 
people are too slow to realize the importance of becom- 
ing home owners. 


SHINGLE SPECIALIST BRANCHES OUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—In keeping with a policy 
of enlarging its operations in accordance with the 
probable development of market conditions the Shull 
Lumber & Shingle Co., extensive manufacturer of 
Kagle brand British Columbia shingles, with a large 
shingle mill near Vancouver, B. C., and sales office 
in Seattle, has now added a lumber department under 
the supervision of T. B. Parcher, at the sales office in 
the White Building. This concern operates one of the 
largest exclusive shingle mills on the Pacific coast, it 
being equipped with twenty-two machines making Brit- 
ish Columbia shingles. In addition it has the output 
of fourteen machines in Washington making an excel- 
lent grade of red cedar shingles. L. S. Challacombe 
has charge of the sales at the Seattle office. 

Mr. Parcher, who now is establishing the lumber de- 
partment of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., has had 
a long experience in the lumber business. He was for 
three years with the Itasca Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
Going to the Pacific coast, he was for four years in the 
sales department of the Hammond Lumber Co. at 








T. B. PARCHER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Manager Lumber Department Shull Lumber & 
Shingle Co. 


Mill City, Ore. He came to Seattle in 1917, since 
which time he has been with the Coast Lumber Co, at 
its western buying office here. Prior to his going 
with the Hammond company Mr. Parcher was in the 
employ of a retail lumber concern at Fresno, Cal., for 
four years. He has therefore acquired a knowledge of 
the needs of the retail trade and has had experience 
with manufacturing and wholesaling concerns. 

Under his supervision the Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co. will do a general wholesale business in Pacific 
coast lumber products, as well as in shingles, which it 
has manufactured and marketed on a large scale for 
some years. During this time it has built up an ex- 
tensive trade thruout the country to which it can now 
supply lumber and other forest products, as well as 
shingles. 

The manufacturing at its big shingle plant near 
Vancouver, B. C., is managed by Harry Shull. His 
father, John Shull, president of the company, resides 
in Portland. Before going west Mr. Shull was for 
years extensively engaged in the retail lumber business 
in Iowa and Minnesota, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 
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LAUREL, MISS. 
(Continued from page 87) 


of 12-inch select No. 2 rough at $31 for export, which 
is $1 over list price for regular No. 2 common. LHight- 
inch and 10-inch No. 2 shiplap is moving readily at 
$28.75, while 10-inch No. 2 boards S48 have been 
booked at $28.50 and the 12-inch at $30.50. Sales of 
6-inch No. 2 rough at $27.50 for mixed lengths and 
6-inch 16-foot No. 2 rough at $28 were also recorded 
and those prominently connected with. the industry 
predict that the above prices will soon look cheap. 
It is worthy of note that the result of a canvass of 
all present at the recent district convention of the 
Southern Pine Association held here as to present and 
normal stocks showed present stocks to be less than 
50 percent normal, which indicates a marked short- 
age in desirable stock, as it is known that Government 
requirements have taken practically all No. 1 and No. 
2 common boards available. 

Recent heavy rains have again caused a curtailment 
in production. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan, 20.—Buyers seem to be very careful about pur- 
chasing anything except for immediate shipment and 
for present needs. The mills are expecting higher 
prices later and some of them refuse to sell at prices 
being offered. Others are accepting a limited amount 
of orders for immediate shipment at prevailing prices. 
Two-inch shortleaf dimension is fairly easy in short 
lengths. Production, shipments and orders are all 
running about 40 percent of normal and this represents 
a healthy condition for this season of the year. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 21.—There is every present indication that 
the spring demand for lumber has opened up. The 
last week has shown a_ steady increase in the 
volume of business placed with the mills and the 
prospect is that the future volume is to be limited 
only by the ability of the manufacturers to turn out 
the quantities wanted. The increased demand for 
western stuff is particularly noticeable, this being 
the effect of the short stocks of southern pine which 
prevent buyers from getting the items wanted and also 
the higher prices which are the natural result. This 
has created in the Southwest a market for woods that 
heretofore have not attempted to compete with south- 
ern pine, such as red cedar and western hemlock. At 
the same time it has broadened the market for fir and 
increased the demand for western pine. Naturally 
the manufacturers on the Coast are preparing to work 
the new field to the limit, tho the increased demand 
for fir already has strengthened prices on a number 
of items in that line and likely will result in further 
increases. Southern pine manufacturers say that the 
invasion of a territory that has been almost exclusively 
theirs for more than half a century can not be helped ; 
that the southern mills probably will be short of stock 
all thru the year. 

Capt. Thor Sanborn, who entered the spruce produc- 
tion division of the aviation service last summer and 
was stationed at the Portland office, has obtained his 
discharge and has resumed charge of the J. W. San- 
born lumber business here. His many friends were 
pleased to welcome him back to the Long Building. 

W. Hi. Gerhart, who has represented various south- 
ern pine and west coast mills here since 1914, has been 
appointed manager of the western department of the 
Dierks Lumber Co., with offices in the Cates Building. 
Charles A. Bean, who had charge of the western de- 
partment for the Dierks company, will leave Kansas 
City to locate in Denver, where he will go into the 
wholesale lumber business. Mr. Gerhart has been {in 
the lumber business many years. After managing 
yards in Nebraska he went into manufacturing in the 
South, but after a few years returned to the selling end 
of the business and opened offices in Omaha, where he 
remained several years until he came to Kansas City. 
Since last summer, in addition to his own business, 
he has been mangaging the J. W. Sanborn business in 
the absence of Capt. Thor. Sanborn in army service. 


NEW YORK 


Jan. 20.—Wholesalers find some headway among 
their customers in being more willing to consider plac- 
ing actual business. There has been a better run of 
inquiries, but orders have been hard to get and it is 
believed that some of the inquiries are simply feelers 
in order to get a line on the pulse of the market trend. 
The weather has continued so moderate that some 
minor construction has continued uninterruptedly, but 
the season is against extended operations and the pos- 
sibility of a complete tie up for weeks has sufficiently 
retarded any buying tendency of those who would like 
to buy. On the other hand, the buyer expects that be 
tween now and early spring there will be a sufficient 
recession to justify his holding off at this time. Re 
ports from nearly every manufacturing point indicate 
curtailed operations, so this undoubtedly accounts for 
the firmness of quotations in many lines rather than 
any increase of firmness in the demand. As far as 
lumber orders here are concerned it is difficult to 
figure what maintains the strong price situation, but 
with manufacturers’ costs rising and the enforced cur- 
tailment of operations at mill points it is not difficult 
to see the necessity from a manufacturer’s standpoint 
of holding out for higher prices. This puts the aver- 
age retail yard man in a decidedly uncertain position, 
but he appears willing to take the chance of having to 
pay more later on. 

Suburban sections have had a fair amount of buy- 
ing, but it is confined to urgent requirements and little 
is done toward buying ahead, Factory trade is quiet, 
but piano and furniture manufacturers say they begin 
to see more substantial evidences of renewed activities 
in their lines. In the building field several important 
projects have been announced and there are reports 
that projects totalling several million dollars each will 


soon be a certainty. When such propositions as this 
are contracted for the smaller operations will begin to 
develop and builders expect that by spring the price 
situation will have been sufficiently stabilized to war- 
rant loaning institutions in considering applications 
for building loans on a more favorable basis. 

One of the important changes in the local trade is 
the retirement of John D. Suffern, for many years 
connected with the Anderson Lumber Co., Passaic, 
N. J. His stock interest has been taken by A. E. 
Jelleme and George E. Loveland, who become respec- 
tively president and secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Suffern will retire to private life. 

The Queensborough Lumber Co. has been organized 
to take over the retail yards of the Bayside Lumber 
Co., Bayside, L. I., and the Flushing Lumber Co., 
Flushing. The reincorporation takes place with a 
larger capitalization. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 21.—Dealers state that there is little disposition 
on the part of the export trade to offer any business 
at this time, on account of the abnormal freight rates 
charged for the tonnage available, which is exceedingly 
limited. 

The report of the local customs collector on receipts 
for last year was completed today and shows that 
143,000,000 feet of lumber was received at the Tona- 
wandas by vessel and rail, a decrease from the receipts 
of 1917 of nearly 63,000,000 feet, or of over 90,000 
tons, from the preceding year. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., ac- 
companied by L. 8S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, is in 
Florida looking over some timber prospects. Mr. 
DeGraff is making the trip for recreation. Soth will 
arrive in New York City the latter part of the week 
to attend the annual meeting of the Bathurst Lumber 
Co., of Bathurst, N. B., of which both are members. 

Some of the wholesale yards have begun a reduction 
in the high wages which they were forced to pay to 
get help during the war. Help is more plentiful than 
it has been since the war began and no difficulty is 
being experienced in securing plenty of men at the 
reduced wages. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 20.—Wholesalers generally report that while 
there is considerable inquiry not much is doing in 
actual orders placed. Some dealers, however, claim 
that they are now receiving more orders than they 
have for some weeks, and most of it is for shipment 
as fast as possible. All seem to agree that the market 
is as firm or firmer than it has been for some weeks, 
and some claim to have tightened their price on a 
number of items—particularly southern pine. Most 
of them report the supply short, and they certainly do 
not offer any lists that look like a surplus at mills in 
any kind of lumber. North Carolina pine is also 
tightening up, altho more of that is offered than long- 
leaf. The demand for all kinds of hardwoods is suffi- 
cient to keep the market moving and keep prices from 
sagging ; oak, ash, maple, beech, birch and gum selling 
almost up to usual this time of year in value but not 
in volume. Poplar is offered more freely than the 
other hardwoods, but at firm prices. Spruce is more 
active and prices are high. White pine in all grades 
is scarce and prices are very firm. Hemlock moves in 
good quantity and prices are rising. Cypress is more 
freely offered than it has been, but prices are steady. 
Hardwood flooring is more active than for some time 
at good prices. Shingles and lath sell well in the sub- 
urban districts, where evidently building in the spring 
is expected. Some retailers are buying for yard stock, 
altho a general movement of this kind can not be said 
to have set in yet. In some cases they are rebuilding 
their stocks of such items as they have not bought for 
a year or two. There is still a lot of uncertainty and 
many are moving cautiously, but not many now hope 
for lower prices, 

General business conditions here are good. Other 
lines do not seem to feel the same hesitancy as the 
lumbermen and many lines are ordering freely from 
their manufacturers. The retail stores are doing a 
good business and financial conditions are compara- 
tively easy. Collections are reported as satisfactory. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 21.—-This week there is a skirmishing of many of 
the trade for the scattering business that was dug out 
of the lethargy of the market and as a consequence 
competitive prices have governed all the business and 
some surprising figures have resulted. When one takes 
this kind of current business and puts it all together, 
however, he finds that the total volume is not sufficient 
to cause ordinarily the least concern, and in reality 
the demoralization is more sentimental than real. The 
only feature of the lumber business that has the ear 
marks of basic value is the rather conservative atti 
tude of the mills and the larger wholesalers on the 
matter of prices and a general determination to close 
down plants where costs are high until a readjustment 
is secured in these or a more satisfactory price is 
possible. 

The Kendall Lumber Co, last week closed its Crellan 
mills and has only a small plant now operating in the 
North, The company reports business so quiet that it 
is not possible to gage any kind of an opinion of the 
market prospects. J. H. Henderson, who has been 
secretary of this company and who started for the war 
just before the armistice was signed, has returned 
from his military duties but has also retired from the 
company. G. M. Chambers, who was the eastern repre- 
sentative of the Kendall Lumber Co. at New York with 
offices at Newark, N. J., has been released from duty 
at Washington and is back at his regular duties again. 
Mr. Chambers held the rank of captain and was en- 
gaged in the purchase of lumber for the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Acorn Lumber Co,, reports businéss quiet but a 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. PAIRCHILD.......scccsccssoes Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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R, G. White, Sales Maer. 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


is C. PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Roug Bcd 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 
Gang and Band Sawed 
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scattering of orders here and there, under rigid compe- 
tition. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports moderate trade 
continuing with little new development for the week. 
E. V. Babcock, of this company and Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, were in Harrisburg this week heading the great 
inaugural parade for Henry Sproul, the new governor 
of Pennsylvania, who was inducted into office on 
Tuesday of this week. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan, 22._-While practically all branches of the trade 
continue dull, more inquiry has been noted last week 
by many dealers. Prices on the whole, due to the 
lessening of the available supply by Government war 
needs and to the small log cut, are fairly firm, except 
possibly’ in some eastern building material lumber. 
Dealers are studying their inquiries, keeping an eye on 
European demands and needs, and are not pushing 
trade too much at present. They have a feeling of 
confidence in a fair trade at reasonably high prices. 

At a meeting of Lumber Teamsters’ Union 369 this 
week a new wage schedule agreement for 1919 was 
discussed and a committee was appointed to draw up 
and report such schedule at the next meeting. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan, 20.—While pronounced quiet prevails, especially 
in the southern pine market, and in face of expecta 
tions of a drop in prices as a result, the removal of 
Government restrictions has been followed by a sub 
stantial advance on several grades, flooring especially 
being affected by the revision upward. 

Andrew J. Brown, a well known southern pine man 
from Jacksonville, Fla., who was here last week calling 
on’ members of the trade, says that stocks at points of 
production are decidedly light. This applies to some of 
the largest mills thruout the entire southern pine belt, 
North Carolina, as well as longleaf, and has been a 
matter of great surprise. Labor appears to be some 
what more plentiful here and there, but the workers 
are not disposed to accept less wages, so the cost of 
manufacture is as high as ever it was. 

K. KE. Jackson, president of the BE. KE. Jackson Lumber 
Co., of Riverwood, Ala., is back in Baltimore after 
many months spent at the mill. He states that work at 
the mills is proceeding as before, and that some stocks 
are still being turned out for the Government. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan, 21.—-While no great amount of business is being 
placed with local retailers estimates are being asked 
for on a number of contemplated apartment and other 
buildings. Dealers regard the steady increase in the 
number of requests for estimates as a hopeful sign, 
and are optimistic regarding the prospects favorable 
for an early revival of building. That there is a great 
need for apartments and houses is shown by the ab- 
sence of “For Rent” signs and the reservations placed 
with real estate agents. 

Edward A. Schuhmacher was added to the board of 
directors of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co, at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting yesterday. Mr. Schuhmacher is 
cashier and auditor and has been connected with the 
company for the last six years. He came to St. Louis 
from Reading, Pa. These officers were reélected: 
Julius Seidel, president; Frank Seidel, vice president ; 
Krederick Moser, treasurer, and W. M. Klenk, treas 
urer, 

Harry Montgomery, who has many friends in the 
southern pine trade, has resigned as manager of the 
St. Louis office of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. to 
become sales manager of the S. W. Morten Lumber 
Co., southern pine wholesaler. Mr. Montgomery previ 


ously was with the Antrim Lumber Co. as sales agent 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City. He is succeeded in the Pickering 
company by W. B. Medes, transferred from the Kansas 
City office, where he served as a special traveling rep 
resentative. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 22.—Shipments of lumber reported by eleven 
mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
for the week ending Jan. 11 were 2,190,672 feet, com- 
pared with 3,781,575 feet for the previous week, and 
282,200 lath, compared with 1,326,177 for the week 
before. Orders received and reported were 946,136 
feet for the week ending Jan. 11, compared with 
1,164,175 feet for the week previous. Lumber produc- 
tion was 1,169,840 feet for the week, and 11,000 lath, 
compared with 1,824,715 feet of lumber and 2,500 lath 
for the week ending Jan. 4. 

Charles Van Pelt, who represents the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., in this market, on his 
return from a business trip to the Pacific coast an- 
nounces that he has added the line of the Puget Mill 
Co., of Seattle, to his western connections, 

The Twin City Box & Lumber Co., a new concern, 
with $100,000 capital stock, has been formed to take 
over the plant and equipment of the Twin City Box 
Factory, of Minneapolis. Officers are Daniel L. Bell, 
St. Paul, president; George E. Lennon, St. Paul, vice 
president, and Elmer C. Merrill, Minneapolis, secretary 
and treasurer, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 21.—-With the return of hundreds of soldiers, 
operators have been able to increase their forces at 
some of the camps. Alger, Smith & Co. first estimated 
only a 25 percent output for the season, later increased 
their estimate to 50 percent, and now with the hiring 
of additional men during the last ten days intimate 
that results may be even better than that. <A _ train- 
load of logs is being run daily from their camps to 
their mills here, and substantial stocks are expected 
to be on hand when the mill starts operation early in 
April. 

Operators report the receipt of some inquiry from 
eastern customers for stock for intermediate territory, 
tho this inquiry is said to be lighter than usual at 
this season. 

The retail yards and finishing mills here have been 
in receipt of a broader inquiry of late for stock for 
spring house building operations. A campaign to 
start such building has been planned by the Duluth 
Commercial Club, and its promoters are sanguine that 
it will result in more activity. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., the Duluth jobber, has returned 
from a month’s visit to the East during which he 
called upon customers at Buffalo, Tonawanda and 
other points. He found that it is realized that results 
depend mainly upon the furnishing of funds by the 
financial interests for new construction projects. He 
reports that 90 percent of the yards in the East are 
stocked up, so the assumption is that their advance 
inquiries for lumber on this market will be light. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Jan, 20.—There is not much doing in the lumber 
trade here at present, tho prices remain firm. 

Some 14,875 shell boxes which the Hstate of James 
Davidson had on hand when the war closed were 
turned over to the Imperial Munitions Board on con- 
tract and the board included these in a gift of 148,000 
boxes to the city of Ottawa. Some 2,200 boxes will 
be used for packing the effects of the board when its 
offices in the Transportation Building here are va- 
eated. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 32 


Local lumbermen who for several weeks have been 
almost without inquiries or orders, are now begin- 
ning to get inquiries. Of course, inquiries do not 
always mean orders, but the fact that they are 
becoming more numerous indicates that buyers 
are in a mood to come back into the market. One 
of the local lumbermen who had been passive so 
long thru lack of business that his bones were get- 
ting brittle was compelled to renew acquaintance- 
ship with work again this week because more in- 
quiries came to him than during the last two 
months. His may have been an exceptional case, 
but many others were found waking up to new op- 
portunities. 

Whether there is going to be much building this 
spring and summer is still a debatable question. 
However, facts appear to indicate that spring busi- 
ness will not approach what it was in past springs 
in Chicago before the war period; that summer 
building will be more pretentious while next fall 
business will begin to resemble former times. More 
and more the task of reconstruction takes on the 
aspect of a slow proces. Many things must be re- 
adjusted and many minds convinced before business 
will move along as it generally does in peace times, 
but one thing that seems certain is that when it 
onee does get going the volume will be the biggest 
in American trade history. 

A result of war that lumbermen should not over- 
look is that it has emphasized the HOME. More 
and better homes will be built in the Unted States 
in the next ten years, in large and small cities, 


towns, villages and on the farms than in any like 
period before, and such a building program means 
prosperous days for lumbermen., Things that will 
go into these new homes, new furniture, musical in- 
struments and the like, mean consumption of more 
lumber, so there is no need of feeling blue now be- 
cause the lumber trade does not resume with a hop, 
a skip and jump. The big day is coming. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS——-WEEK ENDED JAN. 18 
eee eT 11,144,000 942,000 
Lumber Nhingles 
PR es cha viwa sale ecu 28,334,000 5,732,000 
Pe eer rrr err 12,505,000 1,204,000 
PUPDOOIGs 5-0: < 66 Sots acs 15,829,000 4,528,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 18 
Lumber Shingles 
Es Vinca pe hes eene.we 80,434,000 12,816,000 
DRa eo pawlias sit ees 91,171,000 10,495,000 
I 6g x yoo 05 eck Aca a ne 2,321,000 
DGCIBANG§ 4.5.05 bce 00 ee SOMBT 000 = —=«-s—s-* ev wese'es 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 18 
Lumber Shingles 
Ee ere 10,682,000 1,096,000 
MMM 4av ia Toco: ci af sor 4 ebro 4,254,000 640,000 
PRCTOORB no 6 ck etc s oe 6,428,000 456,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 10 JAN. 18 
Lumber Shingles 
+) Ye Pa cornea ie 29,817,000 4,753,000 
ee ee 40,961,000 5,695,000 





Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building depart- 
ment for the week ending Jan. 22 were as fol- 
lows: 
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CLASS No. Value 
CN ob cso nweaeeeeececes és. .Kaeeeee 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000......... 6 $ 12,700 

5,000 and under 10,000......... 2 16,000 

10,000 and under 25,000......... 3 

6 ds bh a Mae ote REREAD CRO 11 
Average valuation for week........ ee 
Totals previous week............-. 13 
Average valuation previous week.... .. 43,912 
Totals corresponding week, 1918.... 9 291,400 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 22, 1919...... 31 761,050 
Totals corresponding period, 1918... 382 651,450 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Business so far has not im- 
proved much, but the outlook is good. Optimism 
prevails with most distributers, who see in the dis- 
tance, if not right now, a big demand for lumber. 
Prices remain strong, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20.—Buying by retail 
yards increases and began during the retailers’ con- 
vention here last week, after many visiting dealers 
had looked over the market and satisfied themselves 
that cheaper lumber will not be available for some 
time. With the exception of some upper grades, mill 
stocks are below normal and the extremely light pro- 
duction of logs this winter is a factor that will be 
more and more to be reckoned with. Some yards are 
stocking up in a normal way for their spring trade 
while others are just rounding out supplies to fill 
gaps shown by inventories. City trade has not 
opened up yet, but there is a fair industrial de- 
mand, especially for low grade stock. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Demand continues quiet, al- 
tho prices are well held, but in some grades there 
have been slight indications of a desire to move 
stocks that are expected to be slow sellers. In- 
ventorying has brought some inquiries from yards 
that begin to see more clearly the necessity of im- 
proving their assortment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22..-The white pine business 
is on a small seale, the general policy among buy- 
ers being to supply only immediate needs. Demand 
for the lower grades shows a decline from a few 
weeks ago, but stocks are not heavy enough to cre- 
ate much weakening in prices. Mill stocks will 
not be large this spring and the millmen expect 
the market to be strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 21.—-Yard supplies 
are not being diminished to any material extent 
by new sales but dealers report a decided increase 
in inquiries. A fair assortment of building lumber 
is in the hands of the wholesalers. The lower grades 
are scarce but they are considered sufficient to meet 
prevailing requirements until the new cut is avail- 
able. Prices are holding firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 20.—Yards get into the market 
very slowly. Many retailers explain that they can 
see little prospect of higher prices and can well 
afford to take the chance of holding off in the hope 
that prices may go lower. Manufacturing condi- 
tions in the East have not permitted any accumu- 
lation of desirable sizes and holders of stock look 
forward hopefully. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Business continues quiet 
and prices are none too steady. There is very little 
inquiry noted to speak of. Sales are hard to make. 
Dimension is in litthe demand at present. While 
some adhere to the $48 base, 8-inch and under, $46 
seems to continue as of late the most usual selling 
basis. ‘Random too is slow and prices for it show a 
weak tendency, especially for New England random. 
The 2x3 and 2x4 have dropped to $34 to $35 for real 
selling prices; 2x6 and 2x7 go at $35 to $36; 2x8, 
confidently to the latter figure; 14-inch, $3.90 to $4. 
2x12, $46 to $49. The board market continues dull. 
Prices therefor are most varied and weak. Con- 
siderable shading prevails. Matched spruce boards, 
clipped, go at from $43 to $45; spruce covering 
boards, random, go at from $38 to $40. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan, 22.—A short time hence will cer- 
tainly reveal a better white cedar business than 
now. There can be no doubt that the post trade will 
be active; the pole demand has every indication of 
being good, while the shingle volume depends en- 
tirely on how much building will take place within 
the next few months. Prices hold up without any 
trouble. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20.—There is little whole- 
sale demand, but reports indicate a good retail 
trade in posts, which should result in active buying 
by yards for spring use. Pole prospects are still 
highly uncertain. The strong feature of the market 
is the extremely light production. All reports indi- 
cate that the falling off in white cedar output will 
be even heavier than at first expected. Prices hold 
firm largely for that reason. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 22._Hardwood distributers say that 
business has not picked up as they expected it, as 
order placing does not measure up to predictions 
of a little while ago. What appears to be the trouble 
is that consumers of hardwoods are still playing 
the waiting game, either from a disposition still 
to believe that prices will go off or that they can 
not see good business ahead for themselves. The 
fact is that all hardwood consumers believe they 
will be kept busy, but think if they ‘‘stall’’ in buying 





a while longer they will buy more cheaply. Dis- 
tributers, on the other hand, believe that the pres- 
ent firm price situation will maintain itself. Chi- 
cago during the last few days has been filled with 
furniture dealers attending the furniture exposi- 
tion, and these dealers as a rule express themselves 
as seeing a good furniture trade ahead, which is 
good news for hardwood lumbermen. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20.—Wholesalers report 
that demand has slowed down somewhat following 
the good buying movement just after the holidays. 
Factories then in the market have placed their 
wants and there is now little doing. Customers 
with unfilled orders are coming to the front in good 
shape with shipping directions. Prices are firm and 
there is no prospect here of weakness. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—There is some inquiry 
for oak and ash dimension and for oak chair and 
yagon stock and a fair demand for hickory. Lum- 
ber generally is not in much demand for the pres- 
ent. Gum orders especially are scarce. The walnut 
demand has dwindled to little or nothing, as all fac- 
tories and mills have good stocks on hand. It is 
estimated that the mills in this vicinity supplied 
one-third of all the walnut used in the war indus- 
tries, for which huge supplies of logs were laid in 
for the winter. These logs were bought at high 
prices and the slump will hit the mills hard unless 
the Government provides relief. Furniture factories 
are buying walnut lumber and dimension, which are 
offered freely. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The demand for hard- 
woods remains rather light. Local consumers are 
still holding off, box manufacturers being fairly 
well stocked. Inquiries are coming in from outside 
sources. Offerings are rather free, with prices for 
the most part holding firm, altho here and there a 
concession is offered. Even this does not have the 
effect of stimulating buying. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The demand continues 
very quiet. Prices remain as usual very firm. <A 
few dealers report an increase in inquiry. Some 
seem to think the piano people are going to start 
up with a great demand. Certainly no increase in 
this line has been seen yet or in the demand from 
interior finish people. With the cabinet and fur- 
niture and chair, wagon, automobile, yacht and 
implement makers business continues on a distinctly 
sub-normal basis. Current prices are: Oak, quar- 
tered, $120 to $130; plain, $80 to $82; ash, $82; bass- 
wood, $76 to $80; birch, sap, $67 to $70; birch, red, 
$78 to $80. 


New York, Jan. 20.—-Wholesalers find the market 
a little more uncertain than other lines. Inquiries 


among mills indicate that there is a low supply 
available for reasonably early shipment, but until 
factories that were converted into war manufactur- 
ing purposes have had more time to work out their 
conditions to meet the new situation it will be diffi- 
cult to get them to figure with certainty on early 
future requirements. Piano and furniture manufac- 
turers expect a good demand but present business is 
confined principally to a smaller class of buyers who 
urgently need stock and the aggregate of this busi- 
ness shows up well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Some wholesalers report 
an improvement in the inquiry from manufacturing 
concerns, but on the whole the market is quiet. 
The furniture factories are holding off, but are look- 
ing forward to a good trade in the spring. The 
building outlook is unsettled, tho the open weather 
has prompted builders to lay plans. Local building 
is likely to be good, owing to municipal plans. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20.—Hardwood men report 
a gain in business during the last week and say 
that the inquiry has increased noticeably since the 
first of the year. Supplies at the mills are by no 
means excessive. In fact, it may be questioned if 
they would suffice to carry the trade comfortably 
over a long period of suspended shipments, such as 
occurred last winter. Stocks are available in all 
grades, but little would be required to exhaust them. 
The range of values is unimpaired. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—With a practical holi- 
day last week because of the conventions that filled 
four days’ time, there was little business but that 
which forced itself on the trade. There are reports 
of additional inquiries along export lines, as well as 
more of them from the consumers of factory mate- 
rial. Of the latter the vehicle and furniture manu- 
facturers are conspicuously active. Not much has 
developed along building lines and there has not 
been any great change in the situation as to the 
railroads. 





Ashland, Ky., Jan. 20.—Some business is reported 
in the grades of common and better oak and very 
good inquiry for thicker oak, especially in first and 
seconds. Low grades are quiet. Ash and walnut 
are quiet, with fair inquiry for hickory. Very little 
stock is going on sticks. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 21.—Some odd lots of oak 
were inquired for during last week and brought out 
prices slightly under the lists of the past winter. 
The general trade is dull. Railroad inquiries for 
construction material have fallen off owing to the 
decision of the Pennsylvania System to abandon 
plans for immediate improvements in many direc- 
tions that had actually been started. 
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Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 
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High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 
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MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


* Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 4 
siinoesin V@llow Pine Lumber 
a, and Piling up to 100 feet 


mixed cars. 
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THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed 
CYPRESS and Quick SERVICE 
oe G LEAF Southern gant Soewe fan Office, 
ELLOW PINE pringdale, 
Good Grades--Excellent Mill Work mn eae eee ay 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers & Series 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid 


Publish 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Things are looking better in the 
hemlock trade, more inquiries coming in and some 
business being done. There is not a more hopeful 
lot in the local trade than distributers of hemlock, 
as they feel that almost any improvement in demand 
will be almost sufficient to keep hemlock at par. 
Eastern wholesalers are beginning to show some 
anxiety about future supply from the North. Prices 
are holding. 





New York, Jan. 20.—Yards have been more willing 
to lay in hemlock supplies. Naturally, the larger 
mills have plenty of stock to offer for commercial 
purposes but prices have been well held and there 
is little likelihood of any weak spot in early 
quotation. Dealers in outlying sections think that 
building in their districts will resume actively in 
the early spring and that they are taking little 
chance in putting their assortment in better shape. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22..-Hemlock business con- 
tinues to be very light in this market. For dimen- 
sion the demand is especially slow, tho prices con- 
tinue firm. For boards demand is so small and 
difficult to stimulate that prices are most variable. 
It is evident that $38 and $39 are the top prices 
for clipped stock, 10 to 16 feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Some increase in the 
hemlock inquiry is reported by wholesalers, tho not 
many orders are being placed. The amount of stock 
offering from the mills is not large, and some Penn- 
sylvania mills are said to be holding off on quo- 
tations for the present. The supply of labor is now 
larger. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Sales have 
not picked up much since the first of the year but 
dealers state that there are many inquiries. Much 
contract building is being figured on and dealers 
consider this an excellent indication of what is 
in store for the dealers handling building stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 21.—Concessions of 50 cents 
from the Pittsburgh list were offered by some of the 
hemlock trade during the last week but these fig- 
ures were demoralized by proffers from northwest- 
ern sources of from $3 to $4 off the Pittsburgh list 
on some attractive business. The tendency in prices 
is downward, competition developing rapidly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—There has been no im- 
provement in the producing end of the hemlock 
business and stocks continue low. Prices conse- 
quently are firm despite the inactivity in the con- 
suming end of the market. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Poplar is again going well, local 
dealers who handle it saying it has a good demand 
right now. Prices remain strong, while mill stocks 
are reported small. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20.—Indications of a quicken- 
ing in the demand for poplar developed during the 
last week. Naturally enough, the indications of a 
revival have served to confirm the sellers in their 
belief that the quotations will be maintained, and 
there is no disposition to hold out concessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—A better inquiry for pop- 
lar appears at some yards which look for an early 
resumption of business on a larger scale. There is 
not much doing in the lower grades and the market 
on such stock, as well as on basswood, is on an 
easier basis as to prices. The automobile concerns 
are likely to be good buyers this spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Jan. 21.—There is a decided lull 
in the poplar market, but there continues to be de- 
mand for shop and for some of the other higher 
grades, but prices have weakened a trifle on the 
common grades. Boxboards are steady. Production 
is light and stocks are low and not being increased. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 20.—Considerable improve- 
ment is noted in poplar and while the business go- 
ing the rounds is not large in volume it is much 
better than during the last few weeks. Stocks are 
low, with prices unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Reports from the west Coast 
indicate a market constantly growing firmer, and 
while local distributers are not rushed to death tak- 
ing orders they have some business and fully expect 
a big trade later on. Business still halts, as dealers 
and factory buyers apparently still believe that 
present lumber prices will not hold, but every dis- 
tributer believes that present values will continue 
to prevail, if not go higher. Some spruce is selling 
here, while red cedar shingles are quiet. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 18.—Continuation of the 
8-hour day and of the present high scale of wages 
as agreed upon between employers and employees 
is taken to mean that there will be no reduction 
in lumber prices but rather advances when buying 
begins in a few weeks, as predicted. Things are 
somewhat uncertain but mill operators report about 
all the orders they can handle and they are not in- 
clined to book orders far in advance at prevailing 
quotations. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18.—The fir mills continue 
to play a waiting game, from the two-fold motive 
of allowing market conditions to crystallize and the 
labor factor to become more intimate with post- 
war developments. Manufacturers have no fear of 
disrupting their organizations thru prolonging for 


a time the seasonal shutdown. Actual production 
is at low ebb, and orders, while far below normal, 
are nearly 6 percent above actual production. The 
market is evidently strengthening while the mills 
continue their leisurely pace. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Fir dealers are push- 
ing their present advantage caused by the scarcity 
of southern pine. At the same time a market is 
opened for western red cedar and western hemlock, 
the latter chiefly in boards. Red cedar No. 1 boards 
and shiplap are offered in place of No. 3 southern 
pine at a considerably lower prices. Other items 
are offered in fir, which shows a gradual increase in 
demand, some items being quoted above Discount 
24 and commons about 50 cents off; but the market 
is strong on 24. Wholesalers have banked on the 
continued shortage of southern pine thru the year 
and are holding large stocks of the western woods. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—While trade in the Coast 
woods is in small volume, the outlook seems favor- 
able for fairly good building trade in the spring. 
Prices are likely to remain firm, provided the south- 
ern pine market continues firm. Producers believe 
that the market will hold, because of the low stocks 
and the high labor costs. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Tho many of the sash and door 
and millwork concerns do not like to admit it, indi- 
cations are that they have been buying freely lately 
of western pine stocks. Some big orders have been 
placed by the larger sash and door houses, and as 
stocks in the West are none too large the effect 
has been a rise in the price. Everything points to 
big business for California white and sugar, Idaho 
white and western pine, and a few weeks hence will 
see considerable activity. 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 18.—There is a little brisker 
demand for pine in the last few days. Inquiries are 
coming in stronger. There is no intimation as to 
when a change in prices may be made. Shipments 
during the last few days have amounted to very 
little. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Demand for western 
pines is picking up. Inquiry is stronger. Shop 
grades have been advanced from $2 to $3 and 6/4 
and 8/4 stuff shows a spread of $4 with California 
pine. Sugar pine has shown a tendency to advance 
lately and it would not be surprising to see it 
marked up as much as $2, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22..-The western white pine 
business continues quiet, with perhaps a little more 
inquiry but no more business at all. Prices re- 
main firm: Current quotations are: uppers, 4/4-8/4, 
$134; 214, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4-8/4, 
$125; 2%, 3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 
$102; 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8- 
inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—One can not find any gloom 
among the redwood distributers. They can see 
nothing but big business ahead and are preparing 
for it. Prices remain strong. Yard and factory 
trades both have fine prospects, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—Recent redwood buy- 
ing has been largely confined to specials. Building 
operations are expected to begin in the Southwest 
within another month. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—The last few days have wit- 
nessed noticeable improvement in inquiry for south- 
ern pine. Conditions for several weeks have never 
been so quiet with southern pine in this market, but 
now there are evidences of an awakening. It is true 
that not much new business is being booked locally 
for the mills, but the increase in volume of inquiry 
is a sure indication that buyers are feeling out the 
market and expect to buy again. If the yard dealer 
could assure himself of a much improved building 
situation this spring there would be heavy buying 
of southern pine from the distributers right now, but 
the yard man is still doubtful. Architects in Chi- 
cago who have been the really idle chaps for many 
months are reported to be quite busy making plans 
and estimates for new buildings, and whether these 
plans materialize into real buildings depends in 
greatest measure on what the cost will be for the 
buildings planned. It is not the high price of lum- 
ber that holds building back but the high price of 
other building materials and requirements, lumber 
having increased in price on a less scale than any 
other building material. Plumbing and electrical 
work could fall off probably 50 percent and still show 
a, larger percentage of increase from pre-war prices 
than lumber. The first of February will likely see 
still further improvement with southern pine. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—Last week showed a de- 
cided improvement in the demand for southern pine. 
Dimension seems in greatest demand. With a 
scarcity of stock the market advanced again, sev- 
eral large mills increasing prices from 50 cents to 
$2 a thousand feet. The demand is mostly for 
mixed cars, largely from country dealers. Transit 
cars are reported in slow demand. Locally there 
is little demand, but retailers report that requests 
for estimates are beginning to come in. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Demand for southern 
pine is making a better showing in the market. 
So far there has been no improvement in stocks at 
the big mills, while the small mills still are ham- 
pered by the problem of labor. Prices are held 
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strong except on the commonest items for which 
there is little demand. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 20.—By some accounts 
bookings registered a slight gain in volume last 
week. By the general report there is active in- 
quiry. But it does not appear that the trade is 
buying in anything like the volume that will be 
required for the spring, should that develop the 
proportions expected. The mills are increasing pro- 
duction somewhat and this should operate to im- 
prove their assortments, which are said to be more 
or less broken. Prices appear to be well held, 
with the tendency upward. The export situation 
is being closely watched and studied, many of the 
mills located in the Gulf States being apparently 
disposed to go in for export business on a much 
larger scale than before the war. 


New York, Jan. 20.—There has been some im- 
provement in the buying from railroads but ordi- 
nary construction, usually depended upon at this 
time of year to furnish the demand for heavy sizes, 
is dull. Yards are in a waiting attitude and show 
little desire to get actively into the market. Some 
inquiries are being figured upon but as little actual 
business results these are looked upon more as 
“feelers’’ rather than a real prospect of putting 
out business. 

The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 

Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alez- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 
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1 x4 TI TG hs en 60.66 sachs ..e. *48.00 45.50 
Die GUO Bae 16 12". wccccces *46.25 ooee 46.25 
BORROW OE vs ceecnciccoeus aat 37.60 
O Surfaced 
i OSA a ste eee $2.75 
IT 6G. ied ak BI ilar d Wie athletes 34.50 
MT Cire ee Knee a EER Ree Seas 35.50 
tO” rar .... 89.00 37.00 
eet Trev cern ee ee eeee sc30oe oe 
PIANO NOD cep cence canes eas cane Gace 
2 Ome Beé to 18%... 26 ve. cic “Ee wees 
CASING AND BASE, B&ébtr.— 
WOE SOs cteceRabaxewecdes 45.00 .... 45.75 
ane re 45.00 *43.00 46.25 
JAMBS, Bébetter. 
Be ME noose cee crc aecses ee 
TY, 156 & 2x6 OO" 0.0.05 sees 47.00 *48.00 
Boarps, 818 or S2S— 
NO. E, ES S", 26 Gnd 16" ciice cons conn Gee 
Other lengths... 30.50 coce nee 
Ixt0", 314. anG 16" .05. ccs tonne, eno 
Other lengths. . . 81.75 30.50 30.50 
1x12”, 14 and 16’.... 39.00 34.25 33.75 


Other lengths.. . 34.00 34.00 33.75 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 





1x 4 ,to Pe ve icah eecaws ee reer 
DO So witha Res ee enka cena ee 
1x10” Lit aneReeaees 27.00 28.00 
ET, aids new 66.0 8 oes 29.17 29.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
2k GS | ere er 23.00 aks ees 
PE. Fecccraerwe cane 21.50 22.00 21.50 
MR Wideierce bees cele 22.00 22.00 21.00 
REE | Mines wiecnwesbn ace do 22.50 21.42 21.25 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. 13.25 ....  .... 
Fr NCING, s1S— 
1 A | re ee -e-- 80.83 380.25 
ae lengths.... 33.00 29.52 29.00 
BOO ee eet wcces 36.50 30.56 31.25 


‘Other lengths.... 32.25 30.51 31.00 





Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alex- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 
No. 2 Ce lengths) : 
1x4 


Sureaeutse eeueene 26.25 23.00 23.75 
WD eet ad eels wamces 26.50 25.50 25.75 

No. 3 oor engths) : 
Lanateeruteaedae 20.25 21.00 7° 00 
1x6” Wh k Dice ke Wee Ke 21.00 .... 30.2 

’ SHIPLAP- 

No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’.. eee 31.00 31.75 
Other lengths. . . 84.75 30.85 31.25 
1x10”, 14 and 16’. reas ace Cre 
Other lengths... 34.75 .... 32.25 

No. 2 Sg to 20’): 
ee eee ee ee ee 26.50 27.00 7.00 
x10 ear 26.50 ‘ 28.25 

No. 3 (a lengths) : 
BE ea ee <Gwa wae ene 22.75 20.75 
and 4.0 rede an we 22.75 21.25 

DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
ea By Os ee cehcneecws 26.00 26.60 27.50 
2 25.67 25.95 
26.49 26.50 
27.54 27.75 
2x 6”, 25.00 25.00 


az &, 


2x10”, ae? 
25.70 25.00 
2506 25.00 
28.50 26.75 


27.10 27.50 
29:98 
30.50 
25.70 
25.16 


1 
2x12", 
1 
18 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 


1 
2x 6”, 
1 23.50 





25.80 
2x 8”, “uae 
25.00 
2x10”, eae wean 
| 24.00 eee 
BO i gcse araee wend é< 
BO Gae oceccs a 
SEE 5 BO here ceceens oe 
Pe cadence duwes 24.50 
| ae wend ibaa 
BS GHA vee tas ics aoe 
ee 8 yr 15.50 17.00 17. 50 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 2 Sa. E&S S48, 20’ & under 


CCH DECOR ceed eeneEs 29.00 29.40 30.50 
10” Ce CdRnOn ee awegnennens eoee 88.61 31.00 
Dt “Ks cdanwnneendceaadeee 35.00 33.26 33.50 
Se {Ne hearer epEnicaeones *37.25 41.50 41.50 
RO Pie cee ak ela eae oa N ere *40.00 wees Sent 
———* BAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
ee we we DGmarn e ie he aK 24.75 
EE racer edniaawaw and cae 29.50 
Be Cee COKa REC R ECR RMEOED 30.00 
Ns heal daca dak’ oe cee 33.00 
PLASTER LATH 
WE MEMO eu dn de dean ees 3.85 3.70 3.85 
Ge a RE vitae eecbawaen REO ccs ae 
Byrkit LAT i 
i OR aero rrr onua icee 6S 
OA ee ee ae 21.05 ...- 20.06 
ee Oe IN bono rec cneees aber cece Mee 
Carn MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”) 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... eoee 987.00 30.00 
RO GM Se oc noracnds —— coos Se 
ae ee” ere 33.00 .... 34.00 
E. ckacacemnde acne as eee $3.00 
5’ and multiples..... 31.00 .... 34.00 
OS, AMR OOED: ea end ve one 24.25 .... 26.75 
CAR DECKING 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’.... .... 29.00 
Car SILLS, S48 
Up to 9%, 84 to 86%. ..5.4.. Sarwan meee <Qaen 
2 | 9 47.00 eee 
Up. to 14%, 38 to 40° .....5. 54.00 
CAR FRAMING 
8” & under, 20’ & under...... 26.00 
STRINGERS-— 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26&28’ .... 49.00 
Cars— 
1 Rough heart, 14”, 20’, & under .... 41.50 
IES 
No. 1 POR ecc neck sedeuwre coe Se 


* Prices quoted during the previous week. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—While business continues 
to be decidedly dull in all lines, more inquiries are 
being noted. Prices are getting more firm in tone. 
They are also up pretty well, doubtless due to the 
fact that so many mills report depleted or broken 
stocks of flooring, partition ete. For flooring, par- 
tition, finish, ceiling, the demand now is not at all 
up to normal of normal years. Similarly there is 
very little sale for heavy stock for mill or similar 
construction. Roofers also are not at all in normal 
demand. Prices current are: Partition, $45 to $46; 
flooring, A, $59 to $60; B, $55.50 to $56.50; C, $45 to 
$49. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20.—Stocks of Georgia pine 
have received no material additions during the last 
week and do not exceed moderate proportions, ex- 
cept in the heavy timbers. Nor is the confidence 
of manufacturers in their ability to market the 
large timbers in the least shaken, while the rest of 
the list also holds firm. The plants that modified 
their equipment to be in a position to furnish ship 
timbers and other lumber for the Government are 
going back to the ordinary commercial require- 
ments. The outlook is regarded as good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—An increased amount 
of inquiry for southern pine has developed lately. 
The market has held firm and mill representatives 
say they are moving more stock than a short time 
ago. But the wholesalers do not look for much 




















XWELD Injector Type 

Welding andCutting Blow- 
pipes are the most efficient and 
economical, regardless of the 
source of your acetylene gas sup- 
ply. Where for portability or 
other reasons compressed acety- 
lene is used from cylinders, Ox- 
weld Injector Type Blowpipes 
utilize far more of the contents 
of the cylinders than will any 
other type of blowpipe. 


Write for Bulletins telling of the 

advantages Oxweld Oxy-Acety- 

lene Apparatus and Supplies in 

the — of your machinery 
tools. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 


World’sLargest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 


1522C 




















Dealers Hold 


Trade at Home 


only when they ) 
give builders bona 
fideservice. That's 
why so many lum- 
ber dealers are 
installing our 


Monarch 


Meal and 
Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these mills for getting closer to the 
farmer. Grind oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, etc., for them 
and while grinding talk about future building plans,etc. 
This is one way to hold tradeat home. At the price we 
sell this mill you can’t afford to be without it. 





Write for catalog now. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., wunev. Pa. 


WICKES watcr'tine BOILER 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and 
steam turbines never have erroded and 
clogged blades and nozzles when using this 
boiler? 
Ask for “Aids in the Selection of 
Boilers,” sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 

New Vork City, 1718 West St. Bids. 


76 West Monroe St. 
Pittebure. "aie Empire Bidg. Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bidg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire § 


Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama ~- Pacific GRAND od 4 4 x 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity s00Axes @ T cole 
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A Remarkable 


Sales Success 


The steady flow of re 
orders from the large 
number of dealers sell 
ing ANKORITE STEEL 
DRIVE POSTS—the con 
tinual addition of new 
dealers—the gre at total 
volume of ANKORITE 
POSTS ood —-all this 
makes up a selling suc 
cess that is truly re 
markable. 


Dealers Sell Ankorite 
Posts Because Farm- 
ers Want Them 


The Ankorite Post was 
designed to meet the 





Direct to 





DEALER 








farmer’s*real need for a labor-saving fence post of long- 


lasting satisfaction. It has the 
Anchor and other 


Ankorite Posts. 
Millions of farmers are reading our ads in the 
Magazines. fi 


that fencing is already under way in many sections. 


ingenious 
features of superiority 
Patented. The farmer knows merit and he 


Crimped 
and it is 
finds it in 


leading Farm 
We are daily receiving large numbers of inquiries 


from farmers which we are referring to our dealers. This shows 


Prepare Now for the Greatest Post Season 


Scores of farmers in your locality will want Ankorite 
Season. 
Then act at once, 

Get Our Exclusive Sales Rights Plan 

This is the time to prepare for Spring 


A vast amount of fencing will be done early in the 
to be the ONLY Ankorite Dealer in your territory? 


Territory is being taken every day. 
| business, Write us to-day. 


Posts this Spring. 


Shipment 


Do you want 


CALUMET STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


Dept. 10, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Hlinois 











Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Mem 





HENEVER the Club Men i is a guest at the Palace, he is 

ina congenial atmosphere. It is the permanent home 

of the Transportation, gR and Masonic Club, with a 
total membership of over Paris 


Rates from $2.50 per day. 











For Value, Service 
Home 





Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


er PEERY EY. rr "aiaee ; 
ean Te TGA wanes 





HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Special Ind ts to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. ETake Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AII Absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms, New Unique Cafes aod Entertainments Excellent 





increase in ordering for a while and they do not 
plan to send out their salesmen until next month. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—Distributers of south- 
ern pine complain of competition being met from 
manufacturers and distributers of spruce and fir, 
who have entered the market for railroad material, 
and that it is tending to weaken the pine market. 
However, buying just at this time is limited to im- 
perative needs, so that what business is surrendered 
to the spruce and fir distributers can be quickly 
made up when the season for regular distribution 
opens. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 21.—The small volume of 
buying in southern pine in the Pittsburgh market 
is making it practically impossible to get an ac- 
curate scope of the trade. As a matter of fact, 
there appears to be no special list adhered to by the 
mills or dealers. Wholesalers are compelled to be- 
come extremely cautious in making any bids for new 
business. Retail trade is dull and listless for the 


time. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 20.—There has been little to en- 
courage a higher market. Mill offerings are freer 
and it is reported there have been some substantial 
accumulations of stock at southern shipping points. 
North Carolina pine is unquestionably more affected 
than any other stock by the uncertainty of the dis- 
position of Government surplus lumber and after 
this has been settled there is reason to believe 
buyers will go into the market more actively. 
Building schedules come out very slowly and the 
box demand is as dull as it has been recently. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20.—Calls for stocks are com- 
ing in rather slowly. The outlook, however, is re- 
garded as promising. Many southern mills have of 
late made advances in the quotations, especially on 
such stocks as flooring. The removal of price regu- 
lation has served to stiffen the quotations. The re- 
quirements of the boxmakers are very small, while 
construction work is still deferred, and may halt 
until the advent of spring. Apparently, the resump- 
tion waits on the settlement of the labor problem 
and the price of many materials used in building. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Considerably more in- 
quiry is noted this week. Prices are a little more 
firm if anything and seem inclined to remain so. 
Demand for rough edge or roofers is not, however, 
brisk at this time. Prices current are: rough edge, 
4/4, under 12, $50 to $51; roofers, 1x6, $35 to $37; 
1x8, $36 to $38. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Retailers are engaged 
in holding their conventions and are at sea in many 
cases as to the outlook for building trade this 
spring. Business is largely confined to repair work 
and builders show little disposition to take advan- 
tage of open weather. Prices are firm in most 


grades, 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 20.—Demand is reported 
of seasonable volume, but while there is brisk in- 
quiry, the drive for spring stocks does not appear 
to be devoloping. The mills are beginning to in- 
crease production, labor supply being reported gen- 
erally easier. Stocks are still pretty badly broken 
in respect of assortments. Car supply is rated easy 
and shipments are going forward in good style. 
Prices are reported unchanged, but decidedly firm. 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Cypress, like other building 
woods, has not hit its stride. Inquiries are in bet- 
ter volume but not much new business is being 
placed. Two weeks hence will likely tell a different 
story, as distributers are fully confident of the fu- 
ture. Prices hold. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—Both manufacturers’ 
representatives and distributers report that they 
are getting many inquiries from retailers in the 
St. Louis trade territory. Locally there is little 
buying. The market remains firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Cypress demand is 
slowly picking up, with demand from country yards 
and some factory buying. Prices are unchanged and 
firm. 





New York, Jan. 20.—Stocks are low and a good 
range of prices is maintained. Mill work factories 
however, get in the market very slowly and there 
have been little increases for straight car orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The cypress market 
shows some of the same dullness manifested in 
other lumber. This condition is regarded as only 
temporary and a healthy market is expected for 
the coming months. Planing mills are taking stocks 
only as they are needed and but little is now being 
done toward carrying on building work except in 
repairs. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20.—The cypress trade re- 
mains quiet. While the outlook for the spring and 
summer is good, building is held down to small pro- 
portions. The mills feel that they will have callers 
enough for their stocks when the movement once 
gets under way. Local stocks of cypress are small 
and some yards are disposed to augment their hold- 
ings, while others believe that the range of values 
will sag and do not want to place orders on the 
present basis. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Much more inquiry has 
been noted. The little trade being done is mostly 
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with the factory consumers. . Prices continue very 


firm. Quotations current are: Ists and 2ds, 4/4, 
$69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 
83-inch, $100 to $110; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47.50 to $50; 
5/4, 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—Beyond a well sus- 
tained demand for cypress from the factories manu- 
facturing millwork and boxes, the trade in that 
wood is practically nil. The mill representatives, 
however, report production light because of holiday 
shutdowns, and that stocks are much reduced and 
broken, and the situation favorable for maintaining 
prices until buying develops. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 22.—Red cedar shingles went up in 
price this week, clears being quoted at $4.05, Chi- 
cago basis, which is 10 cents over last week, while 
stars were quoted at $3.50, Chicago basis, or 5 
cents over last week’s price. White cedars remain: 
Extras, $4.35; standards, $3.60, and sound butts, 
2.60, Chicago basis. There is no change with lath. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20.—There has been some 
retail trade both for city and country yards owing 
to the unusual spell of mild weather. So far there 
has been little wholesale buying, however. Little 
stock is available and none is in transit, dealers 
say, so they are just as well satisfied to let spring 
trade develop slowly. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 18.—Red cedar shingles are 
about level with the prices of last week. Stars are 
a little stiffer and some are asking 5 cents more 
than the quotation to the trade, which has been 
from $2.30 to $2.35. Clears are about $2.65 to $2.75 
to the trade and weaker than stars. 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18.—Shingle mills are running 
generally, but logs of good grade are exceedingly 
scarce, Business is practically at a standstill, one 
of the deterrent features being a fortnight of cold 
weather in consuming territory. There is a wide 
range on stars, at from $2.15 to $2.30; clears, $2.65. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Demand for shingles is 
a,little stronger and prices, while unchanged, are 
stiffer. Present quotations show stars still at $2.35 
and up to $2.85 for clears, Coast basis. Premium 
clears are $3.50. There is an ample transit line, but 
it would not take much demand to clear it out. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—A few cars of shingles are 
being sold by St. Louis distributers, but there is a 
lack of free buying. The present price, Pacific coast 
basis, is $2.70 for clears and $2.25 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 20.—No change is re- 
ported. Cypress shingles continue in very short 
supply, a number of mills being virtually out of the 
market, with demand brisk and prices unchanged. 
Cypress lath are in fair supply, and some of the 
offices report good sales, while others call demand 
seasonably quiet. It appears that preference is 
being given to mixed-car orders, tho straight cars 
are being handled as offered. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—-The trade in shingles and 
lath is dull. Prices remain the same: 1%-inch, 
$4.25 to $4.40, some dealers adhering strictly and 
confidently to the latter figure; 14%-inch, $3.90 to $4. 
Shingles, too, continue most dull. White cedar 
extra prices continue variable, ranging from $5 
to $5.20, most sales being at $5.10 to $5.15. Clears 
go at $4.65 to $4.75. Red cedars sell hardly at all, 
the prices, most variable, averaging about $5, tho 
some really good reds are offered for less. Furring 
also continues dull. While there is not a great deal 
of it, there is no demand for it to speak of. The 
2-inch continues to be quoted at $37. Provincial 
dealers are asking more. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The shingle market is 
quiet, tho dealers say that clear shingles are a little 
softer. House building is not being carried on to 
any extent, altho the weather has been remark- 
ably mild. Reports from the Pacific coast assert 
that production is on a small scale, with the mills 
running at no more than 60 percent capacity, so 
prices are expected to hold steady. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 21,—-Shingles are 
showing greater strength and increased call has 
resulted in an advance of 5 cents this week, bring- 
ing the local quotations on clears up to $4.26 with 
corresponding prices on other grades of red cedars. 
As many of the mills are still closed down dealers 
do not look for a surplus in supplies for the spring 
trade. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20.—The expected revival in 
construction work has not yet taken place. The 
ideas of the holders of both shingles and lath on the 
subject of accepting lower prices are unchanged, a 
guaranty against a material shrinkage in values. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—Shingles and lath are 
in little demand and there is no assurance of an 
early opening of the market. There are no con- 
tracts under way. Distributers have been laying in 
some stocks of cedar, pine and cypress, but con- 
sumers have not put in an appearance to the extent 
anticipated would have been the case by this time. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The boxboard market 
here continues as for weeks past in a most deplor- 
able state. The box makers all have on hand much 
more stock than they need at present or can use. 
Prices are variable and uncertain. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 


get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 





WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING 
Well manufactured ready for reasonably prompt shipment: 
10 cars of 5/4 Edge Box Yellow Pine. 
5 cars of 4/4 Edge Box Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft, 2x 4 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 2x 6 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 2x 8 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 2x10 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft, 12 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 3x 4 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 4x 4 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 3x 6 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft, 8x & Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 3x10 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 4x10 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 5x10 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. 10x10 Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 
100,000 Ft. No. 1 Common Gulf Red Cypress. 
SWANSON & GERBICH, Richmond, Va. 
YARDS—MILLS. 
Lumber yards, mills and standing timber wanted. Immedi- 
ate attention given to listings. Address WINSTON, 716 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











HALF MILLION FEET WHITE CEDAR BOARDS 
Four to sixteen inches in width, six to twenty feet long. 
Also quarter million feet yellow poplar six to twenty inches 
wide, one and two in thickness, eight to thirty feet long. 

Address BOX 301, Blountstown, Fla. 


WANTED—2 CARS 
1” & 1%" Ist & 2nds rough Chestnut 15” & over wide. 
Il’. M. BACHMAN CO,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WAR DEPARTMENT UNITED STATES 
Spruce Production Corporation sale for engines, logging 
equipment, trucks and automobiles, machinery, etc. See 
advertisement on page 19, 











PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 

About March Ist. Efficient, competent man not over 45. 
Must be thorough mechanic, capable of setting up and 
operating any woodworking machine and experienced on 
costs and every branch of the retail stock, custom and job- 
bing millwork business. Give age, experience in full, refer- 
ences, salary wanted, and state if any experience in manu- 
facture of packing boxes. 

Address “*R, 132,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MARRIED MAN FOR MANAGER NEW 
Lumber and building material yard in small northern Wis- 
consin town; must be able to build up business and buy. 

$75 per month—house and fuel—state age and experience. 
Address ‘‘S. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER 

Thoroly experienced man to take entire charge of buy- 
ing and selling of lumber in a large retail yard in the vi- 
cinity of New York. Must be competent to handle buying 
of lumber for sash, door and trim mill as well as general 
yard stock. Must be strictly high class man with a suc- 
cessful record. Please state fully past record, also salary 
expected. All applications treated strictly confidential. 
Address ‘‘S, 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT 
Experienced in a Manufacturing Lumber Office. Must be 
capable of taking entire charge of office if necessary. State 
salary expected. 
B. HEINEMANN LUMBER COMPANY, Wausau, Wis. 


WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK 
For small yard, Chicago Lumber District. State age, 
experience and salary. Good, steady job with good ad- 
vancement for good work. Replies held absolutely secret. 
Address ‘‘S. 134,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Experienced man to take charge of yard at South Fork, 
eighty miles east of Pittsburgh. Give experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address C. W. IAMS, care 
Hill-Top Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—BY LARGE CHICAGO WHOLESALER 
A Manager for Southern office in Mississippi. Must be thoro- 
ly familiar with Yellow Pine railroad and car material. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. Address ‘‘S. 141,’’ 
care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE—OFFICE MANAGER 
Or Chief Accountant for our Wausau office. Address B. 
HEINEMAN LUMBER CO., Wausau, Wis. 


WANTED—RESIDENT MANAGER 
For average size yellow pine saw mill operation in Missis- 
sippi. Prefer married man not over forty-five years of age. 
Must have experience to handle from stump to market. 
Must be a live wire who will put ‘‘Pep’’ into the organiza- 
tion. Good town with schools and churches. 
Address “S. 114,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MILL MANAGER 
For Short Leaf operation; must have thorough knowledge of 
both Mill and Woods operation; daily capacity 100,000 Ft. 
Address “S. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HELPER IN FILING ROOM 
HUSTED, Westboro, Wis. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER OFFICE MAN 
Indiana. Must know estimating and general office work. Ex- 
perience, references and salary in first letter. Address 
“S$. 127,"" care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 

For country yard doing a very large volume of business, in 
western South Dakota town of 2000 population. Must be 
wide-awake, progressive, keen salesman and able to get 
and hold both farm and town trade. This is an exceptional 
opening for a man of real ability. State age, salary asked, 
experience, and give references and full particulars in first 
letter. Address “R. 123,"" care American Lumberman. 












































FOR SALE—1 CAR 
5/16x1% & 2” square edged, quartered oak parquet flooring. 
¥. M. BACHMAN CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ESTIMATOR 
For retail lumber and millwork business, 
Address bss ** care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SWAMP LAND. 
J. NORMAN JENSEN, 
2300 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—1 CAR 
2” & 2%,” good, sound White Oak Bridge Planking 16 ft. long. 
KF. M, BACHMAN CO,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT. 

A Competent buyer of packing materials, box lumber, 
crates, cartons and paper is wanted by a Company now 
operating seven factories in several states. 

This position requires an experienced lumber buyer with 
executive ability, who has been accustomed to handling 
large responsibilities. 

The right man for this position will have ample opportu- 
nity for advancement. In reply please give experience, for 
the past five years, and present salary. 

Address “R. 137,”’ care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU IN POSITION TO ACCEPT 

One of the following positions at top salary and invest sub- 
stantial amount in our company? Capacity 150,000 ft. 
daily. State salary expected and amount you can invest. 

General manager, mill foreman, woods foreman, planing 
mill foreman, yard foreman, millwright, accountant, engi- 
neers for mill, planing mill and steam logging, sawyer, 
filer, grader, ete. Operation to start about April lst. Colo- 
rado operation. 

Address ““S. 146," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSARY MANAGER 
By Saw Mill in Southern Mississippi. Write fully, giving 
age, experience, references, salary expected, when can take 


hold. CYBUR LUMBER C9., Cybur, Miss. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER. 
Yellow Pine, wholesale and manufacturing concern, with 
nice mill, wants high grade, hustling office and sales mana- 
ger who knows the trade in C.F.A,. territory, can sell tran- 
sit cars, timbers, R.R. and special material. Must know 
the mills and be able to handle transportation. We have a 
nice congenial place for the right party who can deliver 
the goods. Would sell some interest to right party. State 
salary, experience and all things you know would be of 
interest to us in first letter. 
Address “L. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO OPERATE 
A locomotive crane made by American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Prefer one who has experience in measuring and inspecting 
Lumber and Timber. 
Address “S. 150,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED RELIABLE EXPERIENCED MAN 
To manage lumber yard in small country town in N. Dak. 
Address *“*R. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE 
Yard foreman. ED. MUNGER LUMBER CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted for door, sash and blind plant. Must be fully com- 
petent to handle factory end of the business. State ex- 
perience and give references. 
GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
Lumber accounting and costs. Must be thoro and able to 
get results from those under him. . 
Address *““M. 107,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMANAGER 
A large wholesaler and manufacturer of Yellow Pine re- 
quires the services of a high-class lumberman as an execu- 
tive, largely in handling sales. Experience in railroad ma- 
terial is desirable. Your reply will be held strictly confi- 
dential. Write full particulars. 
Address “‘M. 138,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Capable of meeting hard competition. Give full information 
as to experience, references, salary expected, and advise 
how soon you could accept position in first letter. Central 
Illinois yard. 

ddress “L,. 130,”’ care American Lumberman, 





























WANTED—FIRST CLASS MACHINIST 
To work in saw mill machine shop in Mississippi. Open 
shop—pay by the hour. Prefer man with family. Good 
schools. Give references, 
Address “S$. 118,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans etc. for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 

Address “F. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—COMBINED FILER AND SAWYER 
For a band mill cutting about 20,000 feet a day. Address 

“S$, 144," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DIMENSION SAWYER AND 


Block Setter for Circular Sawmill. WEST JEFFERSON 
LUMBER COMPANY, West Jefferson, Ohio. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Want employment, want employees, want anything? Of 
course you do; everybody wants something. Advertise in 
the WANTED DEPARTMENT OF THE ERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 
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WANTED—WHITE PINE LUMBER SALESMAN 


Immediately to travel Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico; ex- 
plain years’ practical experience, grading manufacturing 
and selling; recite by whom employed, state age, compen- 
sation wanted; write fully to avoid unnecessary delay. 
Large, well assorted stock to sell. 

Address “R, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell British Columbia Hemlock products, Red Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles, for large B. C. Manufacturing 
concern, 
Address 





“S, 104,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE 
Hardwood lumber salesman familiar with factory require- 
ments in western and central New York State. Only one 
with established trade desired. 
Address “$.°110,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS 
Hardwood salesman with an established trade in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and western New York State. Salary $250 
per month and traveling expenses. Give riames of present 
and former employers. Address 8. 125,’’ care American 
Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
By Chicago retail lumber yard. Address ‘‘S. 181,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Box Shook salesmen to locate in large consuming center 
to represent southern manufacturer. Some traveling re- 
quired. Must be high class man and understand the trade 
thoroughly. Good salary to right party. 
Address “RR. 101,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A YOUNG, ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
For Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska territory. One famil- 
jar with West Coast products Ce cago To the right 
party, a liberal we eK including interest in profits. 

Address “R, 117,’’ care American Lumberman, 























PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
WANTS A JOB 


In Sales or Purchasing Department of Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturer or Wholesaler, where volume of business will war- 
rant a good salary after a reasonable time, Advertiser has 
had plenty of experience and knows the business. Wants 
to get into a hustling organization where good work counts. 
Sales office preferred, but can handle large volume pur- 
chases (over 500 million past six months). Would like to 
hear from those considering the export market. Ready for 
business Feb. 1st to 15th. 
Address “R. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Situation. Practical experience from tree to car. Have 
built mills, logging railroads and operated same as general 
superintendent, Kstimated and bought over 50,000 acres of 
hardwood timber lands. Can handle both mill and logging 
road and secure best results. Best of references. 

Address “h, 119,” care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER BUYER 
Of Western and Idaho Pine, Fir, Larch. Bstablished whole- 
saler in Inland Empire, Washington, Idaho. Wauts to rep- 
resent good concern as buyer familiar with all mills and 
stocks. Would also handle Pacific Coast orders. Will work 
on salary or commission, Can give Al references. Address 
“S. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 








SUPER-SALESMAN 

Young man, 25 to 35 years of age, to sell lumber to the 
industrial trade throughout the United States, not by drudg- 
ery of traveling on the road but by correspondence. Must 
have good knowledge of lumber grades and be able to write 
a letter with a punch to it. Excellent opportunity for am- 
bitious man, Only one of superior ability can handle the 
work, Call if possible. If you write, give full particulars. 

RUSSELL if MATTHIAS CoO., 

80 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, iu. 


HELP IS SCARCE 


Do you want a situation or better your present employ- 
ment? The best way is to advertise in the wanted employ- 
ment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 


SALESMAN. 

Wanted—Salesman with successful experience in market- 
ing to the retail and industrial trade, White Pine, Hem- 
lock, 7. Northern Hardwoods and Pacific Coast prod- 
ucts, ‘Territory Northern Ohio and Indiana, State expe- 
rience in detail, age, single or married and salary expected, 
Preference given to discharged men from the United States 
or Canadian Army. 

Address 








“L. 109,"’ care American Lamberees. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Pacific coast fir manufacturer of highest standing in east- 
ern trade desires capable commission representatives in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Southern Michigan 
fields. Applicants state experience, territory worked and 
present selling connec tions. 
Address 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
Who is acquainted with the Chicago industrial trade. 
RUSESE. J. MATTHIAS CoO., 
0 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED _GOSLEGIGH SALESMEN 
In all eastern and southeastern territory, by reliable whole- 
saler and manufacturer of Pacific Coast Lumber and Shin- 
gles. Have fine line of Premium Clears. Liberal commis- 
sion. Address “RR. 140,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To handle Yellow Pine Lumber in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Western Pennsylvania and Northern New York, by manu- 
facturer of High Grade Long and Short Leaf Pine, handling 
Timbers, Dimension and all kinds of yard stock, railroad 
and special material. A good connection for a hustler in 
any of the above territory. 
Address . 104,"" care American Lumberman, 

















ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach, 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Indiana and Michigan ‘Territory. State experience, 
reference and salary expected. 
Address “M. 103,’° care American Lumberman, 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and oe coast forest products on commission, 
Add “G. 105,'’ care American Lumberman, 


Wittas_av A RELIABLE WHOLESALER 
Operating in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, a first class sales- 
man, capable of handling retail and industrial trade. Pre- 
fer a man able to invest a few thousand dollars and work 
on a salary and percent. Splendid opportunity for the right 
man. State age, “ee e and references. 

Address “*R, 188,’’ care American Lumberman, 

WANTED ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
Who knows fir and yellow pine, to sell Ohio and Indiana 
trade. Splendid opportunity. State age, experience, salary 
expected. Address ‘‘S, 149,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
Territory. One who ean price and list millwork from plans. 
Address “R. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general lumber information, 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; 
postpaid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—POSITION IN LUMBER INDUSTRY 
Now employed as vag nto of lumber etc., by Government, 
have sold wholesale lumber three years, retail two years; 
worked in retail yards four years; 
single; good reference, 
Lumberman, 


thirty-two years of age; 
Address ‘‘S. 132,’’ care American 





EXPERIENCED RETAILER 
Young married man, thoro knowledge of retail lumber busi- 
ness, desires connection with progressive concern as Man- 
ager or Assistant. ata West preferred. 
Address . 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SoORKERFER AND OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in both wholesale and retail lumber business 
open for position. Good correspondent, married, ambitious 
and energetic. Address ‘‘S, 143,’’ care American Lumber- 
man. 








SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Circular or Band. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
STEPHEN ALLOR, 1442 13th St. West., Des Moines, Iowa. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Wants steady employment with reliable concern. Familiar 
with Pay Rolls, Cost Sheets and Sales Book Entries. Ref- 
ee furnished, Address ‘‘S. 145,’’ care American Lum- 
yerman, 








NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER 
Recently discharged from Field Artillery Central Officers’ 
Training School at Camp Taylor, Ky., wants management 
of yard at a live point or wants to travel for wholesale 
concern, Am single, 32 years of age, with 10 years’ prac- 
tical retail experience. Have handled yards in towns of 
25,000 successfully. A live one, good mixer, good collector 
and can get the business, Will go anywhere. References 


gladly furnished, 
BOX 295, Holdenville, Okla. 


Address 
A PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
Of several years’ experience wishes to do contract practice. 
Can give the best of reference. 
Address “S$. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MANAGER OF RETAIL YARD 
Or road salesman for large manufacturer of lumber, cement, 
plaster or building products. Was retail Mgr. of yards 16 
years. Can furnish best of , references. 

Address “S. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Familiar with all West Coast and Inland Empire Lumber. 
Would prefer States of Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
Kansas. Best of references. 

Address “*S. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER OFFICE MAN 
Desires connection = lumber concern, where sales ability 
could be developed. oe in yellow pine and cypress. 

Address 0, BOX 32, Saeaie. Pia, 
WAsttaD—_GuITiOn IN SOUTHERN ILLS. OR 
Mo. as yard foreman by long experienced lumberman not 

afraid of work, 
Address “*S. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD 
Lumberman, now employed as buyer for big corporation, 


is desirous of making change. Prefer to reconnect with 
responsible lumber concern as salesman or buyer, or man- 
ager of office end. Know both Northern and Southern hard- 
woods. Good inspector. Well educated. Neat ee 
Married, Age 29. Capable of taking full charge of whole- 
sale office. 

Don’t reply unless you have an attractive proposition, 
where hard work and results will merit advancement. Ad- 
dress P. O. BOX 166, Flint, Mich. 





HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Wants position in South, February 1; best of references; 
fifteen years’ experience. Address ‘‘S. 128,’’ care American 
Lumberman. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
A house of good reputation, selling the eastern market, any 
kind of lumber, Address ‘‘S. 129,’’ care American Lumber- 
man. 





WANTED—POSITION AS PURCHASER OR 
Manager retail lumber yard. Preferably Wisconsin. Ten 
years’ experience. 


Address “S, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MR. YARD OWNER 
Young married man with eight years’ experience in the 
lumber business desires to make permanent connection 
with a live concern where — and aggressiveness counts. 
Would like to make a small investment in the business, 
My references speak for themselves. Address ‘‘S, 124, 
care American Lumberman. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position with first class sash and door concern whose 
business will warrant paying a salary of $3,000.00 per year 
to a man who can get satisfactory results. Twenty years’ 
experience in both stock and special millwork. 
Address “S$, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WISH TO HIRE A YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
As Manager of your lumber yard or lumber yard and ele- 
vator, or for an executive position? I have the ability 
and initiative to go against any competition. I am _ han- 
dling the largest business in the county, but am willing 
to make a change. If you desire such a man, write, stating 
wages you would be willing to pay. Further particulars 
upon inquiry. 
Address “R. 124,’ care American Lumberman, 


NEW YORK STATE MAN WISHES TO SELL 
Lumber on Commission. Been in the manufacturing and 
wholesale business a number of years for himself; can sell 
more than his capital permits him to handle. 

Address ““R. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD CONNECTION 
Office man, age 32, married, 10 years’ experience. Going 
to make retail lumber life work. State offer. Prefer Cen- 
tral States; in Wisconsin now; would invest. 
Address “RR. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOX LUMBER BUYER 
Married man 34 years of age, been buying cuts of small 
mills for past eight years, wants position with box plant 
or wholesale concern. Not afraid of work and well recom- 
mended. Prefer connection where I can buy an interest. 
At present employed, 
Address 

















“R. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Capable all-round man, familiar with modern methods, 
is open for position in South. Salary to depend on results. 
Address “R, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT TO COMMUNICATE WITH AN 
Up-to-date lumber manufacturing concern who requires the 
services of a thorough and well trained lumberman. 

Address “*R. 110,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN AND ALL-AROUND OFFICE MAN 
Ten years’ experience selling and office management top- 
notch lumber firms. Buy, sell, handle office sales and 
traffic. Familiar C. F, A. territory, familiar Southern mills, 
working knowledge Coast and Hardwood business and indus- 











trial trade near Chicago. Prefer locating Chicago. Strictly 
sober, energetic. 
Address *“*R. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 





TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE 
Oven for engagement Feb. 1, account of present employer 
having considerably reduced its operations. Can produce 
results second to none and effect maximum saving in your 
freight cost. Expert on rates and their proper application. 
Only Al positions considered, Al reference. 
dress “*R. 148,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. OR ESTIMATOR 
By a practical man; twenty years of experience in the sash, 
door and general mill work, fiften as superintendent. Want 
to hear from persons who want a wideawake man. 

Address “RR, 146,’ care American Lumberman. 


GRADUATE FORESTER 
Desires position in woods or with Retail Lumber Concern 
with opportunity for advancement. Four years’ experience 
logging, cruising, surveying with U. 8S. Forest Service as 
Timberman. Address ‘‘R. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 











HOPING TO BE RELEASED FROM ARMY 
Soon. Want a position as yard manager. Have had sev- 
eral years’ experience and can furnish Al reference. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed | a no pay. 
Address . 122,"" care American Lumberman. 


SASH, DOOR AND MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Or Office Manager. A man that has had more than twenty 
years’ experience is open for position with Al concern either 
East or South. 

Address “R. 144,’ care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Clean cut, aggressive salesman, 35 and single; 4 years on 
the road; capable of buying and inspecting. Wishes posi- 
tion in N. Y. and BE. States. 
Address “S. 120,’ care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1 SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT & FOREMAN 
And master mechanic wants a position at once. 
Address “S. 121,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AFTER FEB’Y Ist 
By a man 389 years of age, 17 years’ practical lumbering 
experience, last 7 years as Ry. Logging Supt. in the north, 
new connec —s with reliable lumber company. Very best 
references as to character, energy and abilit 
Address “@PERATOR,” care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MAN, SALESMAN 
Systematic, efficient, thoroughly experienced in the manu- 
facture and wholesaling of Yellow Pine and Hemlock. Ex- 
cellent references. What have you to offer? 
Address ‘8S, 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. Thoroughly competent. Wide experience 
manufacturing and selling. 

Address “S$. 148,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Yellow pine operation. Twenty-five years in the game from 
stump to trade, At present employed but not satisfied. 
Address | “S. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MEN WANTED 
If you are looking for a Se advertise in the Wanted 
Employment Gepatenent, Watch the smpagess column 
each week. ood jobs for the right me 
AMERIC AN’ ‘SUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, " 























MILL MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 

For personal reasons, Mill Manager with thirteen years 
continuous operations of Yellow Pine mills from stump to 
esr, having been reared from boyhood in some department 
of such an operation, at present in charge of one of the 
largest operations in the South, desires to make a change. 
Now in the employ of third firm during whole life, 88 years 
of age, have family, and strictly sober. Will gladly furnish 
veey best of reference to largest manufacturers of Yellow 

Pine. Address *“"M, 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN AGE 35 DESIRES 
Permanent position as yard superintendent; South preferred; 
20 years’ experience, 15 years with present manager. A 
references. Address 
SOUTHERNER, 148 B. Sterner St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITION AS SALES OR OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
Have devoted all time and energy to Lumber and Mill- 
work Industry. = have you to offer? 
Address . 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED a COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 
With executive and mechanical ability desires position as 
superintendent southern pine operation; now in charge op- 
eration — stump to shipping. Reference upon request. 

dre “‘M. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 














LUMBERMAN 
General experience, mill to market, including all office de- 
tails. Familiar Chicago and Central States, Prefer selling 
connection, Chicago or 4 
dress “M. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER—TRAFFIC MAN 
position with a large sawmill or good line yard 





Desires a 


concern 4 the South or Southwest; 34 years old and mar- 
ried; first-class eee ae 
ddress ‘L. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HIGHLY 
Efficient bookkeeper and general office manager, 20 years of 
New York and Mountain West lumber experience, is open 
for position. Location no object, but proposition must be 
clean-cut, free from otis, and motto ‘Efficiency.’ 


Address . 118,” care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR FORTY-TWO YEARS OLD 
Fifteen years’ lumber experience, familiar with details of 
ready cut and portable house business. Five years with 
present employers; making change account of wife’s health. 


Ref on req 
Address “Gq. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 


SAW MILL DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
Man 45 years old, twenty years’ experience. Present plant 
nearing completion, Can also furnish mill wrights and car- 
penters. References from twenty operators and machinery 
manufacturers. 
Address “T,, 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or mill foreman. Have been superintendent of a sawmill 
and ee pa — am a practical man; can do anything 














in sawmill; tnd Tuner experience as lumber inspector and 
buyer of aa, and lumbe: 
Address Ti 32, ** care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG ea GRADUATE FORESTER 
Just discharged from the army, wants position in the woods 
with opportunity for advancement. Two years’ experience in 
surveying and cruising. One year in the Indian service in 
charge of timber sales unit. 
LED P. BROWN, 6136 Bvans Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Wants to represent reliable Northern or Southern concern 
in Chicago and surrounding territory. Established trade. 

Address *“*M. 123,’’ care American Lumberman., 


LOGGING SUPT. IS OPEN FOR POSITION 
Have 17 years’ experience. 
P. O. BOX 27, Gloster, Miss. 


POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
In sales department, by young man of thirty-five. Twelve 
years’ experience in hardwoods—inspector to salesmanager 
—two years in pine. At present and for past year and 
half, employed in responsible position by Government, 
dress “L. 115,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Wishes to make change. Experience with large corpora- 
tions, responsible capacity. Single. Age 33. Prefer South. 

dress “L. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER AND YARD MANAGER 
Wants permanent position. Ten years’ experience. Age 35. 
Married. State salary. 

dress “LL, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Eighteen years’ “elt last on single and double-cutting 
saws. Seven years with last company. A No. 1 references, 
Address 132,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED_ASTER JAN’Y 1ST 
A man 45 years of age, with 22 years’ practical experience 
in manufacturing and wholesale hardwoods, now employed 
as manager, wishes to make change. Compensation to be 
governed by what he can produce and willing to go on trial. 
dates “HARDWOOD,” care American Lumberman. 


OU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGBR’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 









































WANTED—WHITE OAK TIMBER 


Must be long bodied, ge white oak. Address O. H. 


LUDLOW, Chagrin Falls, 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified ad- 
vertisements looking for employment, employees. Lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. Always looking for 
something—your advertisement in the wanted and for sale 
pm or sugar ye —— Lod seen by the very people you want to 
re < A 

DRICAN. LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 














WE ARE ALWAYS me 7s mageet 
d ur, 
Send list of offerings an a ean a - LOUIS. 





READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or 
exchange. When you want bee ged nt, employees or any- 
thing used in the Lumber World write us—-we can help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST “LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
EARTH. H 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
pmeentensenidacedaies ZELNIC KER IN ST. LOUIS. 





WANTED—COMBINED AMERICAN DITCHER 


And loader; must be in first class condition. 
FIDELITY LUMBER COMPANY, Doucette, Texas. 





WANTED—LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
Two overhead or cableway skidders for cypress. Lidger- 
wood preferred, and must be late type in good working 





WANTED 
4/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 1 Common and Better Chestnut. Worm 
holes no defect. 
GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Kentucky. 





ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
Sound Wormy Chestnut, any thickness. 

No. 3 Com, Chestnut, Oak, Gum, Beech, Birch and Maple 
in the rough. Advise if you can surface and band resaw. 

White Pine, Log Run, Rough, any thickness. 

No. 4 Com. or Box in White or Western Pine, Fir, Spruce, 
or Hemlock, 1x4 and up, 82S, 3/4, 25/32 or 13/16, the latter 
thickness yreferred. Also stock widths, 6, 8, 10 and 12”, 

o. 2 or No. 3 Com. S28. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HICKORY WANTED FOR CASH 
Why not sell us your Hickory for mill inspection green 
from the saw, and cash payment? We can use 1%, 2, 2% 
and 3”, and we need the Hickory which you want to sell, 
so let’ 8 get together 
JOHN I. SHAFER HARDWOOD co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—LUMBER 
15 Cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Sap. Gum, 
15 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Sap, Gum. 
5 Cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. Sap. Gum. 
10 Cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Cottonwood, 
10 Cars 4/4 No, 1 Com. Basswood. 
20 Cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Hardwoods (any kind). 
Must all be dry stock. —— Laer price delivered Chi- 
cago, rate of freight. Qui shipm 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY. “Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHIPPERS, TAKE NOTICE 
Parties shipping to South Bend, Indiana, woodworking 
concerns will do well to consult us regarding rejected and 
disputed hard or soft wood stocks, as we are in position to 
utilize this stock in a? manufae ture of our line. 
Address . 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


HANDLE STOCK SEVERAL CARS 
Maple, Beech, Hickory, Ash and Gum. 
Address “S. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 9’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


LUMBER WANTED 

Responsible concern in Cincinnati, Ohio, is in the market 
for 300,000 feet a month of cypress of yellow pine shorts. 
Grades, select and better. Can use lumber 30 inches to 6 
feet long, any width. Must be dressed to 13/16 inches. 
Kiln dried or thoroughly air dried. Any concern able to 
furnish all or any part of these requirements, communicate, 
quoting prices f.o.b. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address Pr. O. BOX 113, Cincinnatl. 


WANTED—TO Buy NO. 1 HARD MAPLE & HICKORY 
Cordwood F.O.B. Chicago. 
COVEY-DURHAM COAL CO. 

431 8. Dearborn St. 

Chicago. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
4/4 No. 2 and No, 3 Gum, and 
4/4 No. 3 Birch resawn in center. 

Manufacturers with resawing capacity, here is opportunity 
for cash customer. State amount on hand dry, amount 
green, price f. 0. b. cars, including resawing. Our require- 
ments have averaged over one million feet for last eight 
years. Address “FW. 144,"" care American Lumberman, 





























WANTED ° 
Plain & Quartered Oak Table top and Chair stock 1x4 & 
wider, also clear oak squares all sizes. 
E. GRIFFITH, South Charleston, Ohio. 


WANTED—SPECIAL SAWED ROCK MAPLE 
Plank, or logs 14” diam, ©, 8. DODGH, Lowell, Mass. 

















SELL YOUR LUMBER BUSINESS 
Do you want to retire from business, or change location? 
Will pay cash for good yard, Better write today. 
Address . 117,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTEDITO BUY A LUMBER YARD 
In Southern Michigan or Northern Indiana, State full par- 
ticulars and lowest cash price in first letter. 
Address “S. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SMALL YARD 
Tn Illinois, Indiana or Michigan. Not much real estate. In 
writing give full particulars. Address ‘‘S. 136,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


WANT INVESTMENT AND 
EXECUTIVE CONNECTION 
By practical lumberman in California pine manufacturing 
plant. Give full details, 
Address “L. 112,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY RETAIL YARD 


In a good town in Northern Indiana or Southern Michigan. 
Address “R. 114,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY 2 OR 3 SMALL RETAIL YARDS 
In Northwest Missouri, Northeast Kansas or Southwest 
Nebraska. Address ‘“‘R. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY FOR CASH 
Good retail lumber and coal yard in good Nebraska town. 
Give full particulars. = first letter. 
Address . 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-BUILDING SUPPLY BUSINESS 
Good town—Penna., New York, Md., or adjacent state. 
Address “M, 109,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY GOOD 1g YARD 
In northeastern Nebraska, direct from o 
G. H. RHEAM, Bee Bldg. “Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—TO BUY A LUMBER YARD 
In small town in ni inois, 
Address “HA. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


























BIG PINE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Eastern associates, for business reasons, will sell their 
Western timber holdings and mill. 
Plant now operating. 
30 Million, annual capacity. 
Product firmly established in extensive markets. 
32,000 acres Western Soft Pine Timber. 
500 Million feet tributary to mill, 
Exceptional opportunity with moderate cash investment. 
Principals only. 
For full particulars 
Address “R. 116," care American Lumberman. 





WE HAVE TO OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING 
2 Dandy Saw Mills cutting 30,000 1” Stock per day. 
38 Dandy Mules and Wagons. 
15 Million Feet of Dandy Short Straw Pine. 
4 New 3% Ton Trucks. 
1% Million Feet of Lumber on Sticks, including One gay 
No Berlin Planer worth $2500.00, for the sum of $90,000. 
Labor conditions as good as atly where in the United States 
at $1.50 per day, and in abundance. Two good managers 
who can be retained at a salary of $150.00 per month. 
Can use $50,000.00 in 6% papers 
If you would come to Demopolis, and spend the whole 
solid day looking over this proposition, it would be the best 
day you had spent in a long time. Average cost of hauling 
lumber to Demopolis, $4.00. Syange cost of hauling lumber 
to Linden on the L. & N., $3.00. 
ALABAMA LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., Demopolis, Ala. 


YELLOW PINE SAW MILL OPERATION 
For sale. Five million feet good shortleaf and rosemary 
timber, some oak and poplar. Several million feet adjoin- 
ing can be bought cheap. ‘To sell soon under mortgage. 
Circular mill, three boilers, 40 H.P. engine, friction feed, 
two saw trimmer, three saw edger, new Moore kiln com- 
plete. Tram cars, four new houses, commissary, 1 G.M.C. 
truck, 240 acres land. Logging and lumber haul contracted. 
Been in steady operation since April. Full crew now. Mill 
running. Output sold at $20.00 and better, to be paid for 
fast as cut. Price $18,000.00, one-third cash, balance on 
easy terms. Sell all or half interest. 
Also want party to take charge of and operate two con- 
tracted mills. 
Also want planing mill man to install and operate custom 
mill at Selma, 
All operations at Selma. 
Address LEE RAINEY, Owner, Selma, Ala. 


FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
Million feet of long leaf yellow a stumpage standing on 
fifteen thousand acres, within cent rate of tidewater; 
modern band mill of sixty thousand feet capacity; dry 
kilns, planing mill, houses, store, six miles railroad, two 
locomotives, and complete steam logging outfit sufficient to 
log mill night and day. Houses new and equipment in 
prime condition, nothing over two years old. Prefer to sell 
outright, but if purchaser desires, will sell mill and equip- 
ment and contract for timber on stumpage basis. 

Address “M. C. B.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—SAW MILL PLANT. 

Good circular outfit, forty thousand capacity. Thirty-five 
million feet yellow pine, long leaf and first growth fine 
grain shortleaf. Complete plant, store, houses, dry kilns, 
planing mill, steam skidder and loader, railroads and loco- 
motives. Will sell all together, or plant and timber on 
contract. 

Address 











“J. B. N.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
Circular saw mill at Ontonagon, Mich. Capacity, 30 M 
daily. Complete with steam feed, tower, edger and trim- 
mer. Cut off saw, live rolls, sawdust and wood conveyors. 
Complete lath and es mills. Mill last run in Sept., 
1918. One million feet of logs on hand. 
JOHN HAWLEY, Ontonagon, Mich. 


SAW MILL & LIMIT FOR SALE 
In New Ontario. Would sell outright, or half share. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a lumberman with capital. Sole 
reason for selling, short of capital. A fortune awaiting 
the right man. Apply 
J. JACOBS, 578 Dorchester St., W., Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED—MORE CAPITAL. 

We offer limited amount of stock in best retail Lumber 
and Building Material proposition in Southern Minnesota, 
guaranteed 8% dividend. All correspondence in strict con- 
fidence. Investigate. 

Address “R. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
High-class manufacturing and wholesale lumber company, 
holding unusual location and opportunity, desires to increase 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. Have position for expe- 
rienced hardwood office man, also manager of entire hard- 
wood operation. Do not apply unless you have both capital 
and ability. Or we offer an absolutely sound 10% invest- 
ment for money without services. Good investment for re- 
tired lumberman; the funds of an estate; or we can use a 
young man with capital and stenographic ability who desires 
to learn the lumber business. Address 
“OPPORTUNITY,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—1 MODERN DOUBLE CUT BAND MILL 
And planing mill. Entire property good as new. Full log 
and river equipment sufficient for a 25,000,000 per annum 
output, sufficient logs already cut to run for season of 1919. 
400,000,000 feet standing timber, mostly dominion limit and 
other available timber. Property is situated on fine driving 
stream in British Columbia. Price very cheap. Terms to 
suit the purchaser and best of reasons for sellin: 
Address ““K. 130," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—BOX FACTORY & LUMBER 
On account of sickness in firm will dispose of this property 
at an attractive price. G. W. TOLEN, Stillwater, Minn. 


BENTWOOD FACTORY IN CENTRAL IND. 
Have been operated 26 years with plenty orders and business 
well established; a good chance to step into a going business. 
Address ‘‘S, 137,’’ care American Lumberman., 


SAWDUST CAN BE MADE INTO AN 
Absolutely fireproof, strong, light, insulating, soundproof 
building material, Will not ignite at a red heat, gets 
stronger from being heated. Worked like concrete or plas- 
ter; can be pressed or poured to form or applied with trowel. 
Cheap, easy to prepare and apply; a profitable outlet for 
sawdust in any section. For particulars address 

“STOWELL,”’ Oden, Mich. 

















LARGE WHOLESALER—FAMILIAR WITH 
White pine, desires | Idaho White Pine connection. 
Address B. 105,’"’ care American Lumberman. 





I WANT TO BUY A SMALL TOWN LUMBER 
Yard located preferably in Iowa, southern Wisconsin, or 
northern Illinois. 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 
You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax”’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because ey are the best. 
For sample pages and description addres 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, "Menbattan Bldg., 





ddress “FR. 17,’° care American Lumberman. 





order. State where located and cash price. 
Address ‘“SKIDDER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


431 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANUARY 25, 1919 




















BELTING 
Also a fine lot of used leather for aprons, hand-leathers, etc. 
ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





ONE 52”x72” STACK 
One 200 H. P. closed brass coil heater. Barga 
QUINN & CO., 222 B. 9th St., i 0. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 

Let us be your salesmen. We reach buyers of most every- 
thing. Your ad in the FOR SALE DEPARTMENT would 
reach the people who are in the market. Send your adver- 
tisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 

t., Chicago, II. 

















MODEL PLANT AND RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS 
In city of 50,000 in the west. Living conditions ideal. 
Best of church and school advantages, Yard has always 
paid well under present ownership of thirty years. In- 
vestment about $80,000.00 Owner wishes to retire. Condi- 
tions excellent for good business for years to come. 
Address “S$. 112."’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD 
Town 10,000 pop., southern Michigan. One other yard in 
town. Good competition, Investment about $38,000. Ad- 
dress “S. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COAL AND LUMBER YARD 
Only one in town in good thriving farming country. Address 
L. D, SILVERS, Sherwood, Mich. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
In Southeastern city of over one hundred thousand, Estab- 
lished business with sheds and private track. Stock about 
twenty thousand dollars. Selling because owner wishes to 
retire. Address 

“RETAIL YARD,’ care American Lumberman. 














LUMBER YARD AND RESIDENCE 
In eastern Lowa. Live town, 1300. Splendid country. Stock 
$12,000, real estate $11,600, Owner retiring. Easy terms. 
Write WM. 8S. BYH, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 











TIMBER FOR SALE. 

3,800 acres timber on salt water near Cloyoquot, B. C., 
west coast Vancouver island; 52,000,000 cedar, balance fir 
os hemlock. Owner, W. G. HOPPER, 1205 10th av., West, 
/ancouver, Cc. 





FOR SALE—IN CANADA 
Crown Right timber, beg Pine, Bape ig and Birch esti- 
mated at 70,000,000 and 100,000 cords of renee pulpwood. 
ddress WARREN “ROSS LUMBER CO., 
Jamestown, N. 


FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES TIMBER 
Spruce, Maple, Pine, Hemlock, Cedar, Birch; will divide 
to suit purchaser; cheapest transportation. Address W. C. 
ILDEY, Paw Paw, Mich. 














TIMBER FOR SALE. 

4500 acres of the best large, high grade Hardwood timber 
in this State for sale. 

Lig soft Yellow Poplar, finest os Chestnut, 
Basswood, some Ash and Cherry, with about 5% Hemlock. 

All lies within one watershed, down grade to splendid 
sawmill site, within 144 miles of common carrier railroad. 

Will cut 10,000 feet per acre. Other timber adjoining 


ean be bought. 
8S. T. GRAVES, Waynesville, N. C. 


11,000 ACRES HARDWOOD VIRGIN TIMBER 
40% Oak, 85% Chestnut, 10% Yellow Poplar. Balance in 
Maple, Ash and Birch. Fifteen miles north of Mt. Airy, 
N. C. 10 Acres in Mt. Airy for Yard, 1 Acre in Kibley, Va. 
Northern Terminus. Narrow Gauge R, R. 20 miles, 2 Loco- 
motives, 17 Log Cars 30’, 1 Combination Passenger & Bag- 


gage Coach, 
WM. R. CORNELIUS, 
1110 Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TEN TO TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
As desired, Hemlock and Hardwood, Northern Wisconsin or 
Michigan. Manufacturers wanted. No commission. Ad- 
dress 5 eae COMMISSIONER SOO LINE, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


THIRTY ACRES FINE MAPLE FOR SALE 
At once. NICK BROOKER, Elm Hall, Michigan. 


OR SALE—TO CLOSE A PARTNERSHIP 
About 100 million of early selected hardwood timber in and 
near Desha County, Arkansas; 25% Cypress, 30% White 
Oak, 20% Red Oak, 10% Hickory, extra fine; 15% Gum 
and Elm. Inquire JOHN ©. SPRY , Owner, 
1003 Harris Trust Bide, Chicago, Til. 

















FOR SALE 
The following Cedar Squares. Good Dry Stock. Can be 
shipped at once, Any reasonable offer will be accepted: 
187 Pcs. = 
516 8” x3” x42” 





a oF 3” x3” x44” 
5006 * 3” x3” x53” 


2200 4 BY "x3 Yad" 
7934 + $Y, 2"X3 4"x46" 
7755 $s igrig" "x53" 


sol ** B4_"x314y"x55” 
MOL INE PLOW CO., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GULF RED CYPRESS 





Ist and 2nd...2 cars each, 1”-—14%"—1h"—2”--2%)"—3"—A" 
SS eee 5 cars each, 1”—1\4”" 2”. 3"— 
Select ...... ears each, 1%,” 2%" —4” 





No. 1 shop....5 cars each, 1”—1\%” 2” —3”"— 


ears each, 114”"— —4" 
No. 1 Com....8 cars each, 1” 14%"”—2” —2%," —3"—4" 
No, 2 Com...10 cars each, 1”—-1 4% "”—Ly"—2"— 
PORE  ss-0600s 2 cars ‘ 


GRESS MFG. CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE—BASSWOOD 
5/4 & 6/4 No. 1 common. Can dress and resaw, if desired. 
WALTER C. MANSFIELD, Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—700,000 FT. 1X4 AND WIDER 
White Pine Box Lumber, rough or dressed. Thirty to forty 
percent 10” and 12”, How much can you use? Let us quote 
you, Address “S. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


3 CARLOADS ONE BY FOUR NO. 1 
Hemlock Flooring. Can have it at your own price. What 
will you offer for it f. o. b. cars your station? 
Address “S. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RED CYPRESS STRIPS 
2 cars each 1x3 to 6” B&Btr. and C. 
l car each 14x38 to 6” B&Btr. and C, 

These strips would be a good buy for anyone wishing to 
make 4&5” Bevel siding, crown mouldings, corner boards, or 
for working into narrow dressed finish. 

GRESS MFG. CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE STOCK 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine. Mixed cars shipped promptly. 
TEXAS LUMBER & SHINGLE CO., 
Beaumont, Texas. 


FOR SALE—50,000 FEET OF 12/4 OAK 
No. 1 common and 1 & 2 grade, good widths and lengths, 
also 4/4 oak and chestnut in all grades. Apply to 
S. BE. WILKINSON, Cloverdale, Va. 


PILING 
Oak, Pine, Cypress, Fir, Cedar and Tamarac. Write for 
prices. Prompt shipments. 
GAYNOR LUMBER CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR SPLIT POSTS 
The most lasting of all Cedars. We have large stocks of 
Split Cedar Posts and can make prompt shipment. Have 
your stock shipped while - are plentiful. Get our de- 
liverd prices by mail or wir 

NORTHERN CEDAR ‘GOMPANY, Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE 
St. Francis Valley, Arkansas, band sawed red gum, dry 
choice stock all grades, inspection guaranteed under National 
rules, THR CRITTENDEN Ft reeme R CO. 
Crittenden, Ark. 


1 CAR 14/4 HARD MAPLE 
60% ists and gnds, ahippins condition. 
1 car 16/4 Hard Maple, o. 2 common and better, dry. 
1 car 10/4 Soft Elm, No. 2 common and better, dry. 
THE LEAMING LUMBER ©0., 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


FOR SALE—TAMARACK 
200,000 ft. 4x4—10’ to 18’ 
100,000 ft. 2x4 & up to 18’ 
Hardwood—No, 3 Common 
1 to 2 Million 4/4, 5/4 & 6/4 
All -_ ely manufactured. Write for prices. 
F. A. NEWCOMB & CO., Bay City, Mich. 


Fon SALE—10 CARS BOX HEART 
Red oak and white oak timbers, 12 to 16 foot lengths. Can 
cut any dimensions. Write ACME BOX CO., Omaha, Neb. 









































ESTIMATE ON TIMBER ON 69 FORTIES 
Gogebic Co., Michigan: Hemlock, 7,905,000; Birch, 5,126,- 
000; Maple, 5,379,000; Spruce, 493,000; Basswood, 320,000; 
Elin, 315,000; Tamarack, 299,000; Pine, 45,000; Ash, 46,000; 
total, 19,928,000 ft. ome — 6,918 pieces; Cedar posts, 
33,089 pieces; Spruce Pulp wood, 1,511 cords. Price, $96,- 
er -— $20,000.00 cash, ’palance eight annual pay- 
ments, 6% 


Address “*M. 125,’ care American Lumberman. 


OR SALE—2200 ACRES OF LAND 
In Franklin Parish, Louisiana, lying five to eight miles 
from the Iron Mountain R. R. There is on this Bi rd 
4,320,000 ft. of white oak, 1,105,000 ft. red oak, 36! 
of hic kory, 3,528,000 ft. pine, 31,000 ft. of ash, 27 75,000 
ft. of gum, 14, 000 ft. of ‘elm, and 4, 000 oa of cypress. 

Will sell’ land and timber or timber o 
BRITTON & KOONTZ BANK, _ Miss. 








FOR SALE 
100 million feet of southwest Virginia Hardwoods on 
Norfolk & Western R. R. By the acre or on stumpage 
basis. This is all virgin and very fine. Other additional 
timber behind this. For information, write the owner, 
B. T. JOHNSON, JR., Narrows, Va. 





FOR SALE—HARDWOOD TIMBER. 
1,000 acres of good hardwood, located near this city, cut 
Will sell cheap 

D. Dz CARTER, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


4 million feet. 








OVER 600 MILLION FT. STANDING TIMBER 
On Vancouver Island extending to deep water land-locked 
harbor. Sell outright, or to parties having equipment and 
capital to operate and manufacture lumber, paying for tim- 
ber as cut. Good deal to right people. For particulars, 
BOX 864, Spokane, Wash. 





SMALL REDWOOD TIMBER AND SAW MILL 
Proposition, desirable location; ogg log ing: ae class 
timber. Proposition will bear close invest gatio Owners 
will make liberal terms to proper parties 

Address ‘'M. 116,”’ care Amartenn Lumberman. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
Investments of all sizes; correspondence solicited. 
L. KRATH, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, B. CO. 





VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—to = cnn Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log s c. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN FUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














362,000 ACRES MEXICAN TIMBER LANDS. 


Located on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 25 miles from rail- 
road; all in one block, consisting of Mahogany, Spanish 
Cedar, Pine and other species; cruisers estimate 12 to 15 M 
to the acre; owners will sell, or might consider stumpage 
proposition. Address LOCK BOX 605, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








STUMPAGE FOR SALE 

Over thirty million ft. oak, chestnut, poplar and all the 
hardwoods common to this section. Also two hundred fifty 
thousand cords of chestnut extract and pulp woods. Prop- 
erty cut in half by railroads; eleven sidetracks and use of 
ample houses for laborers. Will sell right to whole tract 
or divide to suit. Principals only, no agents. Write 
NORTH CAROLINA TALO & MINING CO., Hewitts, 
Swain Co., N. 








WE OFFER FOR SALE 


A very choice tract of approximately 15,000 acres of timber, 
situated in Bladen County, North Carolina, about 25 miles 
north of Wilmington, and about 8 miles from the Atlantic 
Coast line. The tract will cut approximately as follows: 


CHPTONE cccccesecccccccesee eoccccces 90,000,000 ft. 
SE neem Derpaaneke 5,000,000 ft. 
Yellow Pine (short leaf).....cccccces 25,000,000 ft. 
GN ig 6ciccwccnanve vevnevanenesesasue 20,000,000 ft. 


Other woods a sprinkle. 
Will make attractive terms to responsible parties. 


J. H. HINES COMPANY, INC., 
1617 Central Bank Bldg., Memphis,Tenn. 





TIMBER LAND—ONE TRACT OF 100,000 ACRES 
Hardwood. Will cut more than billion feet lumber; white 
oak, other oaks and poplar. Railroad runs through prop- 
erty. Finest proposition South. Will deal with responsible 
principals only. Write in firm name. Also 10,000 acres 
long-leaf pine stumpage for sale. Estimated to cut 
58,000,000 feet. Sound, merchantable lumber, mostly suit- 
able for dimension stock. Besides quantities of piling and 
crossties. Good turpentine proposition. Water transporta- 
tion to tidewater. Fine logging conditions. 

RB. 0, BRANNON, 563 Candler Annex, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 
24,600 acres of Long Leaf Yellow Pine, will cut 12,000 feet 
per acre, the best trast of Long Leaf Yellow Pine left stand- 
ing in the State of Setostens. Price right and terms. 
640 acres long leaf yellow Pine estimated to cut 6,000,000 
feet 4 miles from a railroad. Write, wire or phone. 
COLONIAL LAND & TIMBER CO., 
202 Denerge Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—480 ACRES 
(Timber Only) in Shelby County, Tex., near railroad, 60% 
Oak, ranging from 2 to 5 feet in diameter. Also 800 acres 
Yellow Pine, including land in Lee Co., Fla. 
a. Ds LEISURE, Columbus, Ind. 











OPERATORS—ATTENTION 
For Sale—20,000 acres Virgin Timber, 15,000 in North 
Carolina, 5,000 in Tennessee. 
timber on Royalty Basis. 
Address ““R. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Will consider disposing of 











ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Lists the best obtainable anywhere. It will pay you to 
write us before buying. Machinery Dept. 
ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 





ENGINES 
30x60 L. & Bodley. 


BOILERS 
515 H.P. Stirling, 150 Ibs. 
400 H.P. B. & W., 150 lbs. =. 28x48 Vilter Twin. 
3-400 H.P. Erie City, 160 lbs. 24x48 Ham.; 26x48 Allis. 
2-300 H.P. Erie City, 160 lbs. 20x48 Wetherill. 
1-330 H.P. Heine, 150 Ibs. 22x42 Vilter; 16x42 Allis. 
3-250 H.P. B. & W., 150 lbs. 16x36 St.L.; 14x36 Ham. 
3-175 H.P. Heine, 150 lbs. 12x36 Allis; 12x30 Ham. 
te H.P, Heine, 150 lbs. 12 & 24x42 Bates T. C. 
—72x18—72x16- ea 26 & 42x48 Cooper. 
2 66x16 hs 54x18 5 Ibs. 
«sy, Bes Gene nln ” Motors and Units. Send for list. 
i: & R. WILSON MACHINERY CO., Pine St., St. Louis. 





ENGINES 
Cylinder Make Type Fach 
BOMBS. occcces Hardie Tymes Oorliee§ .cccccccscccctens $900 
pC ae Murray EME 5 catin'x > soiecu ne 250 
Co Seer Cooper REE eS bbevesevebuewans 800 
| | es Ames MO. GREK Kae OR EKO RRS 275 


POWER MACHINERY EXCHANGE, INC., 
1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 





FOR SALE—ONE 9X12 STEAM ENGINE 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., makers. Good condi- 
tion. THE JON HEIN CO., Tony, Wis. 





BOILERS AND ENGINES 
1—72” x 16’ Kewanee Fire Box Heating Boiler. 
1—72” x 18’ Return bag om 125-lb. pressure. 
ngines 

1—28 x 48 Hamilton r. h. heavy ‘duty Corliss. 
1—16 x 36 Filer & aengg | é; ty peaey peed Corliss. 

1—14% x 5 Le keye Han matic. 

VFA MUELLER | ENGINEMRING. "CO MPANY 
Bir First National Bank Bildg., Chicago. 


— SALE 

F. o. b. cars Thebes, 

fg Pagal by’ 60", with forty-four 4” flues, complete 
w 
One boiler 16’ by 72”, with sixty-four 4” flues, complete 
with 56’ stack. 

Make your proposition; best cash offer takes. bio sell 
separately. J. D. HOLLINGSHEAD 

208 S. LaSalle St., nag in. 








CABLEWAY ENGINE. 


gerwood 
9x10” 35 H.P. double ¢ linder, reversible link motion Hoist- 
ng Engine, with double tandem friction drums; 33” diam., 
between flanges; depth of flanges 4”; rear drum smooth; 
Sent drum grooved for %” diam. rope; Lappe levers in 
quadrant stand at rear of hoist; each drum equipped with 
band brake; shop No. 23021-2. Very little used; completely 
overhauled;: full set of fittings. For service as good as new. 
be ne 50 Church St., New York. 





NGIN 
a wet -hand ae Girder Frame Corliss Engine, 


1—14x36 —— -hand Bartlett Girder Frame Corliss Engine, 
110418 Right-hand Buckeye Automatic Engine, 50 H.P. 


1— 9x12 Atlas 7 Crank Engine, 30 H.P. 
. F. BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 








Ow IS THE TIME TO BUY 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles etc.? 

Want new or second-hand machinery? 

Want engine, boilers, and uipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We can help you 
and would be pleased to hear from you. 





ils DU 














